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CLEANING .° 


DITCHES 


you've got to 


Swing that Kear-End 


for TOP performance 


Top performance, no matter what the footing . .. no matter what 
the job. 

When a ditch is wet, rear steer places the rear truck on the 
shoulder where the going is good. 

When the load is heavy, rear steer places the rear drivers so 
that they push behind the toe of the blade, while the front drivers 
pull ahead of the heel. More material is moved, farther and faster. 

When there’s finishing to be done, rear steer moves the rear 
wheels off to the side where they won’t leave tire marks. 

Yes, on job after job, right straight through the year, you've 
got to SWING THAT REAR-END to get maximum results, and only 


an Austin-Western Power Grader can swing its rear-end. 


_ Power Graders 
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GRADING 


MOVING 
WINDROWS 


FINISHING 
SLOPES AND 


MIXING 
BLACKTOP (iem/ 


many other jobs 


Manufactured by 
AUSTIN-WESTERN COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 









What kind of tires can your jobs afford ? 


Lee as 





HE kind that only great resources and great _No truly cost-wise operator can afford a lesser 
practical experience can build. The kind that _ tire—and that’s why more tons, the world over, 
are specifically designed for your types of jobs —_ are hauled on Goodyears than on any other make! 
and equipment. The kind that are built sparing 
nothing to bring you the greatest traction or flota- 
tion, the greatest durability, the longest wear. 











It stands to reason that Goodyear, who has built 
more tires for more purposes than anyone else on 
earth, can help cut your operating costs, too! 

In short, the kind of tires that will keep your jobs Goodyear, Truck Tire Department, 
rolling—save you time and money in every way! Akron 16, Ohio. 
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FOR EACH JOB, 
THERES A COST-CUTTING 
GOOOYEAR TIRE | 








THE 
HARD ROCK LUG 


for tire-killing 














SURE-GRIP 


for traction 


ALL-WEATHER 


for flotation 
work 








Sure-Grip, All-Weather— ¢.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


GOODY 


We think you'll like "THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” — every Sunday — ABC Radio Network ~THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE — every other Sunday— NAC TV Network 
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WAREHOUSING 


(Sibraliar Style 


Bei 


Nation’s First Cave-Type, Ultra-Modern, Refrigerated Warehouse 
Hewn Out of Solid Rock Near Kansas City, Kansas 


fae eal 


@ Hewn out of limestone rock, with 72-ft.-thick roof, 40-ft. spans 
between solid-rock columns, and entry through a vertical ledge of 
stone, NATURAL STORAGE COMPANY’s warehouse at Coldspur, 
Kansas, on the Union Pacific, 17 miles west of Kansas City, is a 
Gibraltar-like answer to modern-age storage problems. 

This previously-mined area of a limestone deposit provides ideal 
storage conditions, safely above flood, floors at ground level, no 
limit on floor loads, with 150,000 sq. ft. and 2'%-million cu. ft. of 
storage space, and plans for expansion to ten-million cubic feet. 

Suggesting the utilization of many other subterranean mined areas 
for safe storage of all kinds, this cave-ty pe warehouse has year-around 
55° F. temperature, serving as natural insulation for added refrigera- 
tion to chill or freeze meats, vegetables and fruits, in separate rooms. 





Finishing quality touch are heavy-duty floors of Lone Star Cement 
concrete, 5,000 cu. yds. to date, placed on the rock base—man-made 
stone with the strength and durability for which 
Lone Star Cements are noted, on the basis of out- 

standing nation-wide performance. 


NATURAL STORAGE COMPANY, INC. WAREHOUSE 
Coldspur, Kansas 


Tlocr Censtruction: 


JOHN ROHKRER CONTRACTING COMPANY 


Ready-Mix Lone Star Concrete: 
CONCRETE MATERIALS, INC. 


bcth cf Kansas City, Kansas 


LONE STAR CEMENT 
CORPORATION 


Offices: ABILENE, TEX. + ALBANY, N.Y. + BETHLEHEM, PA. + BIRMINGHAM 
BOSTON + CHICAGO + DALLAS + HOUSTON + INDIANAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY,MO. + NEWORLEANS + NEWYORK + NORFOLK 
PHILADELPHIA + RICHMOND + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON, D.C. 


LOWE STAR CEMENTS COVER ; LONE STAR CEMENT, WITH ITS SUBSIDIARIES, IS ONE OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
THE ENTIRE CONSTRUCTION FIELD CEMENT PRODUCERS: 18 MODERN MILLS, 129,000,000 SACKS ANNUAL CAPACITY 
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< ~ Here you see part of the grading 
and. filling operation in progress on the new 
aircraft runway at Newark Airport in New 
Jersey. The Union Building & Construction 
Corporation handled the job—a $2,750,000 
project. 

Financing for equipment and working capi- 
tal needs was supplied by C.I.T. Corporation 
through a capital loan made to Union Building 


ae Fe A 


AND 
CHICAGO -: 


EQUIPMENT 
CLEVELAND 


& Construction Corporation—another case 
where creative financing opened broader and 
more profitable operating horizons. 

Does your work schedule call for an increase 
in liquid working funds? Need new equipment? 
A C.I.T. Corporation “job-engineered”’ finance 
plan can solve your funding or finance problems. 
For swift assistance—write or call one of the 
offices listed below. 


CORPORATION 


FINANCING 
> ATLANTA + MEMPHIS 


PHILADELPHIA + SAN FRANCISCO + PORTLAND - LOS ANGELES - HOUSTON 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 





A.G.C. survey of current conditions in 
the construction industry shows that 
with the removal of government con- 
trols and the general availability of 
materials, general contractors are ex- 
periencing a period of abundant work 
on the one hand and intense competi- 
tion, sharp bidding and lower prices 
for completed construction jobs on the 
other. Prices of materials are ex- 
pected to be relatively stable with in- 
creases in some lines, and there is evi- 
dence that labor’s demand for wage 
raises, including fringe benefits in 
some areas, will be strongly resisted 
by employers, according to reports. 
The survey, covering prospects for the 
next six months, was made among the 
A.G.C.’s 80 national directors and 122 
chapters. (Page 21) 


A.G.C. 34th convention, held March 
23-26 in Miami, was the biggest in 
history, with over 1,500 in attendance, 
representing leading contractors from 
all parts of the country. Hard work 
on the part of members was combined 
with an outstanding entertainment 
program provided for by chapters in 
District 10, comprising the states of 
Florida, Georgia, North and South 
Carolina, and Virginia; the South 
Florida Chapter, and the General Con- 
vention Committee. (Page 23) 


New officers for 1953 installed by 
A.G.C. are C. P. Street, Charlotte, 
N. C., president, succeeding Arthur S. 
Horner, Denver; John McLeod, Para- 
mount, Calif., vice president; and 
William Muirhead, Durham, N. C., re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. (Page 31) 


A.G.C.’s busiest year in accomplish- 
ing productive work within the con- 
struction industry was described in a 
comprehensive annual report to the 
convention by Managing Director 
H. E. Foreman, who added, ‘The re- 
moval of emergency controls over the 
industry and a fresh concept of gov- 
ernmental functions by the new Ad- 
ministration provides a great oppor- 
tunity to the association for construc- 
tive action on projects of long-range 
benefit to its members, to the industry 
generally, to the government, and to 
the public.” (Page 65). 


Positive actions taken by the conven- 
tion include recommendations for: Ex- 
pansion of A.G.C. accident prevention 
program, the allowance for government 
and contracting organizations mobil- 


ized for defense work to continue 
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administration of federal and federal- 
aid construction, a realistic considera- 
tion of prevailing wage scales and ad- 
herence to traditional differentials be- 
tween major construction classifica- 
tions in pre-determining minimum 
wages, strict observance of wage sta- 
bilization policies by federal agencies 
doing their own construction, legis- 
lation offsetting the Wunderlich Su- 
préeme Court decision, a uniform pro- 
cedure for control and inspection of 
projects in order to avoid delays in 
municipal and other public works con- 
struction, adequate salaries for engi- 
neers “Commensurate with their re- 
sponsibilities and with salaries paid 
by private industry,’ the awarding of 
public works contracts to the lowest 
responsible bidder after public adver- 
tisement, the keeping of comprehen- 
sive and accurate cost records by fed- 
eral agencies using their own construc- 
tion forces, and increasing federal-aid 
returns to states to not less than the 
total amount of funds collected in 
taxes from highway users. (Page 32) 


The convention opposed any federal 
law impairing or superseding labor 
legislation by the several states, S. 
848, or similar legislation for a_re- 
vised federal contract procedure which 
would cause unnecessary government 
regulation of construction industry 
and increase cost of public works proj- 
ects, the diversion to other purposes 
of tax funds collected from highway 
users, any legislation for supervision 
of industrial safety regulations, and 
reafirmed A.G.C.’s_ position against 
valley authority type of legislation 
seen as a threat to our private enter- 
prise system. (Pages 32-33) 


New materials control system, limited 
to assuring deliveries of enough steel, 
copper and aluminum for the national 
defense, would replace the Controlled 
Materials Plan July 1. Called De 
fense Materials System, the new allot 
ment setup would provide a smooth 
change-over from the total materials 
control to limited defense materials 
control. (Note: Because of the limited 
number of contractors affected, A.G.C. 
national office will not send out copies 
of the regulation to members auto 
matically, as is usual, if the DMS is 
approved. ) 


Administration killed former Presi 
dent Truman’s budget request that 
Congress appropriate $30 million in 
1954 for federal aid to new airport 


construction, Under Secretary of Com 
merce Robert B. Murray, Jr., revealed 
last month. The requested funds were 
eliminated to give “sufficient time’ for 
a full review of the federal-aid airport 
program; he said. 


Federal Housing Chief Albert M. Cole 
last month asked Congress to permit 
the government to start construction 
of 35,000 low-rent public housing units 
in fiscal 1954, thereby continuing the 
program level last authorized by Con 
gress. Cole, who has opposed public 
housing, said that he agreed with a 
recent White House decision to con 
tinue the program at its present level 
for the time being. President Tru 
man’s last budget asked for 75,000 
units in 1954, 


Public Roads Commissioner Thomas 
H. MacDonald retired this 
after serving as head of that agency 
The 
72-year-old official has been responsi 
ble for administration of federal high 


month 


for 34 years since its inception. 


way funds since the beginning of fed 
eral participation in highway matters 
on a national scale. (Page 38) 

A.G.C. firms and chapters, over 200 
strong, were named last month at the 
Miami convention to 
for compiling outstanding safety ree 
This 


similar 


receive awards 
ords in their particular fields. 
marked 120 

awards presented to winners last year 
association that the 
A.G.C, safety program is saving lives 
and 


increase from 


assures officials 


of men reducing over-all 


( Page 61) 


con 
struction costs. 


Federal safety aid bill, identical to 
Senate re 
cently by Sen. James FE. Murray (D. 
Mont.) was brought up in the House 
last month by Representative Cleve 
land M. Bailey (D. W. Va.). Mr. 
Bailey's bill, H. R. 4145, would give 
federal aid to states enforcing indus 
trial safety laws. The A.G.C. at the 
Miami convention opposed such legis 


one re-introduced in the 


lation, stating that industry, not gov 
ernment, should promote job safety. 


Future meetings of the A.G.C. will 
be the Mid-Year Board Meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Sept. 14-16, 1953 and the 35th annual 
convention, Hotel Statler, Los An 
geles, March 1-4, 1954. 
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remnant at 


Wood County Hospital, Bowling Green, Ohio. 
Strong, Strong & Strong, 

Lima, Ohio, Architects. 

Steinle-Wolfe, Fremont, Ohio, Contractors 


Wood County Hospital... 


where Truscon ‘‘O-T” Steel Joists 
Make Floors Light and Fire-Resistant 


Light? Yes. The light weight of 

Truscon “O-T” Steel Joist con- 

struction lessens time and labor 

required for erection. It saves ma- 

terials in supporting framework and foundations, 
Strong, too. Wide, specially-formed top and bot- 
tom chord members impart stiffness, and keep 
joists true to line. Continuous steel web member 
is electrically welded to the chords. 
Fire-resistant? Yes. Tests prove that %-inch of 
cement or gypsum ceiling plaster on metal lath 
protects Truscon “O-T” Open Truss Steel Joist 
construction against high temperatures. In fact, 
the majority of insurance rating bureaus recog- 
nize the merits of this construction and give it a 
first-class fireproof classification. 

Investigate this lower-cost-per-square-foot con- 
struction that assures adequate strength and safety. 
SeeSweet’sforcompletespecificationsonTruscon (ie | ’ th 
“O-T” Steel Joists. Write us for literature de- By oe Fi q 
scribing the complete line of Truscon Steel b kt 


en a ee ed Pl 
Building Products. mere . 


Truscon “O-T” Steel Joist construction for floors and roof. Underslung design of 
the bearing means maximum headroom under supporting girders. Open web 
allows passage of pipes and conduit in any direction. 


TRUSCON STEEL DIVISION 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
1100 ALBERT STREET, YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
PRODUCTS 


TRUSCON* a name you can build on 
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CONSTRUCTOGRAPHS 





A Series of Graphs Outlining the Construction Trend 


Compiled by The Associated General Contractors of America 


TREND OF CONSTRUCTION COSTS 





The average of construction costs in the principal 
construction centers of the United States for March 
stands at Index Number 399, according to the 
A.G.C. Index. The cost figure for March 1952 was 
378. The 1913 average equals 100. 


WAGE AND MATERIAL PRICE TRENDS 





The average of wages in the principal construction 
centers of the United States stands at 557 for 
March. One year ago the average stood at 512. 
The average prices paid by contractors for basic 
construction materials for March stand at Index 


Number 294. 
290. 


The average a year ago stood at 
The 1913 average, again, equals 100. 


CONTRACT AWARDS IN 37 STATES 





The volume of contracts awarded during February 
(Index Number 194, based on 1936-38) is a 
decrease of 10 points from January and an 
increase of 17 points from February 1952. (F. W. 


Dodge Corp.) 
REVENUE FREIGHT LOADINGS 


Revenue freight loaded during the first 12 weeks 
of 1953 totaled 8,169,171 For the same 
period in 1952, loadings amounted to 8,614,905 
This represents a decrease of 5“. 





cars. 


cars. 





@ Wage, Material Price and Construction Cost Trends 
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FTAL WALLS 


for INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 
ALUMINUM, STAINLESS or GALVANIZED STEEL 


Today, Insulated Metal Walls are saving construction dollars in 
both material and labor costs ... they are reducing construction 
time through rapid erection—even in periods of extremely low 
temperature. This amazingly light weight construction, with an 
over-all “U" Factor superior to a conventional masonry wall, 
permits further economies in the building frame or supporting 
structure. Architects, as well as owners and management groups 
throughout the country are revising their concept of permanent 
exterior wall construction. In the powerhouse illustrated below, 
Mahon Fluted Type, Field Constructed Insulated Metal Walls 
with galvanized steel exterior plates were employed to good 
advantage for virtually all exterior walls. Mahon Insulated Metal 
Walls are available in the three exterior patterns shown at 
left . . . each lends itself to individual architectural expression in 
: building design. The Mahon “Field Constructed” Fluted or Ribbed 
A i 4 I Wall can be erected up to sixty feet in height without horizontal 
FLUSH, RIBBED, or FLUTED joints—a feature of Mahon Walls which is particularly desirable 
in powerhouses, steam plants, warehouses, auditoriums, or other 
buildings where high expanses of unbroken wall surface are 
common. See Sweet's Files for complete information including 
Specifications, or write for Catalog No. B-53-B. 


THE “a. Meese COMPANY 


Detroit 34, Mich. © Chicago 4, Ill. © Representatives in all Principal Cities 











Over-all ‘'U’’ Factor of Various Types is Equivalent 
to or Better than Conventional 16” Masonry Wall 


* 


Manufacturers of Insulated Metal Walls; Steel Deck for Roofs, Partitions, and 
Permanent Concrete Floor Forms; Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles and 
Underwriters’ Labeled Rolling Steel Doors and Fire Shutters. 
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DATA SUPPLIED BY DEPTS. OF COMMERCE AND LABOR 





sH STABILITY 


makes a big difference! 








When you need that extra push, you'll be glad your machine see a P&H ona job near you. Watch it work! 

is a P&H. With its low center of gravity, better balance and And while you're there, watch the mobility on true tractor- 
all-welded construction of rolled alloy steels — you can ex- type crawlers. Note how smooth hydraulic control enables the 
ert more power at the tooth point with less strain or danger operator to “feel” the load at all times. It’s easier on both 
of tipping. That's what gives you the added work capacity. You man and machine. And far easier on maintenance. You'll sell 
can prove this for yourself as many others have done. Ask to yourself on P&H in a hurry. 


PH POWER SHOVEL AND CRANE DIVISION 


HARNISCHEFEGER  corRPORATION 


MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


See your ! Leake / 


Look to P&H for the most modern features in Power Shovel and Truck Crane 
construction. There's all-welded design, live roller circle, triple-safe boom hoist, 
hydraulic control, plus a low center of gravity that provides a higher ratio of 
lifting capacity to gross weight. This means more WORKABILITY . . . BETTER PER- 
FORMANCE . . . GREATER SAFETY. Write for literature on the size you need. 


Warehouses and Service Stations: MILWAUKEE, TETERBORO, BIRMINGHAM, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES, SEATTLE 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 
@ Private Residential and Nonresidential Building * (MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
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GM DIES EL 

CASE HISTORY No. 528-4 

YSER: Ritchie Brothers Construction CO.» 
Wichita, Kansas, paving contractor. 


INSTALLATION : GM 3-71 Diese replacing an 


@ cylinder #a®© soline poe in a 3/4 yard 
4ragline equipped with 46 foot boom. 


PERFORMANCE: Plant Superintendent H. 

Hoffman re ports the power and quick picku ip 
of the GM piesel engine permit this drag 
line to do 25% more work. Fuel and main- 


tenance costs are poth reduced. 


PADOUG TO) 


CM 


GUNERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 
POWER 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 





For Moderate Income Families in Large Cities 


(Formerly referred to as the “Cost of Living Index,’ compiled by the Bureau of Labor S!atistics) 


The Consumer Price Index, formerly calculated on the 
base 1935-39100, was converted beginning January to 
the new base 1947-49100 in compliance with recom- 
mendations of the Bureau of the Budget. All figures from 
now on will be calculated on the new base period. 

A portion of this index below indicates the average 
changes in retail prices of selected goods, rents and serv- 
ices bought by the average family of moderate income 
from December 15, 1950 to February 15, 1953. 

They are represented here for use by employers who 
may wish to take these cost of living data into consideration 
when contemplating adjustments of wages based on in- 
creased living costs. 

Aside from the change of the base years, the revised in- 
dex includes prices of about 300 items, compared to some 
200 for the previous index. For the first time the index 
includes direct measures of home ownership and mainten- 


ance. The ‘weight’ assigned to items is now based on 


1950 1951 
DEC. FEB. 


facts concerning family expenditures of wage earners and 
clerical workers found in a survey on consumer expendi- 
tures conducted by the bureau. 

Another change is that the list of cities in which prices 
for the new national index are being collected is repre- 
sentative of all urban places, ranging in size from New 
York City to towns of 2,500 population. 

However, the list of individual cities for which new 
indexes are being published has been reduced from 34 to 
20. The first five cities in the table below are to be checked 
and reported on monthly. The other 15 cities will be 
surveyed and their indexes published quarterly. 

The revised index looks quite different from the old 
index, in that its figures are much lower. When converted, 
the revised index for December 1952, for example, is 114.1. 
Using the 1935-39 base of the older index the December 
figure is 191.0. 


1951 
DEC. 


1952 





Average xh 106.§ 





New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Los Angeles, Calif.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. . 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Houston, Texas 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Washington, D. C.. 
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EANS OF 
in: MACADAM 


BITUMINOUS MIXES, 
PAVEMENT WIDENING 





Self-propelled Tandem Jackson Compactor (15440, 

wide) compacting sub-base to specified density, . . 

in ete gusy fer Wacken pantie , The super-powerful improved Jackson Vibratory 
strip. Controlled by spreader operator, it easily ‘ 

keeps up with sprender. Rate: 38 ft. per minute. Compactor which, as a manually operated ma- 








chine, has proved so extremely efficient in the 
compaction of granular soils, sub-bases for black- 


top highway widening projects and highway 





blacktop patching and widening, is now available 
in multiple units — in widths to meet the require- 


ments of any project of any size —tailored to fit. 


At left is illustrated a two-unit (4 ft. wide) Jack- 
son Vibratory Compactor on macadam base 


course work. It is applied to a diminutive tractor, 





on which is mounted a Jackson Power Plant for 
operating compactors. With this new, faster and 
better means of macadam densification, 10” 
depths of rock can be keyed and compacted in 
just two passes. Voids completely filled with 
fines in just two additional passes, which is the 


operation shown. 


Jackson single-unit, manually guided Vibratory Compactor con- 
solidating, to specified density, selected granular material used 
for backfilling in pipe line trench. Result — Pipe line is uni- 
formly supported by compacted soil and top of trench stays 
to finished grade. 


——————-—COCO:* 














VIBRATORY COMPACTING 
EQUIPMENT 


IN 12-INCH TO 12-FOOT WIDTHS 
TO MEET REQUIREMENTS 
FASTE | 


Densification 


CONSTRUCTION, 


GRANULAR SOILS 
& PATCHING 


o 4 


itt 


Heed 
TELLER 


| 
t 


EQUALLY ADVANTAGEOUS IN 
STABILIZED ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


In bituminous-sand-gravel and other mixed-in-place com- 
binations Jackson Vibratory Multiple-Unit Compactors 
achieve greater density and save time and money not 
only by greater efficiency but also by eliminating previ- 
ously necessary operations. Shown above, is a six-unit 
Jackson Vibratory Compactor application, (12-ft. wide 
and adjustable for crowns) working on stabilized road. 


It will pay you to get the complete facts on this out- 
standing equipment, at once! See your Jackson Distrib- 
utor or write to us, giving details of project contemplated. 


Manvaily guided, self-propelled, this 24” Jackson vibra- 
feory Compactor, with quick-pick-up auto trailer movunt- 


JACKSON VIBRATORS, Inc, Beenie tee tte: 


platforms, 
LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN ether epplientions. 
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And Reduce Framing Costs of an 
Industrial Garage 


V-LOK—the interlocking structural system 
made in standard bay sizes—is spelling 
out ECONOMY in many ways. 


V-LOK will get a building up and under 
roof faster than any other type of steel 
construction. 


These structural members design readily 
into standard school room dimensions, 
factory buildings, supermarkets, ranch 
type houses. Write for catalog. 


STANDARDIZED STEEL BUILDING PRODUCTS 


| MACOMBER: INCORPORATED 


CANTON; OHIO 


V BAR JOISTS * LONGSPANS ¢ BOWSTRING TRUSSES ° STEEL DECK 
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Sidelights for Contractors 


Taxes 


Tax Reduction. The prospect of an 
early cut in income tax on individuals 
has become dimmer as the Administra- 
tion has found it increasingly difficult 
to bring about the desired balance in 
the budget. As a compromise, it is 
possible that the tax reduction for in 
dividuals may be advanced from its 
present date of December 31, and the 
termination date of the corporate ex 
cess profits tax may be delayed until 
after June 30, so that the effective 
date of tax relief for both individuals 
and corporations will be October 1. 


Accrual of Final Payment.—-A_ [is- 
trict Court ruled that a construction 
company on the accrual basis of ac 
counting properly included in its 1941 
income its entire fee under a cost-plus 
government contract, although the 
final 10% of the fee was not received 
until a subsequent year, where the con- 
tract was completed by the taxpayer 
and the work was accepted by the gov 
ernment in 1941 and no justiciable 
controversy or meritorious dispute re 
mained. (But compare other decisions 
on this point as reported in January's 
and March's Sidelights.) 


Short Term Trusts. The income tax 
“Clifford” regulation, adopted follow 
ing the Supreme Court's decision in 
the case of that name, has been de 
clared by a Circuit Court to be arbi 
trary and unconstitutional in so far as 
it purports to tax to the grantor of a 
charitable trust the income therefrom 
solely because the trust term is for 
less than 10 years. The question of 
whether a grantor of a trust remains 
the owner thereof in substance and 
thus is taxable with its income, the 
Court states, is a factual issue to be 
decided by the courts upon considera 
tion of all the “bundle of rights’’ re- 
tained by the grantor. 


Medical Expenses. 
with the Revenue 
income tax 


In conformity 
Act of 1951, the 
regulations have been 
amended to remove the 5‘ limitation 
in the deduction of medical expenses 
for taxpayers aged 65 or over. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has published a ruling that an annual 
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By John C. Hayes, Counsel 


premium paid for accident and health 
insurance, which provides benefits for 
accidental loss of life or limbs, ete., 
but does not provide reimbursement 
for medical expenses, is not itself a 
deductible medical expense under Sec 
tion 23(x) of the Code. 


Suit for Overpayment.—<A_ District 
Court has allowed a taxpayer to re 
cover an overpayment of tax, although 
no formal claim for refund was filed 
within 3 years of the return or 2 years 
of payment. The taxpayer having 
overestimated his tax liability and re- 
quested that the overpayment be ap- 
plied to future liability, the Court con 
sidered the Commissioner's subsequent 
issuance of a certificate of 
account 


overpay 
stated, the re 
covery of which was governed by a 
6-year statutory period of limitations. 


ment as an 


Sale of Rented Property..—The man- 
agement of rental properties, though 
carried on through a real estate agent, 
constitutes a trade or business, accord- 
ing to a decision by a Cireuit Court, 
and a loss on the sale of one of such 
properties is an ordinary rather than 
a capital loss. 


Injunction Against Collection.— De 
spite the broad statutory prohibition 
against injunctions to restrain the col 
lection of taxes, a Circuit Court held 
that such a remedy was available to a 
corporation which had had its prop- 
erty seized by the Collector to satisfy 
the tax liability of two individuals 
from whom it had received the prop- 
erty. The Court thought that there 
was no liability on the part of the 
transferee corporation since it had 
paid full value for the property and 
that the seizure of its property should 
be enjoined to prevent a loss for which 
there was no adequate remedy at law. 


Public Contracts 


Preservation of Records.— The Office 
of Contract Settlement has revised its 
regulation governing the preservation 
of records of World War II contrac 
tors. Its requirement that records be 


retained for 5 years after final pay 
ment or settlement of a war contract 
has been reduced to 3 years in cases 
where final payment for settlement of 
the war contract has been made on or 
after December 31, 1950. (Regulation 
11, Revised March 4, 1953; published 
in Federal Register Mareh 7, 1953, 
page 1318. ‘This reduction, of course, 
has no application to any necessity of 
retention of records for tax or pos 
sible other purposes. ) 


Recovery for Part Performance. 
Despite the fact that the reasonable 
value of the work completed by a con 
tractor under a fixed price contract, 
before the government's termination 
thereof, may have exceeded the total 
contract price, the Comptroller Gen 
eral ruled that he could not approve 
the contracting agency's paying the 
contractor more than a pro rata share 
of the total contract price. The de 
cision recognized that there are vary 
ing lines of authority on the maximum 
amount recoverable in a quantum me 
ruit claim for work completed on a 
breached contract, but in the absence 
of a ruling by the Supreme Court or 
the Court of Claims, the Comptroller 
General felt that he should not follow 
the more liberal determinations. 


Statute of Limitations._—'The Supreme 
Court has held that the two-year stat 
ute of limitations imposed in the Por 
tal-to-Portal Act applies to the gov- 
ernment’s suit for liquidated damages 
to enforce the child labor provisions 
of the Walsh-Healey Act, and that the 
statutory period begins to run from 
the date of violation of the Act rather 
than the later date of the determina 
tion by the Secretary of Labor that 
damages are to be sought. 


Contract Settlement. A recovery 
from a war contractor received 1947 
by a subcontractor for loss of antici 
pated profits on services it was not 
permitted to perform was held by a 
Circuit Court to be properly accrued 
in 1947, rather than in 1944 when the 
Contract Settlement Act was enacted. 
Prior to 1947, the subcontractor had 
no uncontested right to receive pay 
ment and any amount it might receive 
was not reasonably ascertainable. 
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Counting minutes can be profitable work— 
whether you’re on a $10,000,000 job like the 
Claiborne Towers, or even the smallest contract. 
And the closer you look to save wasted minutes, 
the more you will realize that the hoist is the 
heart of the job. 

Shelby Construction Co., Inc. used three 
American Model 75 hoists on the Claiborne 
Towers, and an average 17-floor lift was timed 
at 48 seconds. If that time had dropped to 60 
seconds, and you figure an average of 100 lifts 


3102 


Modernize. . CCOMBMUZE..... uith 


American Hoist 


The HOIST is 
the heart of 
the job 


per day, the total time loss would be 3!3 hours 
every 10 days. 

But you don’t need a stop-watch or slide rule 
to know that a fast, dependable, rugged hoist 
saves you time and money. That’s why most 
experienced contractors say: “I can’t take a 
chance... I want an American.”’ You can al- 
ways find exactly the model you need in the 
broad American line. Let your nearest American 
distributor help you get the hoist that makes 
minutes count. 


For safety...insist om 
Americ 














AMERICAN HOIST & DERRICK CO. ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 


Safe working capacity 
embossed on side plate. 
Every block packaged. 
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EDITORIALS 





The 34th A.G.C. Annual 
Convention 


% THE 34th annual convention of The Associated Gen 
eral Contractors of America, held in Miami, Florida, 
March 23-26, 1953, was the biggest and one of the best 
in association history. 

The holding of such a meeting of men and women from 
all parts of the nation and Alaska inevitably draws atten 
tion to the size of the construction industry and the con 
tributions it makes to the national welfare and defense. 


The prospects reported were that the construction 
industry during 1953 is likely to establish another record 
of new construction activity in excess of $33 billion, and 
of nearly $45 billion in total activity when maintenance 
and repair operations are included. 


If the potentials are realized, the industry once again 
will be the greatest single activity in the nation and will 
contribute approximately one-eighth of all the wealth 
created in the nation and its communities in services and 
products. 


The phrase, America Progresses Through Construction, 
has been used many times to describe the contributions 
which the industry makes to the nation and its commu 
nities. In addition, the industry’s work at home and over 
seas will be the foundation on which the national defense 
program rests. 


Attention was also focused by the convention on the 
key role which general contractors play in the construction 
industry, and the responsibilities which they have to in 
vestors in construction and the public when they assume 
the centralized responsibility for the execution of con- 
struction projects. 

A convention such as this also provides the opportunity 
to examine thoroughly the work which has been taken by 
the association, nationally and locally, of benefit to its 
members, the industry, and the public, and to assess the 
potentialities for the future. 


The conditions which are on hand for the industry were 
found to be those of an abundant volume of work, brought 
about by the removal of government controls and by the 
general availability of materials, but characterized by 
intense competition, sharp bidding and lower prices for 
completed projects. 


The convention took the position that the competition 
is an integral part of the economic system for which its 
members stand and is one of the means by which the 
public secures maximum value for its investment in con 
struction. 


The contributions which the construction industry can 
make to a dynamic national economy, the keystone of 
American prosperity and of a free world, were found to 
be unlimited. The making of these contributions was 
found to depend, in part, on the widest possible under- 
standing of objectives and on coordinated action. 
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The deliberations and actions of the convention brought 
greater recognition of the value of the association, nation 
ally and locally, of serving as the means through which 
information is provided for the industry and actions can 
be coordinated for the common good. 


The national association was able to report that through 
the years its facilities had been developed to the point 
where positive, constructive action was being taken on all 
major problems facing members, with the exception of 


problems such as unsettled international conditions. 


The A.G.C., when established in 1918 with 97 members, 
was founded upon the principle that industries and indi 
viduals, in order to retain the benefits arising from free 
initiative, should themselves accept responsibility for fair 
and intelligent self government and should discharge their 
obligations to the public to the best of their abilities. 


During the years there has been concentrated and ac 
cumulated through the association the wisdom and the 
benefits of the constructive actions of the men who have 
been officers, directors, chairmen and members of com 
mittees, members of chapter or national staffs. The effects 
of their constructive actions are steadily accruing to the 
benefit of A.G.C. members. 


Each year it has been notable how the A.G.C, has taken 
advantage of the accumulated experience, wisdom, and 
accomplishments of the past and has broadened its hori 
zons for future actions so that its work continues to in 
crease in volume, in effectiveness, and in value for the 
benefit of its members and the public. 


The association at the latest A.G.C. annual convention 
made innumerable recommendations and contributions for 


the industry. Among other things, the A.G.C. asked that: 


The construction industry discharge its full responsi 
bility in bringing about a dynamic national economy. 

The industry continue to execute essential defense con 
struction more efficiently and economically. 

Members and the association take effective steps to help 


stabilize the national economy. 
Contractors improve relationships with workmen. 


The association help develop improved contract docu 
ments, specifications and administrative procedures which 
are fair and equitable and which provide tremendous 
savings to all concerned. 


The industry seek to bring qualified new men into the 
industry and providing for their proper training. 


Contractors continue to improve safety methods to pre 
vent injuries and other losses. 


The association strive to improve relationships of gen 
eral contractors and other segments of the industry, the 
government, and the public. 


On a keynote that there should be a spiritual mobiliza 
tion coincident with our material mobilization, the A.G.C. 
at its 34th annual convention took a number of other ac 
tions which will further identify its members as con 
tractors of skill, integrity, and responsibility. 
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handle the factors 


of air entrainment” 
— James A. Nicholson 








There, in just seven words, is what you and 
every man engaged in concrete construction 
should know about air-entrained concrete. 
Mr. Nicholson made that statement during a 
speech before an assemblage of concrete ex- 
perts from all over the United States at the 
Quality Concrete Conference held at Vander- 
bilt University last October. The Nicholson 
Concrete Company, Toledo, Ohio, of which he 
is president, has had years of experience pro- 
ducing air-entrained concrete for many types 
of construction jobs. 

In his talk, Mr. Nicholson went on to state: 
‘Air entrainment by performance has earned 
widespread acceptance. The advantages of air 
entrainment so far outweigh the disadvantages 
(real or fancied), that there can be no justifica- 
tion for not specifying air-entrained concrete 
for practically all construction jobs. 

‘The way to overcome the disadvantages... 





is to intelligently handle the factors of air en- 
trainment. You do this by properly designing 
the mix and by controlling the amount of air 
entrained, to fit intended job use.” 

The safe, simple way to be sure with air- 
entrained concrete, as Mr. Nicholson points 
out, is to follow the “prescription”? method 
—add the required amount of any well-known 
air entraining agent to standard portland 
cement at the mixer. And remember—in 
cements, whether air entraining or stand- 
ard portland, there are none better than 





Marquette. 





* * * 


If you have any problems or questions on the 
use and mixing of air-entrained concrete, the 
Marquette Service Engineer will be glad to help 
and advise you—contact any Marquette office. 


Marquette Cement i¢ 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: Chicago «© St.Louis * Memphis « Jackson, Miss. * PLANTS: Oglesby, ill. 
Des Moines, la. * Cape Girardeau, Mo. * Nashville, Tenn. * Cowan, Tenn. © Brandon, Miss. 


PORTLAND e HIGH EARLY STRENGTH e AIR ENTRAINING e MASONRY 
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» USHERED in by the removal of 
government controls and the general 
availability of materials, a period of 
abundant work characterized by in- 
tense competition, sharp bidding and 
lower prices for completed construc- 
tion jobs is at hand for the construc 
tion industry, according to a national 
A.G.C, survey. 

Prices of materials are expected to 
be relatively stable with increases in 
some lines, and there is evidence that 
labor’s demand for wage raises, includ- 
ing fringe benefits in some areas, will 
be strongly resisted by employers, it 
was reported. 

The survey, covering prospects for 
the next six months, was made among 
the association’s 80 national directors 
and 122 chapters throughout the coun- 
try and Alaska. 

The survey, made by telegraph, in- 
dicated strongly that the amount of 
work coming on the market for the 
next six months of 1953 would be 
greater than in the comparable period 
last year for all three general classi- 
fications of construction building, 
highway and heavy. 

Almost without exception—the ac- 
tual ratio was 93 percent—respondents 
to the survey, reported a sharp rise in 
competition, characterized by some as 
the greatest they had ever experienced. 
Many of the respondents said it was 
the most severe since 1940. One con- 
tractor from the Middlewest expressed 
himself thus: “Intensity of competi- 
tion is intensely intense and no fun 
or profit on a market such as this.” 

Another Midwest contractor re- 
ported: “Competition has been terrific. 
Building jobs in this area so far have 
gone at cost or less.” A builder in the 
Middle Atlantic area wired: “Competi 
tion extremely keen. Builders reduc 
ing prices to alarming and distress 
ingly low limits.”” One reply from this 
region was terse: “Competition ter 
rific.”” This word came from the South 
west: “Competition more intense in 
this area than ever before.” 


Replies Are Emphatic 

Other replies were equally emphatic, 
using such adjectives as “vicious,” 
“rough,” “terrible,” “keen,” discour 
aging,” “heavy,” “tight,” ete., to de- 
scribe the competitive situation in their 
areas, 

The apparent paradox—more work 
but also more competition per job 
was interpreted by A.G.C. officials as 
a sign that more and more contractors 
were returning to the market who had 
not been bidding formerly because of 
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Keenest Competition Forecast 
Since 1940, in A.G.C. Survey 


© Bids to Sharpen Despite Abundant Work Ahead 
e Lower Prices in View for Completed Projects 


uncertainties caused by controls—un 
certainties which translated themselves 
into costly on-the-job delays for the 
contractor. 

Contractors are being encouraged 
to bid, A.G.C. spokesmen said, by sub- 
stantial assurance that they could now 
proceed on job schedules at a pace set 
by themselves for maximum efficiency 
and economy. They are apparently 
bidding on many jobs simultaneously, 
it was believed, and “loading up” on 
projects which they are able to com 
plete in rapid-fire order with newly 
developed techniques and equipment. 


Greatly Increased Capacity 
Highway and heavy engineering 
projects especially lend themselves to 
mechanization on a large seale and 
the introduction of new machines in 
these fields in recent years as well as 
new speed techniques developed in 
other branches of construction during 
World War ITI under the pressure of 
the heavy volume of defense work have 
greatly increased the capacity of the 
industry, A.G.C. officials said. 

They also cited the general feeling 
of optimism among contractors fos 
tered by forecasts of a record year and 
the belief that a better business climate 
now prevailed in the country, as an 
additional factor beckoning contractors 
to increased activity. 

The greatest increase was foreseen 
in highway construction according to 
the survey, with 86 percent of the re 
spondents stating that work in this 
category of construction would be at 
the same high volume or greater than 
in the comparable period of 1952. 
Sixty-two percent of the respondents 
said highway construction would be 
greater, 24 percent said it would be 
the same and 14 percent said it would 
be less. 

Fifty-four percent said building ac 
tivity would be greater in the next 
six months of this year than in the 
comparable months of 1952, while 24 
percent said it would be at the same 
level; giving a total of 78 percent of 
the respondents who forecast a volume 
in this branch of construction higher or 
equal to the same period last year. 


In the field of heavy construction, 
64 percent said it would be greater 
or the same. This was made up of 
tl percent who forecast a greater vol 
ume of heavy construction and 24 per 
cent who anticipated a volume equal to 
the 1952 period. Thirty-five percent 
looked for a decline in heavy construc 
tion. 

With the exception of an estimated 
decline in heavy construction in the 
Middle Atlantic and Southwestern 
States, the story foretold by the sur 
vey of gains in all three categories of 
construction activity uniform 
throughout the country. The 
Southwest showed the greatest con 
servatism in its predictions while all 


was a 
one 


the replies from New England pre 
dicted gains without exception. The 
South, Midwest and Pacific Coast 
areas showed the greatest optimism. 

The picture by area, with note 
worthy features: 


New England Replies were 100 per 
cent for gains in building, highway and 
heavy construction over the compa 
rable six months of 1952. The A.G.C. 
of New Hampshire and Vermont pre 
dicted than a 
crease in heavy construction and a 15 


more 100 percent in 
percent increase in highway construc 
The Rhode Island 
chapter said prospects in all three 
for the 
“excellent.” 


tion in its area. 


categories next six months 


were 


Middle Atlantic—— Building and high 
way work to increase, heavy to de 
crease. The decline in heavy construe 
tion was predicted by 
the replies. 


55 percent of 
Sixty-nine percent of the 
respondents looked for a greater vol 
ume of highway work. 

Several of the replies noted a shift 
to commercial, institutional and school 
construction industrial. 
Competition was reported “terrific” in 


away from 
this area and one report said prices 
for completed projects “have not ad 
vanced and in 
than a year ago.” 


most cases are lower 


South—Increases were predicted in 
all categories, with as high as 63 per 
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cent of the replies for an increase in 
building construction. Here as else 
where it should be borne in mind in 
evaluating the survey that the period 
of comparison was a time of record 
output for the construction industry. 

West Virginia reported a building 
increase of 50 percent ahead, with a 
shift Indus- 
trial construction was expected to rise 
in Louisiana. Throughout the South, 
somewhat of a trend to 


to school construction. 


commercial 


and industrial construction was fore- 
seen. 


Midwest—Greater volume of con- 
struction expected in all categories. 
A definite trend to commercial and 
school building with a lighter shift to 
public works, hospital and_ institu- 
tional work and a moderate decline in 
industrial. 


Southwest— More building and high- 








QUALITY 
CONSTRUCTION 


Quality controlled from open 
hearth to finished product in the modern Laclede Mills, 
these construction steels offer dependability of quality for 
your construction needs 


STEEL JOISTS 


For strong ... lightweight 
. economical construc- 


tion. Spans to 40 feet. sheets. 


Other Laclede quality construction steels: corrugated centering 
accessories © spirals *¢ pipe and conduit. 


LACLEDE STEEL COMPANY 


St. Lovis, Mo 


WELDED WIRE FABRIC 


Cold drawn, welded auto- 
matically . . . in rolls or 


al 


New Scruggs Vandervoort Barney department store 
in fashionable Clayton, Missouri. Architect: Harris 
Armstrong. Consulting Engineer: Neal J. Campbell. 
Contractor: Gamble Construction Co. 


MULTI-RIB ROUND 
REINFORCING BARS 


With Laclede improved 
design for maximum an- 
chorage ... and numbered 
to meet latest ASTM A305 
Specifications. 





way work. Fifty percent of the re- 
plies from this area predicted a decline 
in heavy work. A record volume of 
building construction was deemed pos- 
sible in West Texas where in the field 
of heavy construction the emphasis 
was expected to be on public works. 
Somewhat of a trend to schools and 
commercial activity was reported from 
West Texas, Amarillo, Houston and 
Corpus Christi. 


Rocky Mountain States—Increases 
predicted in all categories with a rise 
in building construction more con- 
fidently expected than in highway or 
heavy. Building construction is ex- 
pected to rise by 25 percent in Wyo- 
ming with schools accounting for a 
good share of the building increase. 
Building will also be up in Colorado 
School construction and public works 
is expected to increase in Nevada, 


Pacific Coast—Higher volume in all 
categories, with 80 percent of the 
replies foreseeing an increase in high- 
way activity and 60 percent foretelling 
an increase in building work. Build- 
ing, it was predicted, would decline in 
Alaska for the first half of the year. 

There were some shifts in types of 
projects reported here and there in 
the country. However, nationally, the 
“heaviest” trends were: 18 percent of 
the replies indicated a shift to com- 
mercial work; 15 percent said school 
construction would go up over the 
comparable six months of last year, 
and 8 percent reported that institu- 
tional work would increase. 

A relatively stable price structure 
for materials was reported from all 
sections of the country, with some con- 
tractors declaring that various mate- 
rials had declined or were expected to 
decline in price. Likewise, there were 
reports of increases in some items and 
the expectation of further increases. 
The Middlewest and Middle Atlantic 
appeared to the most 
stable price structures with pressure 
for higher prices strongest in the 
Southwest. 


areas have 


Pressure for higher wage rates was 
reported by 83 percent of those ans- 
wering the survey. Seventeen percent 
said wages were likely to remain stable 
while 7.5 percent reported pressure 
for fringe benefits such as health and 
welfare insurance. There were strong 
indications that employers generally 
would make determined efforts “to 
hold the line’’ on demands for wage 
increases, 
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» MEMBERS of The Associated 
General Contractors of America met 
in annual convention last month in 
Miami, Fla., to review the construction 
industry's year of greatest activity 
and the association’s contributions to 
its progress in 1952. 

It was apparent from the range of 
problems aired that both the industry 
and the association have entered a pe- 
riod of deeper responsibilities to the 
national welfare. The volume of con- 
struction and its impact upon the econ- 
omy of the United States presented an 
inspiring picture to the 1,800 general 
contractors and other construction rep- 
resentatives present at the four-day 
Miami meeting. The industry has 
grown to the point where an estimated 
work volume of $44 billion will be per 
formed this year and where one out 





Other Convention News 
Highlights of the A.G.C. con- 


vention carried in this issue of THe 
Constructor will be supplemented 
in the May issue by complete re 
ports of Division meetings and ac 
tions of cooperative committees. 











of every eight dollars received for 
goods and services in the nation’s mar 
ket place is a construction dollar. 

The conditions expected by the in- 
dustry during the next six months 
were reported to the convention from 
a survey of the association's directors 
and chapters. Ushered in by the re- 
moval of government controls and the 
general availability of materials, a pe- 
riod of abundant work is apparently 
at hand. The survey revealed, how- 
ever, that intense competition, sharp 
bidding and lower prices are in the 
ofing—further assurance to the public 
that it will receive full value for its 
investments in construction. 


Convention Resolutions Passed 


Cognizant of these conditions, the 
convention of general contractors took 
several important actions. Briefly, the 
AGC. : 


® Considered whereby con 
tractors and the association can dis- 
charge their proper responsibilities 
in working toward a more dynamic na 
tional economy, now that most controls 
over the industry have been removed. 


means 


® Recommended policies for the most 
economical continuation of 
construction. 


defense 


@ Adopted policies by which members 
and the association can work for the 
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New Responsibilities Faced by 
Contractors at A.G.C. Meeting 


@ 34th Annual Convention at Miami Draws 1,800 
© Builders View Role of Largest U. S. Industry 


stabilization of wage rates and im- 
proved labor-management relations. 

® Encourage the expansion of appren- 
tice training and other programs which 
help qualified young men to enter the 
industry and which provide for their 
proper training. 

® Approved further expansion of the 
accident prevention program carried 
on by the association for more than a 
quarter of a century. It was again 
pointed out that contractors acting 
voluntarily can administer safety pro- 
grams on their projects more efficiently 
than under government regulation. 


® Made several recommendations for 
the improvement of contract docu- 
ments, specifications, and administra- 
tive procedures which would lead to 
more economical practices on public 
and private construction, 

© Approved the review of all federal 
expenditures with a view toward bal- 
ancing the budget. It recom- 
mended that the government proceed 
only with public works projects which 
are clearly essential and employ on 
them the strictest standards of econ- 
omy, so long as sound engineering 


was 


judgment is exercised and necessary 
projects are not delayed needlessly. 

® Recommended principles to guide 
Congress in its consideration of legisla- 
tion affecting the industry. 

® Recommended a_ step for federal 
and other government units by which 
more adequate financing of the nation’s 
highway needs may be reached. 

® Recommended more adequate com 
pensation for the engineers needed to 
design public works projects and ad- 
minister construction programs. 

© Offered again its cooperation to 
solve within the industry such prob- 
lems of relations of general contractors 
with other segments of the industry as 
may arise. 

© Reviewed the progress of the first 
five years of the association's co-ordi 
nated public relations program and 
recommended continuation of an ener 
getic program in all its phases. 

® Approved recommendations leading 
to more effective cooperation of na- 


tional and chapter staffs in carrying 
out the association's programs. 

(Complete tert of resolutions are on 
pages 32 and 33. ) 


New A.G.C. Officers Installed 

C. P. Street, of McDevitt & Street 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., was installed as 
president of the A.G.C, to succeed 
Arthur S. Horner, of the A. S. Horner 
Construction Co., Denver, Colo. 

John MacLeod, of the Macco Corp., 
Paramount, Calif., was installed as 
vice president to succeed Mr. Street. 

Past President William Muirhead, 
of the William Muirhead Construction 
Co., Durham, N. C., re-elected 
secretary-treasurer, 


was 


Division Sessions Well Attended 

Separate meetings of the occupa 
tional divisions elected new officers and 
considered the problems pertinent to 
their types of construction. 

The Building Contractors’ Division, 
which represents 3,450 A.G.C. con- 
tractors engaged in building construc 
tion, considered measures adopted by 
various federal contracting agencies in 
response to A.G.C, proposals and rela 
subcontractors. The 
group elected Frank W. Burrows of 
Williams & Burlinga ne, 
Calif., as chairman to succeed W. 
Murray Werner, The Werner Co., 
Shreveport, La. Frank J. Rooney, 
Miami contractor, was installed as vice 
chairman. 


tionships with 


Burrows, 


The Highway Contractors’ Division, 
representing 2,675 A.G.C, contractors 
in highway and airport work, found 
the problem of highway financing the 
chief topic of discussion. The division 
installed P. M. Thornton of the Thorn 
ton Construction Co., Hancock, Mich., 
as chairman succeeding F. W. Helden 
fels, Jr., Heldenfels Bros., Corpus 
Christi, Tex. M. Claire Miller of 
San-Ore Construction Co., McPherson, 
Kan., was elected chairman, 
(Colonel Miller had been vice chair 
man of the division before serving in 
Korea as commanding officer of the 
139th Engineer Construction Bat- 
talion, an affiliated unit sponsored by 
the A.G.C. Kansas Contractors Asso 
ciation which performed outstanding 


vice 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION : 





Mr. Foreman 


A.G.C.’s Managing Director, H. E. 
Foreman, gave the 34th annual con- 
vention a comprehensive report on as- 
activities in 1952. He in 
cluded these remarks: 


sociation 


“Through the years, the A.G.C. has 
developed its facilities to the point 
where it has been able to take positive 
action on practically all major prob- 
lems which have faced general con 
tractors.” 


“The removal of emergency controls 
over the industry and a fresh concept 
of governmental functions by the new 
Administration provide a great oppor 
tunity to the association for construc 
tive action on projects of long-range 
benefit to its members, to the industry 
generally, and to the public. 


“The accomplishments of the past 
are preparation for greater achieve 
ments in the future. Throughout its 
history, the association, locally and na 
tionally, has been the medium through 
which its leaders have taken action for 
the improvement of conditions in the 
industry.” 


(See full text of Mr. Foreman’s an 
nual report on Page 65.) 





military construction work in Korea.) 

The Heavy Construction and Rail 
road Contractors’ Division, represent- 
ing 2,507 firms handling that type of 
construction, met to review progress 
of A.G.C, task units seeking specifica 
tion adjustments with federal agencies. 
Installed as chairman was Chester 
W. Cunningham, Condon-Cunningham 
Co., Omaha, to succeed Edward P. 
Coblentz, McLean Contracting Co., 
Baltimore. A. S. Macdonald of Strong 
& Macdonald, Tacoma, Wash., is new 
vice chairman. 
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An important feature of the conven- 
tion was the undertaking of mutual 
problems of the A.G.C. with other in- 
dustry groups in joint cooperative com- 
mittee meetings. In a number of sep- 
arate contractors met with 
state highway officials, with state avia- 
tion officials, with construction equip- 
ment distributors, with materials pro- 
ducers and with representatives from 
the Construction Industry Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Results of the 
discussions will be reported in next 
month’s issue of ‘Tur Constructor. 


sessions, 


Breakfast Meetings Held 


Two breakfast meetings were held 
by presidents and vice presidents of 
the chapters, branches and national 
association for the discussion of mat- 
ters of mutual interest. While there 
were no formal programs or actions, 
the meetings provided the opportunity 
for the exchange of valuable informa- 
tion and ideas. 

At one session of the convention, 75 
members of the chapter and national 
staffs were recognized for long service 
to the association. Awards were to 49 
who had served over 10 years, after 
their nomination by officers of the 
chapters and national association and 
approval of the Executive Committee. 
Twenty-six other individuals were hon- 
ored for service up to 10 years with 
an A.G.C. organization. 

The welcome to Miami was extended 
by M. R. Harrison, Jr., president of 
the South Florida Chapter. 


Miami Entertainment Planned 


An outstanding program of enter- 
tainment was provided by the hosts, 
which included members and chapters 
in District 10, comprising the states of 
Florida, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, and the 
South Florida Chapter. 

The light side of the convention 
opened with a “Welcome Night’’—re- 
ception, buffet and entertainment 
sponsored by underwriting companies 
of the surety industry. 

Other attractions included a_ golf 
tournament at the Riviera Country 
Club, a “Day-at-the-Races” at Gulf- 
stream Race Track, and a “Day-at- 
the-Beach” at Crandon Park. Con- 
cluding event was the annual banquet, 
at which Frank J. Rooney, chairman 
of the General Convention Committee, 
served as toastmaster. Past presidents 
and their wives were introduced and 
both the incoming and the retiring 
presidents, C. P. Street and Arthur S. 
Horner, made brief remarks. 


Georgia, 


Mr. Horner 


In his address opening the conven- 
tion, A.G.C. President Horner re- 
viewed the progress of the A.G.C, dur- 
ing 1952 and called attention to the 
opportunities of the future. 


In his comments, he said, “I believe 
that the construction industry, and 
this association, has before it perhaps 
its greatest opportunity of all time for 
helping in the growth and develop- 
ment of our nation and its communities. 


“We all keep thinking of the future 
and wonder if construction levels can 
continue high. The facts are that in 
construction the needs for most kinds 
of construction now are also at all time 
highs. We need thousands of class- 
rooms each year for the growing num- 
ber of school children. The demands 
of traffic are increasing so rapidly and 
our highways are deteriorating at such 
a rate that current construction is not 
even keeping pace with the needs. Our 
needs for water systems, the develop- 
ment of natural resources, and many 
others are such that we cannot catch 
up with demands for many years. 


“The thought which I wish to ex- 
press here is that in a dynamic econ- 
omy the potentialities of the construc- 
tion industry will be met as individuals, 
institutions, and public agencies rea! 
ize the needs for construction projects 
and have the confidence that they will 
receive full value for their investment 
in construction, 


“Our great opportunity now is to 
demonstrate by our actions, individu- 
ally as contractors and also collee- 
tively as an association, to the public 
that the projects which they need will 
be buiit with a maximum of skill, in- 
tegrity and responsibility.” 
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SYMONS FORMS PROVE THEIR VERSATILITY 
We're proud of this picture, for it shows the adaptability 
of Symons Forms for all types of walls. Curved walls, 
pilasters and many pours—all were done with one set 
of Symons Forms. 


SYMONS FORMS CUT LABOR COSTS 

Labor costs averaged 5c per square foot for erection and 
stripping of 11,382 square feet of contact wall. Rental 
charge for the first time use was $785.40 or 6.9 cents 
per square foot. 

SYMONS SALES and ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Symons’ salesman made on-the-job recommendations of 
the forms needed and saw to it that the forms arrived 


Symons Engineering Department will furnish you form 
layouts and job cost sheets on your formwork— without 


charge or on. Send us the plans for your next job. 
You will be well pleased with the recommendations and 
the substantial savings in labor and material that can 
be realized. 





SYMONS CLAMP & MFG. COMPANY 
4259 Diversey Avenue, Dept. D-3, Chicago 39, Ill. 


Please send information on Symons Forms. (Enclosed are 
plans for form layouts and job cost sheets.) 
i 


Address 


City_ 











YMONHS CLAMP & MFG. COMPANY 


4259 DIVERSEY AVENUE © CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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CATERPILLAR 





360 MILES TO UNGAVA IRON 
and it’s a tough job 
every inch of the way 


‘Two Gardner-Denver compressors, powered by Cat Dss00 Engines, furnish air for drilling blast holes. 
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A Ds with No. 8A ‘Dozer pioneers a path for drill crews and compressors. This is typical terrain. 


Onc of the most spectacular engineering 
jobs of this century is the construction 
of a railroad from Seven Islands, Que- 
bec, on the St. Lawrence, to Knob Lake, 
850 miles from the Arctic Circle. It is 
being built for the Iron Ore Company 
of Canada, to tap the rich iron deposits 
of the Ungava region. 

Early last year a section boss, work- 
ing on the right of way that runs north- 
ward to Labrador, made a historic 
remark, Quoted in a national maga- 
zine, he said, “Without the Cat* and 
the airplane that ore would sure stay 


up there a mighty long time.” 


This P& H 1%-yd. shovel, excavating on the 
right of way, is powered by a Caterpillar D13000 
Engine. 


It was the airplane that flew in the 
men and the first small tractors and 
bulldozers. ‘They in turn built the land- 
ing ficlds for bigger planes to bring in 
bigger earthmovers. Since then the 
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battle has gone forward, foot by rugged 
foot, through the wilderness. 

Today, at a rough estimate, more 
than 250 miles of right of wav have 
been cleared and 190 miles rough- 
graded. Something over 110 miles of 


track have been laid and are in use. 


Handling the job are four big con- 
tracting firms which have pooled their 
resources under the name of C.M.M.K. 
The initials stand for Carticr Construc- 
tion Co., McNamara Construction Co., 
Mannix Ltd. and Morrison-Knudsen of 
Canada. An immense quantity of equip- 
ment has been assembled by the com- 
bined companies. It includes track-type 
tractors and bulldozers, wheel tractors 
and scrapers, wagons, motor graders, 


shovels, cranes, compressors, engines 


and clectric sets. About 195 Caterpillar* 


units are in use — roughly two-thirds of 


the total machines on the job. 


The route traverses extremely rough 
terrain, with mountains, dense forests 
and 1,000-foot canyons to be crossed 
Much of it has to be blasted out of 
solid rock, and in the whole 360 miles 


there isn’t a yard that isn’t tough. 


In the bitter months of midwinter 


much of the equipment is laid up in the 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., 


*Both Cat and Caterpillar are 


tp. 
ee 3 ee 


Lo ee 


At this point the grade is nearly ready for rail. 
A Cat No, 12 Motor Grader is shown spreading 
and leveling fill. 


scores of camps that have been built 
along the route. During this period 
operations and maintenance men have 
an opportunity to overhaul the ma- 
chines in preparation for open weather. 
Caterpillar Dealers have sent some of 
their best service men and special tools 


to the base camps to help with the work. 


Phe cost of the railroad project has 
been estimated at $200,000,000, and 
Started in the 
fall of 1950, it is expected that the job 
will be completed and the first ore 
1954. Meanwhile the 


mines are being developed, and within 


it may easily run higher 


hauled out in 


two or three years this area should be 
furnishing the raw material for a big 


share of America’s stecl 


PEORIA, 


registered trademarks —'R 


ILLINOIS 





To keep pace with modern standards 


ot living 5 ae ae There is tremendous need 


for all kinds of construction 


institutions, buildings 





mil a | highways 





basic community facilities 


/ 


The Construction Industry 


/ has the immediate capacity 


to build these essential 


projects wherever needed 


Maximum economy, efficiency 


in construction does result 


from centralizing full 





responsibility in the 


General Contractor of 





established reliability 


THE A. G. Cc. EMBLEM 








The ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Inc. 


Representing more than 6,300 of the Nation’s Leading General Contracting Firms of Proven Skill, Responsibility and Integrity — 
Engaged in the Construction of Buildings, Highways, Railroads, Airports, Public Werks, Defense Projects 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON 4, D.C. 
{merica Progresses Through Construction ... Construct by Contract ! 
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» W. WALTER WILLIAMS, Un- 
der Secretary of Commerce, told gen- 
eral contractors assembled at the 
A.G.C. Miami convention that theirs 
is a major responsibility in the nation’s 
economy. 

He spoke of the movement under a 
Republican Administration back to 
the merits of competition and a free 
market in which business can flourish 
and he called attention to a backlog of 
construction needs that should stimu- 
late the industry for some time to come. 

“We must avoid the impairment of 
the free market,” Mr. Williams de- 
clared. ‘‘We must preserve the capi- 
talistic free enterprise system. We 
must avoid the destruction of indi- 
vidual incentive and ingenuity; we 
must continue to work for an economic 
environment in which inventiveness, 
initiative and hard work will be re- 
warded. We must avoid destroying 
the growth of productivity without 
which rising living standards and eco- 
nomic growth are impossible.” 


No “Hush-Hush” About Recession 


Speaking of the fear of a recession, 
the under secretary “Today, 
every so often, one hears questions 
asked and anxieties whispered with 
respect to the possibility of a decline 
in our business curve as defense ex- 
penditures taper off. This is not a 
problem to be dealt with in a ‘hush- 
hush’ fashion. 


said, 


It is a problem to be 
brought out and laid upon the table 
in the broad light of day. A careful 
examination should be made of all the 
facts and a sound plan devised. 

“The innumerable wants and de- 
mands of a nation comprising 158 mil- 
lion people are such that a thorough 
going sales promotion program should 
readily enough be able to pick up the 
slack occasioned by a lessening of de- 
fense expenditures.” 


Points Out Highway Needs 


Of highway construction needs, he 
stated, “There were 53,000,000 motor 
vehicles traversing highways in 1952. 
These covered a total distance of 517 
billion miles. This was 71% greater 
than the 302 billion miles run in 1940 
by 32,435,000 vehicles. It is interest- 
ing to note that the increase of travel 
in this 12-year period parallels almost 
exactly the increase in this country’s 
total production of goods and services. 
If this parallel continues and the gross 
national product expands at even the 
minimum rate that has been estimated, 
we may look for a travel of 725 billion 
vehicle miles, a further 


increase of 








Williams Tells Builders of Nation’s Needs 


@ Reassures Contractors of Prospects After the Defense Buildup 





Mr. Williams 


40%, by 1963—10 years hence. 
“Most of us think that trafhic. con 
ditions are intolerable but the 
next ten years, it appears, will bring 
worse conditions unles we can find the 
means of increasing the capacity of 


now, 


our highways and streets to convey the 
steadily increasing flow of travel. The 
size of the present program gives no 
particular assurance that we shall bet 
ter conditions in the future. The big 
obstacle in the way of an all-out ex 
panded highway construction program 
is lack of funds.” 

Of the new administration, he said, 
“The new team in Washington believes 
that the potential benefits which may 
derive for all of our people are well 
nigh unlimited, if it is clearly recog 
nized what makes our economic sys 
tem tick. 
helping to develop a dynamic, expand 
ing economy, the products of which 
will increase the well-being of all of 
our citizens. 

“Although many of the members of 
this new from the 
ranks of business, nevertheless, these 
businessmen clearly recognize that 
only as all segments of our economic 
society prosper and benefit can the 
businessman and his interests prosper 
and benefit.” 


This new team believes in 


team have come 





Hunter Reports on 


» PROGRESS on the Navy's civil 
construction program was outlined for 
the A.G.C, contractors by Capt. A. D. 





Captain Hunter 


Hunter, deputy chief of the Navy Bu 
reau of Yards and Docks. 

He pointed out that construction 
completed or under construction dur 
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Naval Construction 


ing the year ending March 1 totaled 
#1.2 billion, compared to a budget of 
#250 million for the whole Navy 20 
years ago. 

“A sound military public works pro 
gram of reasonable size each year is 
good strategic policy and would work 
out better than our recent program of 
feast and famine. When we get a 
large program one year and then a 
starvation none at all in the 
following year, we knock ourselves out 
building up to take care of the large 
program and then repeat the process 
in reverse in tearing apart our organ 
ization to get within the budget limita 
tions of the small one. 


one or 


That way we 
waste a lot of time, effort and money. 
I know you people in the construction 
industry would welcome a 
program. 

“During the last year, we believe 
that our construction program prog 
ressed reasonably well. Such a pro- 
gram cannot get anywhere without the 
contracting industry. As usual, it has 
been a pleasure working with your 
organization and the many members 
who have been awarded our contracts.” 


balanced 
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Problems in Military Construction Aired 


@ Sturgis Asks Contractors to Help Effect Building Economies 


» PROBLEMS of national defense 
and civil construction were outlined by 
Maj. Gen. Samuel D. Sturgis, Jr., who 
in one of his first public apperances 
since confirmation as the Army Chief 
of Engineers, pointed out at the A.G.C. 
annual meeting that the military con- 
struction program is particularly chal- 
lenging. 

“If anything, the jobs we are doing 
and the jobs we will be called upon 
to do exceed the World War IT re 
quirements for ingenuity and careful 
planning, he said. “For today we 
must plan our defense construction to 
meet future needs that are not always 
positive. The military construction 
program today is necessarily based on 
decisions subject to changes generated 
by the continual shifts and maneuvers 
of global strategy.” 

Of overseas construction, he noted, 
“This task our most difficult 
problem because we are charged with 


poses 


accomplishing this mission efficiently 
and economically in areas where com- 
parable major construction has never 
before been attempted. The problems 
are numerous and presently available 
solutions at best are only partial. We 
are assigned schedules comparable to 
wartime and given a set of peacetime 
rules.” 
Essential Projects Program 

Speaking of civil works he stated, 
‘As usual in times of emergency, when 
military construction is greatly ac- 
celerated, there has been a decrease or 
slowdown in these activities. At the 
present time, our civil works program 
essentially is made up of projects 
which contribute directly to the de- 
fense effort or to projects necessary to 
the civilian economy which 
the defense requirements.” 

Speaking of the “freeze” of con 
struction projects while programs are 


support 





Proctor Reaffirms Role of the Engineer 


@ Calls for Restoration of Faith in Individual Initiative 


» THE need for a “spiritual mobili 
zation coincident with our material 
mobilization,’ was described to the 
34th annual A.G.C. convention by 
Carlton S. Proctor, of New York, past 
president of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. Mr. Proctor declared 
that the engineer has been called upon 
“for decision as to whether his cele 
brations were to encompass merely the 
exhibition of past accomplishments or 
were to include evidence of the dedica 
tion of his talents to a more complete 
service to the welfare of mankind.” 
Impact of Engineering Work 
Referring to the engineer’s role in 
society reviewed last year at the Cen 
tennial of Engineering, he said: 
“Here opportunity — for 
acknowledgment of his direct respon- 
sibilities for the social impacts and the 
economic repercussions of his work. 


was his 


This was the time for decision as to 
whether this great convocation was to 
set its sights and standards by accom- 
plishments of the past, or would serve 
as the portal to opportunity to ap- 
praise the increasing demands of the 
engineer of tomorrow; the threshold 
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from which to view the expanding 
horizons and poignant opportunities of 
the engineering era ahead of us.” 

He added: ‘Restoration of faith in 
the values of individual freedoms and 
in competitive enterprise and the re- 
newal of man’s confidence in the in- 
tegrity of engineered science can be 


(Continued on page 31) 


Mr. Proctor 


General Sturgis 


“The contractors of America and the 
Corps of Engineers have had a long, 
successful and honorable record of 
association.” 





being reviewed and of relationships 
with the industry, he said, “We have 
an over-riding responsibility to ascer- 
tain that what we build is absolutely 
necessary and that it is of a full dol- 
lar’s value to the government. The re- 
sponsibility for insuring the best con- 
struction is not the government’s alone. 
As contractors you must share equally 
that burden. In our relationships 
with the construction industry, the 
Corps of Engineers has been, and will 
continue to be, guided by two prin- 
ciples: (1) To insure economical, ade- 
quate construction for the government 
and (2) to insure fairness to the con 
tractor.” 


Defends Corps’ Civil Works 


He referred to relationships and 
experiences of contractors and the 
Corps of Engineers during World 
War II and the defense program, and 
said: 

“We were able to take up success- 
fully that vast task because of our 
experience in executing the world’s 
greatest peacetime civil works con 
struction job, and especially because of 
the resources of our country-wide civil 
works organization. Without that all- 
important background gained through 
civil works, that vital nucleous of op- 
erational districts and divisions that 
no treasure could purchase on the out- 
break of war or no system replace, we 
could never have done the job. Woe 
betide this country should it ever for- 
get the bulwark that the civil works of 
the Corps of Engineers has been to 
the national defense. 
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accomplished through a restoration of 
man’s faith in spiritual values to re- 
store his eagerness to face the dangers 
of the moment so that he may experi- 
ence the certainty of the eternal. 

“Every man in our great construc 
tion industry should see more clearly 
than does he of any other pursuit that 
the benefits to man attainable through 
the extension and the application of 
the discovery of atomic energy, are in- 
calculable. It is unthinkable and 
treason to our forbears for us to fear 
a Russian A-bomb, mythical or real, 
and it is high time that we awaken 
to the fact that what Russia fears most 
is not our A-bomb. Because we have 
a secret weapon of which Russia is in 
deadly fear, a weapon which she can 
never reproduce; a secret weapon that 
is the hope of release and salvation to 
millions of ravaged people. 

“Our secret weapon is our tradition 
of teamwork, of integrated effort, and 
mutual confidence. It is our partner 
ship of engineer, management, skilled 
workman and risk capital, our great 
construction industry; it is our indus 
trial genius, our frontiers, our Alaska. 
It is our mass production, our genera 
tions of skilled workmen, our atmos- 
phere of competitive enterprise, our 
freedom and our Christian ethics.”’ 





Principles and Progress 





The remarks of Carlton Proctor on 
principles for engineers were matched 
later in the convention by Arthur S. 
Horner, retiring A.G.C. president. 
Speaking of principles for A.G.C. 
contractors, he declared: 

“We have become strong as a result 
of our adherence to principles. We 
have grown up. We are respected. 
We have achieved great prestige .. . 
I have faith in the future of the A.G.C. 
as a strong and dynamic force in the 
construction industry—an example of 
what. adherence to principles can mean 
in the attainment of our goals.” 





Future Meetings of the A.G.C. 
@ Mid-year Board Meeting, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Sep 
tember 14-16, 1953. 


@ 35th Annual Convention, Statler 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Mar. 1-4, 1954. 
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Street, MacLeod Take Office at Miami 


@ 14-member Executive Committee, Advisory Board Named 


» C. P. STREET, McDevitt & 
Street Co., Charlotte, N. C., was in 
stalled as president of The Associated 
General Contractors of America and 
John MacLeod, Maceo Corporation, 
Paramount, Calif., as vice president, at 
the 34th annual convention in Miami. 

Past President William Muirhead, 
Muirhead Construction Co., Durham, 
N. C., was re-elected secretary-treas 
urer for this vear. 

The 1953 Executive Committee, as 
approved by the Board of Directors, 
and now numbering 14 instead of 12 
due to a change in the by-laws, is as 
follows: 


President Street; Vice President 
MacLeod; Division Chairmen Frank 
F. Burrows, Burlingame,  Calif., 


(building), P. M. Thornton, Hancock, 
Mich., (highway) and C, W. Cunning- 
ham, Omaha, Neb. (heavy-railroad) ; 
Walter L. Couse, Detroit, Mich.; A. S. 
Horner, Denver, Col.; George C. Koss, 
Des Moines, Iowa; A. S. Macdonald, 
Tacoma, Wash.; Glen W. Maxon, Day 
ton, O.; F. L. Shackelford, Greenville, 
S. C.; Arthur H. Wells, Chicago, IIL; 
W. Murray Werner, Shreveport, La., 
and D. W. Winkelman, Syracuse, N. Y. 


New Advisory Board 
The newly-elected directors installed 
at the convention were listed on page 
59 of the February issue of Tur Con 
Members of the new Ad 
visory Board are: 
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George H. Atkinson, South San 
Francisco, Calif.; Albert D. Blakeslee, 
New Haven, Conn.; Frank A. Barber, 
Baton Rouge, La.; Alex Brest, Jack 
sonville, Fla.; C. E. Cooke, Detroit, 
Mich.; D. H. Cox, Houston, Tex.; 
Morris E. DeWitt, Poplar Bluff, Mo.; 
N. K. Dickerson, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; 
C. B. Ford, Dyersburg, Tenn.; M. F. 
Gautier, San Francisco; H. H. Hall, 
East St. Louis, Ill; Ira H. Hardin, 
Atlanta, Ga.; D. A. Harmon, Okla 
homa City, Okla.; J. A. Henderson, 
Winona, Minn.; F. W. Heldenfels, Jr., 
Corpus Christi, Tex.; George Heller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and V. N. Holder 
Columbus, O., and Carl B. 
Jansen, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


man, 


Also, Thomas H. Joyce, Jr., Spring 
field, Ill.; M. B. Killian, San Antonio, 
Tex.; Carl E. Nelson, Logan, Utah; 
Carl W. Olson, Lincoln, Neb.; Walter 
W. Priester, Davenport, Iowa; C. R. 
Ralph, Topeka, Kan.; Leo P. Richard 
son, Detroit; Frank W. Robertson, 
Huntington, W. Va.; William Soule, 
Pensacola, Fla.; R. A. Smith, Los An 
geles, Calif.; R. S. Ursprung, Cleve 
land, O.; John A. Volpe, Malden, 
Mass.; Arthur H. Wells, Chicago, IL. ; 
Marshall J. Wylie, 
N. M., and John H. 


Albuquerque, 
Sellen, Seattle. 


This leaves two places open on the 
Advisory Board to be filled by the 
president at his discretion during the 
year, in conformity 
practice. 


with the usual 






C. P. Street, center, 1953 president, is flanked by A. S. Horner, left, retiring 
president, and John MacLeod, 1953 vice president. 


Induction of the new officers 


took place during the concluding session of the four-day convention on Thursday, 


March 26. 
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Actions of 34th Annual A.G.C. Convention 


Industrial Safety 

The Associated General Contractors of America, at its 
34th annual convention in Miami, Florida, March 23-26, 
1953, endorses the principle that the association’s accident 
prevention program which has been carried out for more 
than a quarter of a century should continue to be ex- 
panded and improved. 

The association, again, strongly recommends to its mem- 
bers that they continue to improve their planned programs 
to prevent accidents on their projects. 

The association also expresses vigorous opposition to 
legislation by Congress for the supervision of industrial 
safety regulations, on other than federally financed proj- 
ects, for the reasons that such legislation is an unwarranted 
assumption of authority vested in the states, and that the 
industry can carry out more effective safety measures on 
a voluntary basis. 


Construction for National Defense 


During periods of unsettled international conditions, the 
national defense is of paramount importance. Construc- 
tion operations are basic to defense preparations, and such 
work continues as one of the industry's most important 
responsibilities. 

During the defense program prior to World War IT, 
during the entire war period, and during the subsequent 
defense program, the construction industry has mobilized 
immediately for the fast and economical construction of 
defense projects. 

The increasing promptness and effectiveness with which 
this mobilization has become possible depends first on the 
familiarity of the governmental agencies with the tasks 
for which they are responsible, and second, on the fa- 
miliarity of contracting organizations with the policies 
and personnel of the agencies. Much of this familiarity 
is gained through execution of civilian construction work. 

The Associated General Contractors of America, at its 
34th annual convention in Miami, Florida, March 23-26, 
1953, recommends to the President of the United States 
and the Congress that, during periods of unsettled inter 
national conditions, the agencies which have mobilized 
themselves and contracting organizations for necessary 
defense construction, or are in a position to do so promptly, 
should éontinue the administration of federal and federal 
aid construction programs. 


State Labor Laws 
The Associated General Contractors of America, at its 
34th annual convention in Miami, Florida, March 23-26, 
expresses its opposition to any federal law which would 
impair or supersede labor legislation by the several states. 


Prevailing Wage Scales 


In order to conserve public funds, to combat inflationary 
pressures, and to avoid disruption of conditions in the 
construction industry, The Associated General Contractors 
of America, at its 34th annual convention in Miami, 
Florida, March 23-26, 1953, again strongly urges that, in 
predetermining the minimum wages for federal construc- 
tion projects, the Secretary of Labor: 

1. Maintains the historic differentials which have been 
recognized between building construction and highway and 
heavy construction. 
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2. Gives realistic consideration to the wage scales which 
are actually prevailing in the locality. 

For the same reasons, the association also recommends 
that federal agencies, undertaking construction work with 
their own forces or by contract, conform to the wage 
scales actually prevailing in the community. 

Wage Stabilization 

The Associated General Contractors of America, at its 
34th annual convention in Miami, Florida, March 23-26, 
1953, endorses the action of the President of the United 
States in suspending wage and price controls, and ex- 
presses the conviction that the best interests of the na- 
tion’s economy are served by the normal negotiations of 
management and labor which are free, insofar as pos- 
sible, from governmental intervention and regulation. 

The association finds that, generally, the wages paid 
in construction have increased commensurately with in- 
creases in the cost of living and productivity. 

The association therefore recommends that members and 
chapters accept their responsibilities as representatives of 
the construction industry to cooperate with the national 
administration and the people of the United States in their 
efforts to stabilize the national economy by avoiding un- 
warranted increases in wages or fringe benefits which are 
detrimental to the national welfare. 


Construction Industry Relationships 

The Associated General Contractors of America, at its 
34th annual convention in Miami, Florida, March 23-26, 
1953, expresses its opposition to S. 848, and similar pro- 
posals for a revised federal contract procedure, for the 
reasons that such legislation would cause unnecessary gov- 
ernment regulation of business relationships in the con- 
struction industry, and would tend to increase the cost of 
public works construction. 

The association continues to offer its cooperation to 
solve within the industry such problems of the relation- 
ships of general contractors with other segments of the 
industry as may arise. 

Right of Judicial Review 

The Associated General Contractors of America, at its 
34th annual convention in Miami, Florida, March 23-26, 
1953, reaffirms the resolution adopted at its previous con- 
vention as follows: 

The majority decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Wunderlich case, decided November 
26, 1951, interpreting the “disputes clause” (Article 15) 
of the Standard Form of Government Contract to mean 
that the determination of a department head is final, and 
that there can be no recourse to the courts in disputes 
involving questions of fact unless fraud on the part of 
the government is alleged and proved, makes legislation 
mandatory by the Congress of the United States to prevent 
the destruction of the competitive contract method now 
prevailing throughout the constructien industry. 

The dissenting opinions recognize and warn that the 
majority decision has wide application as well as a devas- 
tating effect, granting the contracting officer the power of 
life and death over a private business, which permits him 
to act without fear of further administrative review by 
an independent government agency not involved in the 
dispute or judicial review by the courts. 
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The Associated General Contractors of America for the 
past several years has sought administrative action on the 
revision of the “disputes clause” (Article 15) to permit 
judicial review of all questions arising under a contract, 
all to no avail. 

It is the sense of this convention that any decision by a 
contracting officer or head of a department should be sub- 
ject to judicial review in order to guarantee that such 
decision is reasonable, made with due regard to the rights 
of both the contracting parties, and supported by the evi- 
dence upon which such decision was based. 

Therefore, The Associated General Contractors of 
America urges the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation conferring on the courts jurisdiction to review 
any decision by a contracting officer or head of a depart- 
ment that is unreasonable or unjust, or not supported by 
substantial evidence; and further, that any provision in 
any contract with the United States abridging the rights 
of the parties thereto to court review be declared null 
and void and that contractors’ suits now pending in the 
courts which have not been finally adjudicated be safe- 
guarded in this legislation. 


Administration and Inspection of Construction Contracts 

To assist in obtaining more uniform procedures for ad 
ministration of contracts and inspection of projects, which 
would avoid delays presently encountered on municipal 
and other types of public works construction, The Asso 
ciated General Contractors of America, at its 34th annual 
convention in Miami, Florida, March 23-26, 1953, recom- 
mends that the administration and inspection functions 
be supervised by a competent engineer or by competent 
engineers in the same engineering department of the gov- 
ernmental unit. 


Adequate Compensation for Engineers 

Because the salaries paid to construction engineers em- 
ployed by municipalities and many other governmental 
organizations are not sufficient to maintain sufficient staffs 
of competent and trained personnel necessary to design 
and administer construction programs in the most eco 
nomical manner, The Associated General Contractors of 
America, at its 34th annual convention in Miami, Florida, 
March 23-26, 1953, recommends that engineers administer- 
ing such construction programs be paid salaries com- 
mensurate with their responsibilities and commensurate 
with salaries paid by private industry. 


Construction by Contract 


Because public funds are safeguarded when municipal 
and other public works projects are executed by contract, 
The Associated General Contractors of America, at its 
34th annual convention in Miami, Florida, March 23-26, 
1953, recommends that public works contracts be awarded 
to the lowest responsible bidder after public advertisement. 
It further recommends that when governmental agencies 
undertake construction with their own forces that com- 
prehensive and accurate cost records be available for 
public inspection. 


Furnishing Materials and Equipment 

Because maximum efficiency can be secured when com- 
plete responsibility for the construction of a project is 
centralized in a competent general contractor, The Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America, at its 34th annual 
convention in Miami, Florida, March 23-26, 1953, recom- 
mends to governmental agencies that all materials and 
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equipment to be incorporated into the project be furnished 
by the contractor in accordance with the plans and specifi- 
cations, except when special circumstances make it feasible 
for the government agency to furnish them. 


Abnormal Hazards 


With the objectives of reducing the number of contin- 
gencies which might confront contracting organizations 
and thereby conserving public funds, The Associated Gen 
eral Contractors of America, at its 34th annual convention 
in Miami, Florida, March 23-26, 1953, recommends that 
governmental agencies assume the responsibility for dam- 
ages during the execution of construction operations which 
are caused by flood, ice, earthquakes, acts of war, riot, or 
other disasters which are beyond the control of the con 
tractor and which could not have been foreseen as a risk 
to be assumed by the contractor. 

Highway Financing 

The volume of traffic on the nation’s highways and the 
hazards of travel have increased at a greater rate than 
the construction of safe, adequate facilities. Highway 
needs extend beyond state borders, and have a direct effect 
on interstate commerce. 

In view of the fact that the federal government returns 
for highway construction use only approximately one 
quarter of the funds collected in excise and gasoline taxes, 
The Associated General Contractors of America, at its 
34th annual convention in Miami, Florida, March 23-26, 
1953, therefore strongly recommends to the President of 
the United States, to the Congress, and to the states that: 

1. The federal government assume its proper respon 
sibility for the nation’s highway needs by increasing fed- 
eral-aid returns to the states of not less than the total 
amount of funds collected in taxes from highway users. 

2. The federal-aid highway construction program be 
administered through present channels. 

3. There should be no diversion to other purposes of 
tax funds collected from highway users by any unit of 
government. 

Public Recognition of Highway Needs 

The Associated General Contractors of America, at its 
34th annual convention in Miami, Florida, March 23-26, 
1953, expresses its appreciation to the nation’s newspapers, 
magazines, radio and television stations, to the many 
manufacturers, and to the various other organizations 
which have been performing the public service of calling 
attention to the serious need for a more safe and adequate 
highway system. 

The association recommends that appropriate circulation 
of this resolution be made by the national association, by 
chapters and branches, and by the members to those indi 
viduals and organizations which have engaged in this 
public service project. 


Valley Authorities 

The 34th annual convention of The Associated General 
Contractors of America, held in Miami, Florida, March 
23-26, 1953, reaffirms its opposition to valley authority 
type of legislation which constitutes a dangerous departure 
from our constitutional and democratic form of govern 
ment and an insidious threat to our private enterprise 
system. It again recommends that development of re 
sources should be carried out by existing government 
agencies whose activities are subject to control by our 
elected representatives in Congress and by the courts. 
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A.G.C. Committees Spark Industry Actions 


® Wide Range of Contractor Problems Tackled in Miami Sessions 


» THE WIDE RANGE of associa- 
tion activities undertaken on behalf 
of the construction industry was ap- 
parent in A.G.C. committee meetings 
held in conjunction with the 34th 
annual convention. In some 16 sep- 
arate meetings, groups of contractors 
sought ways to improve relationships 
within the construction industry and 
with government units, and to re-affirm 
the contract method. A brief summary 
of the meetings follows: 


Accident Prevention. Meetings were 
held of the Accident Prevention Com- 
mittee, headed by H. B. Alexander, 
Harrisburg, Pa., and liaison groups 
of the A.G.C. Secretaries’ and Man 
agers’ Council and safety engineers 
of the Associations of Casualty In- 
surers to discuss improved safety pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Alexander presented to the 
president the award for outstanding 
service to safety made to A.G.C. by 
the National Safety Council. A num- 
ber of awards for outstanding safety 
records were made to A.G.C. members 
at the convention by the committee, 
and others were sent to chapters for 
local presentation. 

Past accomplishments were re- 
viewed, and possibilities for an ex- 
panded accident prevention program 
were recommended by the committee. 


Apprenticeship. The continuation and 
expansion of apprentice and other pro- 
grams which encourage qualified young 
men to enter the construction industry 
and provide for their proper training 
was recommended by the Apprentice- 
ship Committee, headed by Fred 
Fisher, Houston, Tex. 

An award to the manager whose 
chapter has an outstanding apprentice 
training program was made to Loy W. 
Duddlesten, of the Houston Chapter. 
Contracts. Discussions and recom- 
mendations of a meeting of the Con- 
tract Forms and Specifications Com- 
mittee were reported by George C. 
Loorz, Oakland, Calif., in the absence 
of Chairman George H. Atkinson, 
South San Francisco. 

The committee recommended ap- 
proval of a suggested revision of the 
standard form for private engineering 
construction, which had undergone no 
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change since 1925, as developed by 
the A.S.C.E. and A.G.C. 

It also recommended approval of a 
revision in the standard form of agree- 
ment between owner and contractor on 
a cost plus a fee basis which had been 
reviewed by committees of the A.G.C. 
and American Institute of Architects. 

Substantial benefits to the govern- 
ment and the industry through im- 
proved specifications and contract ad- 
ministrative procedures were reported 
by committee task units with the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, Navy Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, and Army Corps 
of Engineers. 

Development of a standard form of 
contract for municipal engineering 
construction was also recommended as 
a project for committees of the A.G.C. 
and the American Public Works Asso- 
ciation. 


Bylaws. A_ recommendation was 
adopted that the association’s Execu- 
tive Committee be increased by two 
members to a total of 14, as recom- 
mended by the Governing Provisions 
Committee, headed by Past President 
M. W. Watson, Topeka, Kan.  Be- 
cause of continued increase in mem- 
bership, the larger committee permits 
wider representation. 


Labor. A day-long meeting during 
which 12 subjects embracing 20 items 
were discussed was held by the Labor 
Committee, headed by Arthur H. 
Wells, Chicago. 

The committee met with John T. 
Dunlop, chairman of the National 
Joint Board for the Settlement of 
Jurisdictional Disputes, reported that 
the board has worked well, and recom- 
mended its renewal on March 31. 

Three resolutions, which were sub- 
sequently adopted, were recommended 
with respect to contractors’ responsi- 
bilities for wage stabilization, pre- 
vailing wage scales on federal proj- 
ects, and opposition to any federal 
law which would impair or supersede 
state labor legislation. 

The staff was commended for its 
work, and policies were adopted for 
its guidance in having stipulations 
filed by general and subcontractors 
with the jurisdictional board, and, if 
necessary, securing an amendment to 
the Taft-Hartley Act requiring man- 


datory injunctions in jurisdictional 
disputes. 


Market Development. The intense 
competition between general contrac- 
tors gives further assurance to the 
public that it will receive full value 
for its investment in construction, the 
Market Development Committee, 
headed by Fred J. Early, Jr., San 
Francisco, reported. 

The committee reported its opinion 
that the government had acted wisely 
last month in removing controls over 
the start and continuation of construc- 
tion projects, and saw no need for 
standby controls. It endorsed pre- 
viously stated policies of the associa- 
tion with respect to economy in gov- 
ernment public works programs, and 
expressed the opinion that private and 
other governmental programs would 
take up the slack caused by curtail- 
ment of federal construction. 

It recommended that construction 
unions and contracting organizations 
take all possible steps to encourage 
industrial companies and public agen- 
cies to carry out their maintenance 
and repair work by contract. And 
it recommended that members, chap- 
ters and the national association en- 
courage the advance planning of nec- 
essary public and private construction 
so that it can be designed effectively 
and undertaken when economically 
feasible. 


Legislative. A comprehensive review 
of proposed legislation by Congress 
was made by the Legislative Com- 
mittee, headed by Frank W. Robert- 
son, Huntington, W. Va., at which it 
was reported that, although the 83rd 
Congress is not yet three months old, 
a total of 5,600 bills and resolutions 
have been introduced, of which 240 
could have special significance to gen- 
eral contractors if acted upon. 

Legislation proposed for permitting 
the right of judicial review of disputes 
arising out of federal construction and 
other contracts, for revising federal 
contract procedures with respect to 
subcontractors, and for federal acci- 
dent prevention activities was re- 
viewed by the committee, and resolu- 
tions restating association policy were 
adopted by the convention. 

Many other items of legislation 
were considered and reported by the 
committee which reminded the con- 
vention of the association's policy of 
presenting information to appropriate 
Congressional committees on the ef- 
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fects of proposed legislation on the 
industry, of keeping members and 
chapters promptly and accurately in- 
formed of developments, and of leav- 
ing to members the expression of their 
own views to their own elected Sen- 
ators and Representatives. 


Membership. Continued growth of 
memberships in the national associa- 
tion to 6,292 on December 31, 1952, 
and continued increase in the number 
of chapters to 122, was reported by 
W. Murray Werner, Shreveport, La., 
chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee. 

The Cashman Trophy for the most 
significant increase in membership 
during the year was awarded to the 
Virginia Branch, of which W. C. Eng- 
lish, of Altavista, is president, and 
Herbert W. O’Grady, of Richmond, is 


executive secretary. 
Public Relations 


Progress made during the first five 
years of the association’s coordinated 
public relations program was reviewed 
by the Public Relations Committee, 
headed by John MacLeod, Paramount, 
Calif. The program was originally 
adopted at a time when incoming 
President Street was committee chair- 
man. 

A meeting was also held with a liai- 
son group of the A.G.C. Secretaries’ 
and Managers’ Council to discuss 
practical means by which the national 
association and chapters can cooperate 
to develop and expand chapter public 
relations programs. 

The committee commended the staff 
for the progress made and urged con- 
tinuation of an energetic program of 
public relations in all of its phases. 


Joint Cooperative Committee 


In connection with the convention 
were held meetings of the national 
joint cooperative committees which 
the A.G.C. maintains with the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway 
Officials; National Association of State 
Aviation Officials; Associated Equip- 
ment Distributors; Construction In 
dustry Manufacturers Association; 
and Producers’ Council. 


Secretaries’ and Managers’ Council 
A day-long meeting of the A.G.C. 
Secretaries’ and Managers’ Council 
was held to discuss means of per- 
fecting chapter management and car- 
rying out chapter programs more ef- 
fectively. 
Plans were approved for an annual 
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institute to be held by members of council chairman; A. H. Harding, 
chapter and branch national staffs for manager of the Portland (Ore.) Chap 
closer coordination and more effective ter, continues as_ vice-president in 
carrying out of the association’s pro- charge of Highway and Heavy Chap 


gram. ters; William C. Bowden, secretary 
New officers of the council installed of the Master Builders Association of 
were: Robert Patten, managing direc- Allegheny County, Pa., named vice 


tor of the Carolinas Branch, Charlotte, chairman in charge of Building Divi 
who succeeded Earle W. Devalon, sion; and Curtis Bell, managing direc 
managing director of the Colorado tor of the South Texas Chapter, 
Contractors Association, Denver, as Corpus Christi, council secretary. 
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@ Double-hinge construction on 
Wellman’s multiple-rope bucket permits 
faster opening than a single hinge. 
This speeds up operations, also gives a 
bigger spread in the open bucket for 
the same headroom. 













Wellman’s welded-design buckets 
offer you better performance and longer 
service. In all types and sizes you'll do 
better with en 
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LOOK AT THIS PICTURE! 


—another Northwest Shovel in rock. Not only 
is it rock—It’s hard rock! Basalt Rock — amongst 
the hardest. This is one of the several Northwests owned 
by the S. A. Healy Company working on the Dalles Dam 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


The S. A. Healy Company is an old Northwest user and rock 
has been their business for many years. They have used North- 
wests on jobs that were amongst the best as potential shovel 
busters. Their jobs have covered the Country from New York to 
Washington and Northwest repeat orders, year after year, are an ne Y ag 1X 
unquestionable endorsement of Northwest performance. The shovel ky ia ove, 
in the photograph is their 14th piece of Northwest equipment. Tood the 






Northwests are real Rock Shovels and if you have a real Rock Shovel 

you can be sure of bigger output in any digging. Equip yourself for the 

toughest job you'll have to do and you will be prepared for anything. 

Repeat orders by such responsible outfits as S. A. Healy Company 

are the best possible guarantee of the service you are looking for. 
NORTHWEST 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1502-8 Field Building 
135 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois ) 
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% LETTING highway maintenance 
work by contract may well yield sig- 
nificant savings that could be applied 
to new construction, Deputy Commis- 
sioner A, C. Clark of the U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads told delegates to the 
North Atlantic Association of State 
Highway Officials in Atlantic City 
last month. 

The federal agency official pointed 
out that “more and more state highway 
departments have found that there is 
definitely a place for the contract 
method in maintenance 
and that an increasing 


operations” 
number of 


See article on how engineering design affects 
construction costs—Page 50 


them are making awards wherever 
feasible. He cited that practice as 
being one way in which economies 
might be realized by state highway 
departments and asked the roads offi- 
cials to candidly evaluate situations 
where the contract method might effect 
savings. 

Comparing it with force account 
methods of construction and mainte 
nance, Mr. Clark said, ““No doubt all 
will agree that there are certain con 
ditions under which each method is 
more economical than the other. It 
is not within the scope of this discus- 
sion to point out in detail the condi- 
tions that determine which method 
should be used in a particular case. 
The conditions applying to each indi- 
vidual job must be thoroughly studied 
before a proper decision can be made.” 


Consider All Costs Involved 


He warned that all costs must be 
considered in such a comparison. “It 
is necessary to measure both methods 
by the same yardstick if we are to 
make a fair appraisal of their relative 
economy. Any comparison must be 
based upon the same quality and char- 
acter of work and upon taking into 
consideration all applicable costs.” 

Speaking specifically of the need to 
compare contract method and the force 
» account method on maintenance work, 
he said, “Any savings effected in main- 
tenance operations will, of course, re- 
sult directly in making additional 
funds available for construction. 

“The fact that it has not been pos- 
sible during the last decade to accom- 
plish the rehabilitation of our highway 
systems at a pace equivalent to the 
rate of deterioration and obsolescence 
has resulted in an_ ever-increasing 
share of the highway revenues being 
required for maintenance with a stead- 
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Highway Officials Advised to 
Heed Maintenance by Contract 


© Clark Urges Economies to Stretch the Road Dollar 


@ Possible Savings in Management and Methods Seen 


ily diminishing share being available 
for construction. . . . It is therefore 
imperative that every possible means 
of economizing in maintenance work 
without sacrifice of quality be found 
and put into effect.” 

(Last year, $1.7 billion was spent 
for highway maintenance, compared 
to $2.9 billion spent for construction. ) 


Dim Hope for Revenues 


Mr. Clark made these points in a 
speech devoted to measures by which 
state highway officials can save money 
on their current programs. 
pects of obtaining 
highway revenues 
commensurate with 
the nation’s road 
needs are dim, he 
and_ officials 
are faced with the 
task of stretching 
available funds to 
the maximum. 
Their combined 
efforts toward this 
end would make 
possible significant savings, he said. 

Besides use of the contract method 
where justified, Mr. Clark advocated 
increasing the productivity of both men 
and machines in a number of ways as 
another method of getting more high 
ways for the available money. 

“The productivity of labor and 
equipment can, as shown by past ex 
perience, be 


The pros 


said, 


Mr. Clark 


increased by greater 
mechanization. .. . Thorough analysis 
of the various job operations may dis 
close time losses and inefficiencies that 
can be reduced or entirely overcome. 
New and improved methods, equip- 
ment, and materials can perhaps be 
developed or introduced into the work 
to effect savings. . . . The construc 
tion and maintenance engineers as well 
as the contracting industry should be 
encouraged to develop new and im- 
proved techniques that will effect 
economies rather than being insulated 
from policy-making officials by tradi- 
tional practices or by quotations from 
specifications that may actually be in 
need of revision.” 

Mr. Clark pointed out that field en 
gineers are in an ideal position to spot 


ways by which savings can be made 
and to heed specification changes the 
contractor might suggest to 
money. 

“The field men, by reason of their 
being in close contact with day-to-day 
operations are in a position to quickly 
recognize the need for revisions in 
designs and specifications and the ad 
vantages of improved operating pro 
cedures originating with the contrac 
tors,” he (Note DeSimone’s 
views on this point on Page 50) 

Poor 


save 


said. 


management is a 
slow 


principal 
and, 

unnecessary construction 
the BPR official claimed. 
“Whenever there is delay, there are 
almost certain to be increased costs,” 
he said. 

“This then may be a fruitful field 
for effecting savings that would be 
applicable in both contract work and 
force account work,” he said. 

Other economy measures which Mr. 
Clark recommended are the following: 
© The re-vamping of specifications to 
permit use of modern equipment, ma 
terials and methods. 
¢ The unification of specifications for 


cause of 
quently, 


progress conse 


costs, 


construction materials and equipment. 
© The safety meas 
ures on highway construction jobs. 


enforcement of 


Hits Diversity of Specs 


“Lack of uniformity among geo 
graphical areas in specification re- 
quirements and lack of standardiza 
tion on the minimum number of types 
and sizes of materials and equipment 
actually needed result in higher costs 
that are not readily apparent and 
therefore may be overlooked,” he said. 

He referred, as an example, to the 
25 different types and grades of road 
oils, cutback asphalts and emulsified 
asphalts covered currently by high- 
way specifications in various areas. 
Suppliers often service several areas 
and are thus required to produce and 
store all types and grades. 

“It appears likely that considerable 
savings in asphalt costs could be 
effected by standardizing on fewer 
grades of asphalt with no doubt just 
as satisfactory results in the construc 
tion work.” 
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while used primarily for air-operated 
tools in fleld and factory, is equally 
efficient for water, oil and spray 
service. Illustration shows hose end 
and female I.P.T. end connected. 








Heads are locked by pressing together and 
giving quarter-turn. These locking heads are 
identical for all sizes of hose or threaded 
ends, permitting the coupling of any two sizes 
of hose, or hose and pipe, within the “AIR 
KING" size range. Equipped with patented 
safety locking device. Bronze or rustproofed 
malleable iron, in sizes up to 1". 


Two Hose Ends Connected Male L.P.T.End 


Stocked by Manufacturers and Distributors 
of Industrial Rubber Products 


Viele & Coupling Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES & FACTORY 


PHILADELPHIA 22, PA 
BRANCHES —CHICAGO - BIRMINGHAM - LOS ANGELES © HOUSTON 
DIXON VALVE & COUPLING CO. LTO, TORONTO Associate Companies 
Buck ’ 


Quarryvilia Pa - Precision Drown Stee! Company Camden W 
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MacDonald Ties Up Career as BPR Chief 


® Retires After 34 Years in Top Post—Du Pont Takes Over 


Thomas H. MacDonald 


» A LONG and productive govern 
ment career came to an end this month 
when Thomas H. MacDonald, com- 
missioner of the U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, stepped down after 
serving 34 head of that 
agency. 

Mr. MacDonald, now 72 years old, 
has been the first and only chief of 
the economically strategic bureau 
from its inception. In that capacity 
he has been responsible for adminis- 
tration of federal highway funds 
since the beginning of federal partici- 
pation in highway matters on a na- 
tional scale. He has directed the 
planning of thousands of miles of 
highways and approved expenditures 
of billions of dollars in road 
struction. 

Because he has been so intimately 
involved in federal aid to highway 
programs, a recounting of Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s activities is in reality a his- 
tory of the bureau. 

At the time of his appointment to 
take charge of the Bureau of Public 
Roads in 1919, plans were just being 
developed for administering the Fed- 
eral-Aid Road Act of 1916, which 
marks the beginning of federal assist- 
ance to the states for highway im- 
provement and construction. 


A Pioneer in Federal Aid 


When he took office, the plan of 
state-federal cooperation was an un- 
tried venture. Highway experts are 
generally in agreement today that the 
comprehensive system of roads lacing 


vears as 


con 


the nation now is proof of the work 
ability of such cooperation. 

When Mr. MacDonald came to the 
BPR, there were no surfaced roads 
connecting the large cities. Industries 
were forced to locate along rail ter 
minals, the farmer was isolated from 
his markets by routes made impassible 
in poor weather, and the vast tourist 
travel now known was practically non 
existent. The multi-billion-dollar high- 
way transportation system of the na- 
tion has grown from infancy during 
the span of Mr. MacDonald’s career 
as a federal public roads official. 

Encouraged Highway Research 

The BPR chief was instrumental in 
the establishment of the Highway 
Research Board in 1919 and _ has 
served as ex officio member of the 
executive committee since its first 
meeting. Highway research in mate- 
rials and methods has made a great 
impact on road building during that 
period. 

Other achievements during Mr. 
MacDonald’s service for which he 
has been significantly responsible in- 
clude development of standard road 
signs, agreement with the states on 
designation of U. S. highways, con- 
struction of many miles of national 
park and forest roads, construction of 
the Alaska Highway, and numerous 
standards on design and specifications. 
In the case of the latter, as well as 
in other matters, Mr. MacDonald has 
encouraged promotion of uniform 
standards by the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials rather 
than by federal legislation. 


Du Pont Is Top Highway Planner 
Appointed to take Mr. MacDon- 


ald’s place on April 1 was Francis 
V. Du Pont of Wilmington, Del. Mr. 
Du Pont has been recognized as one 
of the foremost administrators of ¢ 
public highways in America, a distine- 
tion won as an active member of the 
Delaware State Highway Depart 
ment for 27 years. He served as 
chairman of that body for 23 years, 
during which period he helped develop 
the state’s public road system into one 
of the most modern in the country. 
Mr. Du Pont was responsible for 
directing the engineering, financing 
and start of construction on the Dela- 
ware Memorial Bridge, the fifth long- 
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est suspension span bridge in the 
world, completed last year. 

The American Association of State 
Highway Officials awarded Mr. Du 
Pont a citation in 1948 for his 25 
years of meritorious service in the 
highway field. 

He is a 1917 graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. In 
addition to his highway activities, Mr. 
Du Pont has been treasurer of the Ho- 
tels Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
City, Bellevue-Stratford in Philadel- 
phia, and the Willard in Washington, 
D.C. 





Highway Construction Notes 





@ A proposal by private interests to 
build three toll turnpikes in Virginia 
was spiked last month when the state 
highway commission decided it could 
not accept stock in the venture. The 
roads would have been built under 
supervision of the highway depart- 
ment and after completion turned 
over to the state for operation. 


@ Congressman Dingell of Michigan 
has introduced a bill which would pro- 
vide 100,000 miles of toll highways in- 
tersecting the nation east and west 
and north and south and skirting the 
coasts and borders. 


@ Minnesota’s House of Representa- 
tives has approved an increased bond 
debt limit for the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul airports commission to allow the 
expenditure of from $15 million to 
$30 million for construction and im- 
provements at Wold-Chamberlain 
Field. 

@ A Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration manual, “Utilization and Con- 
trol of Streets and Highways in Civil 
Defense Emergencies,” has been re- 
leased. It was reviewed by an ad 
visory panel of which George C. Koss, 
Des Moines A.G.C. contractor, is a 
member. 


Book Review 


Welded Highway Bridge Design, 
edited by Prof. James G. Clark, Uni 
versity of Illinois, published by James 
F. Lincoln Are Welding Foundation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. $2.00. 

A book of new and important ideas 
contained in designs submitted in the 
Lincoln Foundation’s highway bridge 
design contest. Original drawings of 
the designs presented with authors’ 
discussions. All are for an all-welded, 
two-lane through highway bridge 
with a 250-ft. span. 
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WARCO _ 


can move ‘is 


al 


Sage » WARCO ... the only motor 


a ee 
grader whose extra front-axle 


ramen dine ee 
% ‘ae 


30” clearance of WARCO high- e . 

arched font end 21° i, ~—« Clearance permits moving up to 
median clearance of all other 

graders. 





double the volume . . . prevents 





bull-dozing, eliminates power 


loss. You can use this WARCO 





extra work capacity to keep 





There's double the volume in 
the WARCO-cleared 30” wind- 


row, as compared with the = @WE'Y [Ob way ahead... in 


average grader's clearance of 
@ median 21” windrow. 


time saved and profit earned. 


NOTE: FIGURES ARE FOR 100 H. P. 
CLASS, 85 H. P. CLASS 1” LESS 


WA R C 9 the only motor grader whose blade... entirely cab-controlled 


... reaches every working position without manual adjustment 
-.. even up to 90° on either side. 


Model 4D-100 Heavy Duty 100 H. P. 
Model 40-85 General Duty 85 H. P., extra power.for heavier loads. 


W. A. RIDDELL Corporation 


BUCYRUS fey ite) 
Builders of WARCO Motor Graders and HERCULES Road Rollers 





KOEHRING 16-E Cacnbatch® 


mixes and pours concrete for buildings, pilings, 
bridges and culverts .. . paves highway and air- 
port strips .. . batches into trucks . . . discharges 
concrete into overhead forms, hoppers, chutes. 
It's never “grounded”. Elevating boom reaches 
up and out 60° . . . bucket discharges at a 
height of 21 feet (higher with special boom). 
Power-controlled boom also swings in a 160° 
arc... is self-locking, holds in any position 
for accurate spotting and discharge. 


CONTROLLED-DISCHARGE BUCKET 


dumps anywhere along the 25-foot boom. Clam- 
shell-type door on bucket is hydraulically op- 
erated . . . can be opened or closed 
at any time for gradual discharge. 


POON Water-level capacity is 24 cu. ft. 


% vy 0 





That’s more than ample to hold the full 16 cu. 
ft. batch of concrete, plus 10% overload. 


48'1,-FT. DISCHARGE HEIGHT } 
WITH TOWER 


On the Koehring 16-E, the elevating boom is 
interchangeable with a 40 or 60-foot tower... 
gives you discharge heights up to 4812 feet for 
pouring high columns, piers, decks and floors. 
Hoist bucket discharges automatically into 40 
cu. ft. overhead hopper. Tower is 

raised, or lowered into carrying posi- 

tion, by the same hydraulic ram used 

on elevated boom. 


mixes and distributes up to 50 
cu. yds. of concrete per hour. 
Also check its 6 m.p.h. rubber- 


«Ee, 
This versatile Koehring 16-E easily e i f 
\A 
—_ j) im 

, Te 


tired mobility. Ask, too about yy 


Koehring 34-E twinbatch. 


a 


KOEHRING Company, Milwaukee 16, Wisconsin 


o> 


a 
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x 


- 


a 


é 


Subsidiaries ... 
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“ BUCKET TRAVELS 183 FT. PER MIN. 


on horizontal boom (92 per min. elevated) 
+++ pours controlled batch anywhere along 
boom. Simultaneous bucket travel and 
boom swing speed distribution with 16-E. 


12.6 m.p.h. TRENCHMOBILE® on rubber tires 


makes fast, self-powered moves between jobs . . . excavates for 
mains and service connections . . . digs 8 in. or 12 in. wide, 5 ft. 
deep. Digging feeds range up to 20 ft. per min. Telescopic ladder 
boom with hinged crumber undercuts sidewalks, makes vertical set- 
ins . . . saves hand cleanup. Buckets on this Parsons heavy-duty 
Model 88 have easy-in, easy-out “Tap-In” teeth, self sharpening and 
quickly replaceable. Hydraulically operated backfill blade optional. 
Other models: 2 wheel-types, 3 ladder-types full crawler mounted. 


PARSONS Company, Newton, lowa s\iocirins, 


a <1, is sis ill cee 


BIG-PRODUCTION 34-E facubatch 
hits top output of 86.7 batches an hour 
(60-second mixing time). This reserve pro- 


duction capacity picks up lost time from 
normal delays, assures fast schedules. 





\ aT 
nt wae 


LO-BIN Batcher holds 8, 20, o S 

. « . has low charging height. 8-ton Johnson Lo-Bin Trolley Batcher 

is only 71 ft. high; flared extension panels give 20-ton capacity at 

% ft. height, 30 tons at 91% ft. Has 2, 3 or 4 compartments, up to 

4 weigh beams, 22 or 44 cu. ft. weigh hoppers . . . also can be ar- 

“TIMELY”, PRECISION - FINISHING ranged for 2 or 3 aggregates and 1 bulk cement compartment. Effi- 
Kéchring Lengltedionl Fintsher cnn eperate ciently serves 28-S, 16-S, 11-S, 6-S mixers. Quickly dismantled, easily 
at almost twice the speed of a 34-E paver, moved on dump truck. Optional: wheels, tires, tow bar. See 
produce mechanically-accurate slabs, 8 your Johnson distributor, too, for mix plants, buckets, bins, silos. 


to 30’, with uniform crown transitions. C.S. JOHNSON Company, Champaign, rT (Koehring 


f * Subsidiary) 
i y43 
|... JOHNSON « PARSONS « KWIK-MIX 
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Construction is Completed on England's Highest Dam 


$5.8-Million Structure Assures Birmingham of Water Supply 


By John Grindrod 


Editor's Note: Although the project 
described in the following article may 
not seem large, compared with the 
great dams of the Northwest, it is the 
highest dam in England and repre- 
sents one of the most ambitious un 
dertakings of its type to be completed 
in that country. This story of the 
structure’s unique construction fea- 
tures and the problems encountered 
in its completion was written for Tue 
Constructor by John Grindrod, a 
competent English journalist. 


» HIGHER than any other in Great 
Britain, forming an artificial lake 
more than 4 mi. in length and im- 
pounding 10.6 million gallons of water, 
the Claerwen Dam_ was officially 
opened recently by Her Majesty, 
Queen Elizabeth II. It is the latest 
chapter in the development of a re- 
liable water supply for Birmingham, 
largest city in the United 
Kingdom. The new dam cost only 
about $5.8 million, but it will more 
than double the existing storage capa- 
city for this industrial city of over 
1.2 million persons. 


second 


Construction Began in 1946 


Although plans have been in the 
making for some time, it was not until 
1946 that construction was possible at 
the site on the Elan River 70 mi. from 
Birmingham. Shortages in materials 


and manpower have hampered the 


project from time, as well as severe 
weather, all conditions which Ameri- 
can contractors can sympathize with. 
Edmund Nuttall, Sons and Co. of Lon- 
don held the general contract. 

The completed facility is a con- 
crete gravity structure, 1,166 ft. long, 
251 ft. high overall, and curved in 
plan to a 2,000-ft. radius. The main 
body consists of 23 radial blocks, the 
connecting joints being made water- 
tight by continuous vertical copper 
strips. Incorporated in the structure 
are two inspection galleries. 


Faced with Masonry Blocks 


The dam is faced below water on 
the upstream side with Staffordshire 
engineering bricks and on the upper 
part and downstream side with grit- 
stone masonry quarried in South 
Wales and Derbyshire. 

The concrete construction of the 
Claerwen Dam is in contrast to the 
masonry construction of other dams 
in the Elan valley. It was to har- 
monize its final appearance with ear- 
lier works and local surroundings that 
the designers decided to face it with 
gritstone blocks, averaging 9 in. in 
thickness. The Staffordshire engi- 
neering blocks used to face the up- 
stream side below surface were 131 
in. thick. 

With foundations resting on a dense 
shale formation, 180 ft. at its broadest, 
the dam is carried 10 to 15 ft. into 


sound rock at its downstream toe and 
is also benched into the rock in hori- 
zontal steps up both sides of the val- 
ley. The excavation for the bottom of 
the dam slopes downwards in an up- 
stream direction at a gradient of 1 in 
24. At the base of the upstream face 
there is a cut-off trench of 15 ft. max- 
imum width and depth below the level 
of the main foundations. Due to the 
fall in the valley bottom, excavations 
at the upstream face had to be taken 
generally to a depth of from 40 to 50 
ft. to find a level corresponding to the 
base of the downstream face. At one 
point on the west bank side a maxi- 
mum depth of 75 ft. had to be exca- 
vated. To make sure that the foun- 
dation rock below the cut-off trench 
bottom was watertight, it was drilled 
to a depth of 50 ft. or more, and ce- 
ment grout was injected under pres- 
sure, thereby sealing any fissures in 
the rock. 

The upper central works of the dam 
consist of a spillweir of six elliptical 
arches, each of 40 ft. span, on either 
side of a 60-ft. central span. The 
crest level is 6 in. lower under this 
central arch than under the others so 
that normal overflow takes place only 
at this point. 


Design of Crest 


Spilling over the central crest, the 
overflow water passes down the face 
of the dam which, in this section, is 
built in a series of steps between 
substantial buttresses. The latter rise 
up from two valve houses, built in ma- 
sonry, into the toe of the dam. On 
reaching the base of the dam the water 
is guided into the central stilling pool 
by training walls. The stilling pool, 
which takes the normal flow as well 
as the flood water, is provided with a 
guage basin and measuring weir, 
through which the water passes before 
reaching the original river course. 

Longitudinally, the dam is divided 
into 23 radial blocks, the concrete in 
alternate blocks being brought up four 
weeks in advance of that in the closer 
blocks to assist in cooling the large 


Claerwen Dam as it looked under con- 
struction December 1951. Note method 
of building by radial blocks, each of 
which was given a four-week cooling pe- 
riod. Big steps forming center section 
of face will break force of water flowing 
over center crest, which is set 6 in. 
lower than others, 
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mass. The joints between the blocks 
are made water-tight by continuous 
vertical copper strips. 

Incorporated into the dam are two 
inspection galleries. One runs hori 
zontally near the top while the other 
follows the contour of the valley bot- 
tom in a series of steps. The latter 
gives access to the valve chambers in 
the heart of the dam. 

Also incorporated in the dam are 
concrete-lined steel pipes up to 4 ft. 
diameter, through which water to sup- 
plement the Birmingham supply is 
taken as required. These draw off the 
water from the reservoir at two pairs 
of intakes, at 1,048.6 ft. and 1,064.9 
ft. elevation respectively. 


Aggregate Used Up to 6 in. 


For the large mass of concrete con- 
stituting the body of the Claerwen 
Dam, 7:1 concrete with aggregate up 
to 6 in. in size was used. This was 
also used for the concrete backing to 
the masonry on the downstream face. 
For filling in the cut-off trench 5:1 
concrete was used, while 4:1 concrete 
was applied as backing to the ma- 
sonry and brickwork on the upstream 
face. 

Because no suitable quality of stone 
for concrete was available near to the 
construction site, it was necessary to 
transport it about 3 mi. Very hard 
quartzite rock was hewn at three 
quarry faces. The stone was carted 
by lorry in lump form from the quarry 
to the main site for crushing and 
screening. To make this possible a 
mile of new access road and two 
bridges had to be constructed. Most 
of the sand was brought from the Se- 
vern Valley, a distance of over 70 mi. 
by road while the special “low heat” 
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Portland cement was transported by 
special rail containers in bulk to the 
nearest railroad station and brought 
the remaining 10 mi. to the site by 
lorry. 

The concrete ingredients were 
weighbatched and mixed at a central 
plant producing 5-ton batches. The 
prepared concrete was poured at an 
average rate of over 5,000 tons per 
week over long periods, the maximum 
quantity actually placed in 24 hours 
being 2,300 tons. Concrete was de 
livered from the mixing plant by two 
electric 10-ton Henderson Cableways 
of 1,370-ft. span. Each of these had 
fixed 80-ft. headmasts at one end and 
counter-balanced tailmasts traveling 
on a radial tract at the opposite end. 
The two cableways gave access to the 
whole main foundation area. 

Severe weather and shortages of 
material at times hampered the job. 
Timber and steel, particularly, were 
in short supply. To cut down the use 
of timber, formwork was made up on 
the site from water tank plates. Pre- 
stressed” concrete was used for the 
bridge arches and largely eliminated 
the use of steel reinforcing bars. A 
shortage of stonemasons in the British 
quarrying industry delayed delivery 
of facing stone. After prolonged ne- 
gotiations with government depart- 
ments and the trade unions, arrange- 
ments were made to recruit stone- 
masons in Italy to werk in the South 
Wales quarries and at the dam site. 


Diversion Procedure Followed 


Construction procedure involved the 
diversion of the river into a bypass 
channel 820 feet long during the 
building of the central portion of the 
dam. This was excavated to the east 





Over-all view of the dam substantially 
completed. A 12-ft. wide roadway and 
sidewalks run across the top. The struc- 
ture is faced with native stone to har- 
monize with earlier dams in the valley 
and the surroundings. Photos by Cen- 
tral Press Photos, London. 


of the original river bed. ‘Temporary 
dams were built near the upstream and 
downstream ends of the diversion, but 
these were removed when work on the 
central block had been taken to above 
flood level. At the same time the up 
stream end of the diversion channel 
was closed by a third temporary dam. 
The river then passed through the 
completed work by way of two scour 
pipe mains 3-ft. in diameter. One of 
the permanent 12-ft. access tunnels 
was also left open through the dam to 
accommodate floods. 

When the dam across the diversion 
channel was completed, the upstream 
end of the access tunnel was plugged 
with concrete and grouted. 


Foreign Labor Imported 


Other outside labour besides the 
stonemasons from Italy had to be re 
cruited. Men were recruited from 
the Polish Resettlement Corps and 
from Ireland and other parts of Great 
Britain. The maximum labour em 
ployed by the contractors totalled 
some 370 men, including an engineer 
ing and clerical staff of 30. 

Quantities of materials used in the 
construction of the dam included 1', 
million bricks, 4 million tons of 
crushed stone, 200,000 tons of sand, 
70,000 tons of cement and poem 
of masonry. An electric generaing 
station of 1500 h.p. capacity was in 
stalled to provide operating power for 
the plant. 
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The real “pay-off” value of any tractor to its 
owner is how it measures up to the standards 
set by today’s modern production methods. 


To meet these needs, Allis-Chalmers started 
from scratch and built a line of tractors with a 
future. Thousands now have been tested and 
proved on the toughest proving ground of them 
all, actual jobs, and they have more than mea- 
sured up to expectations. Owners have found 
that these tractors set new standards of per- 
formance . that they give greater output 
with less down time plus more profit, 
whether pulling, pushing, digging or dozing. 
Operators have discovered new ease and com- 
fort in operation, too; and mechanics say these 
are the easiest-to-service tractors that they have 
ever worked on. 





Yes, the “family circle’ of users of Allis- 
Chalmers tractors is growing constantly. Many 
users who bought their first Allis-Chalmers trac- 
tor only a few years ago now have fleets of 
them, and many others who operate only one 
or two tractors have become Allis-Chalmers 
boosters. 

This acceptance is the springboard behind 
a big plant expansion at Springfield, Illinois, 
which will enable Allis-Chalmers 
to meet your future needs. See 
your nearby Allis-Chalmers dealer 
now for the inside facts on pace- 
setting tractors that 
measure up to modern 
production methods. 
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From haul road to highway to heavy construction .. . This 72 drawbar hp., 18,800-lb. HD-9 is making 
wherever big production is essential to the job, this friends in every field because its power and weight 
big HD-15 has more than proved its worth. With 109 make it ideal for dozens of today’s jobs. And, opera 
drawbar hp. and 27,850 lb. weight, it works quickly, tors can gain up to 25 percent more production on 
efficiently as a dozer, tractor-shovel, puller or pusher. short dozing jobs because they can go from any for- 
ward to any reverse speed with just one shift. 


The 40 drawbar hp., 11,250-lb. HD-5 is a versatile 
jack-of-all-trades for fleet owners as well as one- 
man operations . _ . with hydraulically controlled 
Tracto-Shovel, it’s equally useful loading bulk ma- 
terials, dozing, digging basements, dozens of other 
jobs. 


Here’s real tractor teamwork . . . four HD-20’s in 
a ‘train’ — three pulling scrapers, one pushing — 
all working together for big production. With torque 
converter drive, they synchronize speeds at contact 
, . automatically load at the fastest speed that job 
G5 Efe ; conditions permit, with less strain on operators and 
re ode S91 98 4 feed i gg equipment. With 175 engine hp. and 41,000 Ib. 
ae 4 weight, the HD-20 is today’s new yardstick of crawl- 
er tractor performance. 
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"The Monster” Totes and Stacks Pre-Cast 
Concrete Slabs on Military Building Job 


» APTLY nicknamed ‘The Mon- 
ster” the overgrown version of a lum 
ber carrier pictured above is toting 
1l4- to 4-ton concrete being 
poured for use in 110 structures on a 
California Marine Corps camp. 

The Conveyor Co. of Los Angeles 
designed the carrier for a joint ven 
ture contracting firm, ‘Twaits-Morri 
son-Knudsen-Macco, which holds the 
general building contract on the $15- 
million project at Twenty-Nine 
Palms. ‘The contractors wanted a 
machine capable of handling some 
5,000 roof slabs of pre-cast reinforced 


slabs 


concrete. “The Monster’ strips the 
forms and transports the slabs with 
ease to wherever they are needed on 
the 550-acre building site. 

Starting with a Hyster CP 116 
straddle truck, the Los Angeles engi- 
neering firm widened the vehicle an 
additional 514% ft. to give a 15-ft. in- 
side width. Also, the road clearance 
was increased from 61% ft. to 12 ft. 
which enables the unique rig to stack 
the roof slabs 7 ft. high for curing 
with 2 by 4’s between each slab. To 
operate the two 3-ton electric hoists 
installed on ‘‘the monster,” a 10 KVA 


Aerial view of the construction area reveals size of the project on which 110 


barracks and other buildings are going up now. 


slabs are being poured and stacked. 
“The Monster,” 


ge Pass 


At stage pictured here, roof 


Mixing plant and cement silo, as well as 
are Conveyco equipment. 


BUILDING 





power generator was then added. 


Given Hydraulic Power Steering 

Hydraulic power steering was also 
needed for easier handling under 
heavy loads. In spite of these major 
changes, the straddle truck can be 
reduced to its original size and form 
by removing the extras added to do 
this particular job. 





Left: Driver, sitting high on “The Mon- 
ster,” gets signals as the made-over 
straddle truck lowers pre-cast concrete 
slab to curing stack. 





The sequence of operation in which 
the strange vehicle takes part consists 
of stripping the slab from the form, 
then transporting and stacking it in 
the curing area, where after an air 
dry of about 14 days, they can be 
delivered to the individual buildings 
under construction. There will be 
some 5,000 roof slabs the 
project. 


used on 


Stock Piling Speeded Up 


Stripping the forms and stock pil- 
ing has been reduced to an 8- to 10- 
minute cycle, which is considered close 
to top efficiency. Only one slab can 
be carried at a time. 

The vehicle is equipped with two 
patented vacuum gripping units sup- 
plied by the C. D. Wailes Corp. of 
Los Angeles. One-inch strips of rub- 
ber around the bottom edge of the two 
gripping pads permit a suction grip 
to the slab of about 10 psi when under 
vacuum. The two pad units have 
an aggregate gripping power of about 
10,000 lbs. Each pad is fastened to 
a 8-ton electric hoist suspended by 
trolleys from a beam above. 


Positioning Made Possible 


By means of hydraulic cylinders 
connected direct to the hoists, each 
can be moved laterally as required to 
position centrally on the slab. The 
longitudinal positions are fixed, each 
gripping the slab about the center of 
the forward and rear halves. 

Treatment of the forms is neces- 
sary to facilitate stripping from the 
concrete. Before pouring the slabs, 
the forms are sprayed with anti-bond 
compound to reduce cohension. An 
air vibrating screed is used to assure 
uniform compaction. Slabs are then 
subjected to live steam curing for 
about 13 hours and then stripped on 
an 18- to 20-hour schedule. 





Above: 


Assembly line techniques were employed by the contractor on 
the project. Here workers prepare forms with coating to pre- 
vent bond and put steel reinforcing in place for next pour. 


Right: 


A line of forms is poured. Electric screed and vibrator were 
used to insure compaction. Some 5,000 roof slabs were poured 
on the $15-million California project. 





Contractor Speeds Job with Scaffolding 


Hagstrom Construction Co. of St. Paul laid 93,000 face 
brick, 10,000 common brick and 29,000 back-up and salt 
glass tiles in five weeks on the structure pictured below. 
The quick job was possible because of a stretch of good 
working weather and the wise use of scaffolding. The 
contractor girdled the 600-ft. perimeter of the building 
with Waco sectional scaffolding for his crew of 20 brick 
layers to work on, and ran it up to 42 ft. to complete brick- 
work on the $410,000 building, a county home project in 
Waverly, Iowa. 


ae TTT! 
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Webb Builds Town for 7,000 


» A 3,000-ACRE cactus patch near Tiger, Ariz., will 
soon be turned into a construction site for a city which may 
house 7,000 people and become the state's seventh biggest 
community. 

The Del E. Webb Construction Co., A.G.C., Phoenix, 
has a contract to build, own and operate a complete com 
munity which will provide housing for workers at the 


newly developed San Manuel ore works. 
expected to cost $20 million. 

The city, as yet unnamed, is being planned in stages. 
The initial phase of community development now under 
way includes homes, stores, utilities, schools, civic build 
ings, parks, hospital, airport and other such facilities. 

A $184-million U. S. contract to buy copper and molyb 


The project is 


denum and a $94-million RFC loan to the San Manuel 
Corp. for development of the mining area has sparked 
the Webb project. 

* * * 


@ A Canadian contractor is completing work on a six-story 
concrete building for the Army under unusually adverse 
conditions. About 75% of the concrete pours were made 
under a portable roof section during heavy rains. During 
the period when 11,000 cu. yds. were poured, no time 
was lost in spite of a 90-in. rainfall. The site, near Whit 
tier, Alaska, averages a rainfall of 183 in. annually and 
23 ft. of snow. The $6-million structure contains every 
thing necessary for the Army contingent to be housed 
there—-squad rooms, mess hall, classrooms, recreational 
facilities, stores, hospital, bank, library and rifle ranges. 


@® Rhode Island has a new law authorizing creation of a 
privately financed and operated credit corporation to 
stimulate industrial expansion in the state by making 
capital available for construction of new plants. 


@® The Building Research Advisory Board, Washington, 
D. C., has a full committee working on the problem of 
condensation control in buildings. The group expects to 
explore such matters involved as venting walls, design 
and materials, flat roofs, and qualities of paint. 





New Shopping Centers 


Construction will soon begin on a 68-store shopping 
center for a Philadelphia suburb. Located on 40 
acres of land, the development will contain about 
320,000 sq. ft. of shops and parking for 4,000 cars. 

A $2.5 million center for Hicksville, a New York 
suburb, will be completed this year. 
comprise the shopping area. 


Some 30 stores 
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OUT COLD ON OPERATION 
60 DEGREES BELOW ZERO 


Through the announcement of the Defense department the public now 
knows about operation “Blue Jay” only 900 miles from the North Pole. 
This modern engineering miracle is a full scale year round bomber base. 
Temperatures of minus 60° F are common and winds drive rain or snow 
against the structures at 150 miles per hour. In such cold even rubber 
and steel become brittle. 


The A. C. Horn Company Inc. has the honor of having supplied over 
40,000 gallons of its special low temperature Vulcatex Elastic Caulking 
Compound. This was used in the joints and between the panels of the 
many pre-fabricated structures for water-tight, air-tight seals. 


Operation “Blue Jay” in spite of the inhuman cold is now described 
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METCALF & EDDY and 
ALFRED HOPKINS & ASSOCIATES 
Architects—Engineers 


NORTH ATLANTIC CONSTRUCTORS 
General Contractors 
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CAULKING COMPOUND KEEPS 


"BLUE JAY, GREENLAND, AT 


as “Snug” and the workers and service men enjoy better than normal over 20 years old are still completely effective. You can rely on the 
health. Vulcatex (L.T.) Caulking Compound keeps the heat in and the performance of any Horn product. This has been true for 56 years. 
fierce cold out. Thousands of other important buildings in the United 

States and throughout the world are also protected by Vulcatex in every 

climate and type of structure. 


Vulcatex, a product of the Horn Research Laboratories, has outstand- 
ing properties of plasticity, adhesion and long life. Many applications 


A.C. H ORN CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of materials for building maintenance and construction 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. © Los Angeles - San Francisco - Houston 
Chicago Toronto SUBSIDIARY OF SUN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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The Effect of Design on the Cost of Construction 


@ Top-Notch Panel Tackles Management Problem 


In an age in which financing of a project is a chief problem, cutting costs 


becomes a consuming concern of construction management. 


Now, more than 


ever, a construction undertaking calls for closer cooperation between designer 
and contractor so that savings may be made wherever possible, from planning 


to completion. 


The builder, given a set of blueprints, sometimes wishes that he could have 
had a hand in their preparation. It is not easy to remain silent when job conditions 
indicate that economies might be realized by use of methods or materials other 
than those specified. At such times, it is good to have an area of give-and-take 
in which designer and builder may make re-evaluations together, without fear 
of losing prestige on either hand. This happens frequently in the construction 
industry wherein all concerned must team up to battle the unpredictables that arise. 
The difficulties that are thus overcome by mutual assault and the economies that 
result indicate the adaptability of fine minds. 

Several months ago, four prominent leaders in the construction industry formed 
a panel at the Centennial of Engineering in Chicago to discuss the designer's 
responsibility in this issue—the problem of cutting costs. The remarks of two of 
the speakers are condensed here for the common sense recommendations they 
contain. Condensations of the other two speakers’ thoughts will follow in another 


issue of THE CONSTRUCTOR. 


Ralph E. DeSimone, board chairman, 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Overseas, 
Inc., New York City. 


» IT IS to the interest of everyone 
involved on a construction project 
engineer, contractor and owner—to 
keep costs down. The client’s interest 
is basic but there is a long-range in- 
centive for the reputable contractor 
to consider. The lower that costs can 
be kept, the greater is the encour- 
agement to others considering con- 
struction programs. 

Engineering design affects construc- 
tion costs at two different stages: (1) 
on the drafting board where costs are 
written indelibly into the plans and 
specifications and (2) on the job 
where variables arise to challenge orig- 
inal plans and where designers, if they 
will, can materially cut costs by ad- 
justing to the unforeseen conditions. 


Contractors’ Influence on Design 


In the first stage, the contractor 
has no voice whatsoever. Usually, he 
must accept the engineer’s plans as 
complete. In other con- 
tractors are invited to review the de- 
sign and offer friendly criticism be- 
fore bids are invited. This is an excel- 
lent procedure and no indication of 
weakness on the part of the designer. 
Many contractors have competent en- 
gineers and supervisors to appraise 
the design constructively and suggest 
ways of adapting it to economical 


instances 


50 


methods of construction in the field. 
The designer is thus encouraged to 
review his job, to think about the con- 
struction problems involved, and to 
design accordingly. 


Folly in Original Designs 


Designs can be costly. For exam- 
ple, on one proposed bridge with mul- 
tiple two-shaft piers, the batters on 
the pier shafts were designed differ- 
ently for every pier. When one real- 
izes that one of the most important 
items of cost on any construction con- 
tract is the making, placing and strip- 
ping of concrete forms, it is easy to 
see how the added cost of readapting 
forms to the different batters could 
run up to a significant figure. 

In another instance, on the 
struction of a large steel sheet pile 
bulkhead, the contractor pointed out 
to the designer an inherent weakness 
in the tie-rod system anchoring the 
bulkhead to the inside of the sheet 
piles and warned that there was dan- 
ger of bulkhead failure by chain re- 
action if one of the welds should fail 
during back-fill operations. The warn- 
ing was unheeded, with the result that 
a substantial portion of the bulkhead 
collapsed as the contractor had pre- 
dicted. The whole job had to be re- 
designed and reconstructed and the 
reconstruction cost greatly exceeded 
the entire cost of the original job. 

These are not the usual cases, of 


con- 


course. Designs are usually excellent. 
It is their translation into actual con- 
struction under field conditions which 
may increase or decrease the cost of 
the job. 


Immature Inspectors Deplored 


That costs go up more often than 
down is frequently because application 
of the plans to site conditions is left 
to field representatives who have not 
had sufficient practical experience in 
working out alternate methods with 
contractors. 

I sincerely believe that this matter 
of the interpretation of plans and 
specifications by supervisory inspec- 
tion personnel is the principal factor 
which creates controversies, causes de- 
lays and increases costs. 

Contractors find it financially ex- 
pedient to hire the best project super- 
visors available, regardless of cost. It 
is a duty of the engineer to assign field 
representatives to the site who are as 
equally qualified to move the job 
forward whenever day-to-day prob- 
lems arise over interpretation of plans 
and specifications. 

To the contractor, it appears a para- 
dox for the engineer to devote the 
best brains of organization to design 
an economical structure and then en- 
trust it to field representatives of 
limited experience. In asking for 
field representatives who are quali- 
fied in every respect, I mean that 
they should have both the ability and 
the authority to make binding on-the- 
spot decisions when the occasion de- 
mands. 


Heed Contractors’ Objections 


I should like to say that reputable 
contractors have a fierce pride in do- 
ing a good job under all sorts of hand- 
icaps. But they cannot accomplish 
the impossible and designers would 
do well to heed honest objections to 
some design requirements. 

I have in mind a contract involv- 
ing tremie seals in a cofferdam in the 
middle of a waterway where field rep- 
resentatives insisted that multiple 
tremies be used, even though it was 
physically impossible to surround the 
structure with sufficient equipment to 
handle them properly. Later, it was 
proved by tests that the contractor's 
judgment in the number of tremies 
was correct, but only after some delay 
and added construction costs. 
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Mr. DeSimone 
“TI sincerely believe that the inter 
pretation of plans and specifications by 
supervisory inspection personnel is the 
principal factor which creates contro- 
versies, causes delays, and increases 
costs.” 


Contractor Put Out of Business 


During the early stages of my work 
in the field, I acted as superintendent 
for a contractor on the installation of 
a large outfall sewer. We had been 
asked to take over the project from 
a previous contractor who had failed. 
He had been doing a good job but 
after several unsuccessful attempts, 
he found it was impossible for him to 
lay the heavy concrete pipe in the 
manner shown on the plans and de 
scribed in the specifications. They 
specified that he support the pipe on 
blocking resting on soft bottom. 

He then requested permission to 
lay the pipe on a pile foundation, with 
payment for the extra cost. His re 
quest was denied. As a result he 
faced the alternative of supplying the 
pile foundation at his own expense or 
giving up the job. He gave up the 
job, after sustaining a terrific loss, 
and was driven into bankruptcy. 

The contract was given to us with 
instruction to lay the pipe on pile 
foundation—the only practical method 
by which the work could be done. 

This is an extreme example of how 
construction costs can be substantially 
increased by poor design. 

A Case of Cooperation 

As an example of the opposite, let 
me cite the case of a large bridge proj- 
ect where, after the contract was 
awarded, the contractor sat down with 
the engineers and suggested an alter- 
nate design for a large anchorage pier, 
based on the availability of certain ma 
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terials during a critical period of short- 
ages. The suggestion was accepted 
by the engineers with the final result 
that costs for that part of the work 
were held within the contract price 
and considerable time was saved. 

As a matter of economical opera 
tion—to facilitate their own planning 
and scheduling—contractors are as de- 
sirous as the engineers to follow plans 
and specifications to the letter when 
field conditions permit. When they 
do not, a solution fair to both parties 
must be reached quickly and efficiently 
if costs are to be held in line. 

Economy Measures Advised 

To sum up, I strongly recommend: 
e That in preparing his design the 
engineer constantly keep in mind the 


methods to be used for economical 
construction by the contractor. 

e That the engineer be responsible for 
the accuracy of borings and subsurface 
data shown on plans. 


e That engineering plans be complete 


and definitive, yet sufficiently flexible 
so that they may be adapted without 
loss of time and, if possible, without 
conditions 


costs, when 


change in the field. 


increases in 


e That interpretation of specifications 
in the field be entrusted to supervisory 
personnel who have had practical ex 
perience with contractors and who 
understand their methods of obtain- 
ing results and who have authority to 
make binding decisions. 

e That regularly scheduled field meet 
ings be held between engineer and 
contractor representatives to discuss 
the work so as to be of mutual assist 
ance when problems arise. 

e That where separate specialty de 
signs are involved they be thoroughly 
coordinated in advance, with field con 
ditions in mind. 

e That it be remembered that a de 
sign that appears most economical 
from a purely design standpoint may 
actually be more costly if it calls for 
special construction methods. 





Glen B. Woodruff, M.S.C.E., con- 
sulting engineer, Bechtel Corp., San 
Francisco. 


» THE VOLUME of future con- 
struction depends, in these days of 
spiraling costs, on our ability to pro 
vide structures that will be competi 
tive on the basis of invested capital 
with those built before the deprecia 
tion of the dollar. Thus, the challenge 
to the industry is to find more eco 
nomical means of construction. 

This economy must start in the de 
sign office. 

Maximum economy of design re 
quires careful consideration of many 
factors—the end use of the facility, 
the location, and the availability of 
materials, equipment and labor. For 
example, as labor has become more 
costly and less efficient, a premium has 
been placed on designs allowing 
greater use of machines. The reverse 
might be on a dam project in Asia 
where cement might be so expensive 
and labor so cheap that usual design 
considerations would be reversed. 


Economy Begins With Designer 


These are the broader aspects. But 
economy must start with the designer 
himself. The ideal designer would 
have a complete knowledge of all 
branches of engineering theory. He 
would be acquainted with technical 
literature and be abreast of engineer 


Mr. Woodru ff 


“The challenge to the industry is to 
find more economical means of con 
struction and this economy must start 
in the design office.” 


ing research. He would be thoroughly 
familiar with construction methods 
and the possibilities in construction 
equipment. He would be able to vis 
ualize all steps between the general 
concept of the project and its com 
pletion. He would weigh carefully 
the various available construction ma 
terials and adopt these to the ques 
tions of appearance, durability and 
maintenance. He would analyze each 
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construction operation and assure him- 
self that all of them are feasible and 
that equivalent results can be achieved 
more economically. On top of these 
qualifications, he would apply common 
sense and good engineering judgment. 
Men meeting these specifications are 
not readily available. 


Designers Need Field Experience 


Rarely is a job completed without 
minor failures which do not result 
from high stresses from forces con- 
sidered during design, but rather re- 
sult from the neglect of the designer 
to recognize conditions present in the 
field or forces existing during con- 
struction or in the completed structure. 

As part of the engineer’s training, 
it is desirable that the industry do 
more to encourage experience in both 
construction and design. The designer 
requires greater knowledge of field 
practice such as building of forms, 
placing of concrete, fabrication and 
erection of steel, and the use and limi- 
tations of heavy equipment. 

Likewise, it would help the con- 
struction engineer to understand some 
of the reasons why, for example, re- 
inforcing steel should be placed in 
the position indicated by the drawings. 

Within limitations, speed in con- 
struction leads to economy. A short 
construction period reduces financing 
charges. In the design office, speed 
is possible only after the general plan 
is laid out and complete information 
available. Nothing is more destruc- 
tive to morale in the office or in the 
field than frequent changes. As pro- 
fessional men, designers should resist 
pressure for a finished product with- 
out sufficient time to produce the best 
results. 


Seek Free Discussions 


Closer coordination between the de- 
signer, the estimator and the con- 
structor would produce economies. 
Discussions between them generally 
produce changes which facilitate con- 
struction and reduce its costs. As a 
designer I have frequently sought the 
advice of contractors on construction 
matters. In every instance the con- 
tractor has generously furnished such 
advice. Frequently the designer who 
reviews the estimate of his proposed 
structure and alternate designs will 
find opportunities for saving money. 

I would make these general sugges- 
tions to designers of ways they can 
secure economies in construction: 


e Duplicate detail design wherever 
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possible to eliminate form costs. 

e Simplify formwork, reinforcing 
steel layouts, complicated steel details, 
machining and methods of assembly. 
e Base the design on the most eco- 
nomical use of construction equipment, 
make possible the use of large units 
wherever possible. 

e Study new materials and their avail- 
ability, particularly the new light- 
weight products which reduce dead 
load. 

e Consider the possibility of using 
new methods of construction, such as 
precast and prestressed concrete, weld- 
ing and field bolting in place of rivet- 
ing. 

e Write specifications defining pre- 
cisely the minimum results required 
and leave the means and methods of 
securing the results to the contractor. 
High standards and age toler- 
ances are not the same 


hi The job of hauling this 32- 
thing. ton Electric Precipitator 
e Employ experienced inspectors. The te ta gp tg a 

: . . ai . ewe " ottsville, Pa., was taken 
most common complaints, generally ia ney atride by the 


justified, come from honest, experi- Moore-Flesher Hauling Co., 


enced contractors in regard to delays Pittsburgh, Pa., with their spe- 
and unnecessary costs resulting from cialized meng oe and their rug- 
enforcement, by young engineers, of | &¢4 Rogers Trailer. 


unreasonable restrictions which are Hauling “Plus” Payloads without Rogers has been privileged to serve a 
not applicable to the case in point or overloading is not only a possibility, larger number of ‘repeat order” cus- 
which need not be enforced to secure but a relatively common practice by tomers since the year of 1915 when 
satisfactory results. enterprising hauling contractors who the first trailer was built. 

These are practices by which the rely upon the sturdy backbones of We'll be glad todiscuss your particu- 
designer and engineer can achieve sav- their Rogers Trailers to withstand lar handling problem in terms of trail- 
ings for his client without endanger- heavy, bulky loads under strenuous ers that will best suit your needs and 
ing the high standards of his con- operating conditions. your pocketbook. Call, write or wire 


struction goals. It’s just one of the many reasons why your agent TODAY. 


This is the Sign of the Original 
Two Joint Committees Meet and ’ 


Genuine 
TRAI 











Two joint cooperative committees 
of state highway officials and general EXPERIENCE 
contractors met recently to discuss 
mutual problems. builds em 

Members of the Association of 
Highway Officials of North Atlantic LATEST 
States met with representatives of CATALOG ALBION, PENNA. CABLE: BROSITES 
The Associated General Contractors 
of America last month in Atlantie City 223 ORCHARD STREET upon Office: 50 ae e.. 

: ° Phi ew York 7, N. Y., U.S. 

to seek solutions to the engineering 

manpower problem, highway financing 
and actual construction problems. The 
committee is exploring means of se- | Also of timely interest is this 
curing higher salaries for state high- ROGERS Tag-A-Long trailer 
way engineers and recruiting more | which makes a dump truck 
young engineers. serve as a tractor and effects 

In Chicago, another committee of | sizable savings for contractors. 
A.G.C, members and representatives 
of the Mississippi Valley Conference 
of State Highway Officials tackled 
similar problems. 
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Contractor Advises Educators to 
Teach Engineers the Basic Skills 


» A NEW ENGLAND builder was 
recently offered a universally coveted 
opportunity——that of telling teachers 
what should be taught. Before an 
audience of engineering professors, he 
reeled off a string of specific tech- 
niques which he declared should be 
taught to young engineers, but which 
frequently are not. 

N. B. O'Connell, recently named 
vice president of the Turner Construc- 
tion Co., A.G.C., Boston, told a meet- 
ing of the American Society for En- 
gineering Education at Dartmouth 
College that “civil and architectural 
engineering courses no longer give a 
young man a training for quick use- 
fulness” in the building construction 
industry. 


Remedies Based on Experience 


The veteran contractor offered nine 
pertinent remedies based on his con- 
clusions gleaned from long personal 
experience and from discussion with 
young men just entering the industry. 
These skills and understandings, Mr. 
O'Connell said, should find a place in 
engineering curriculums for aspiring 
building engineers: surveying, plan 
reading, earthmoving, human relations, 
electrical air conditioning and steam 
plant installation, labor relations and 
the business elements of contract con 
struction. 

“In the so-called ‘good old days’ 
construction was simple, and the con- 
tractor could make up in loud profanity 
and bombast what he lacked in skill, 
knowledge and education. Today, 
things are different. Construction, 
particularly building construction, is 
a highly organized, specialized and 
scientific operation. The erection of 
a modern building involves many 
diversified operations, starting with 
the making of borings to determine 
foundation conditions and ending with 
the final balancing of the air condition 
ing system so that there will be no 
drafts on anyone's neck. It takes 
skilled workmen of many crafts using 
a wide variety of materials to produce 
the final product. While much of the 
work of a highly specialized nature is 
done by subcontractors whose staffs 
are trained for their particular opera- 
tion, the over-all responsibility lies 
with the general contractor. This re- 
sponsibility includes not only execution 
of the work in accordance with the 
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N. B. O'Connell, now vice president 
of the Turner Construction Co., A.G.C., 
New York, has been with that firm his 
entire construction career since 1920 
and has held all field positions up to 
general superintendent. He graduated 
from the College of the City of New 
York in 1915. 





plans and specifications, but also ac 
complishment on time regardless of the 
difficulties encountered on the way. 


Working Knowledge of All Fields 


“The successful management of such 
a construction project requires a work- 
ing knowledge of all the many sub- 
divisions of the work,’ Mr. O'Connell 
advised. “These involve many branches 
of engineering in addition to a good 
business training and a knowledge of 
human relations. Civil engineering is 
probably the most important scientific 
training, but the great quantity of 
diversified detail of building construc- 
tion requires a broad knowledge of the 
electrical, mechanical, heating, venti- 
lating and air conditioning fields as 
well,” 

According to Mr. O'Connell, the 
young professional engineer should be 
given ‘a good knowledge of instru- 
ments and their adjustment. Given a 
point, a line and a plan, he should 
be able to go out and lay out a build- 
ing. He should know how to check 
a form for line and grade and lay out 
a partition from a floor plan. He 
should know how to work his way 
quickly down into a deep excavation 


to check the grade at the bottom.” 

The well-educated building construc- 
tion engineer would be an apt plan 
reader. To a good basic course in 
descriptive geometry, which would 
help develop a  ‘“‘three-dimensional 
mind,” should be added practice in 
working up detailed sketches from 
general plans. ‘Problems calling for 
finding out from a set of plans the 
details of a specific feature of a struc- 
ture would familiarize the student with 
various systems of cross-sectioning and 
detailing used in the trade,’ Mr. 
O'Connell felt. 


Electrical Theory Important 


The building contractor wanted 
graduate engineers to know more about 
modern electrical installations, ma- 
terial and equipment. ‘Good prepara- 
tion along these lines should include 
not so much electrical theory as a 
reasonable familiarity with modern 
circuiting practice, lighting and power 
distribution, low tension systems—such 
as fire alarm, clock, auto call, and tele- 
phone. A basic knowledge of the com- 
mon current characteristics used in 
buildings and an acquaintance with 
transformers, switchgear, circuit 
breakers, cable and wire, grounding 
distribution, and switch panels would 
be very helpful to the young man who 
plans to follow building construction.” 

Air-conditioning instruction, again 
with the accent on practical installa- 
tions rather than theory, could be 
added to the engineer's educational 
background. While subcontractors 
handle the actual work, the engineer 
working for a general contractor must 
often be able to schedule, coordinate 
and expedite such installation, Mr. 
O'Connell told the educators. “He, 
therefore, should have a basic knowl- 
edge of the component parts of the 
systems, the rotation of installation, 
and the approximate time factors. He 
must know something about refrig- 
erants and refrigerating compressors, 
condensers, cooling water systems, air 
distribution and duct layouts.” 


Should Know Steam Plants 


Another phase of the construction 
engineer's education should be built 
around the workings of a modern steam 
plant and the general features of boiler 
house piping. ‘In addition, academic 
preparation for the other, plumbing and 
process piping systems that form the 
arteries of the modern industrial plant 
is most necessary for a successful con- 
struction career,” the building super- 
intendent said. “These requirements 
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may seem a little exaggerated to you, 
but I cannot overemphasize today’s 
pressing need for mechanical training 
for the construction supervisor.” 


Business Know-how Advised 


To supplement the engineering stu 
dent’s indoctrination in these technical 
fields, Mr. O'Connell advised some in- 
struction in the business particulars of 
the construction industry. Lump-sum 
and cost-plus contracts, the proce- 
dures of bidding, awarding practices, 
relations with owner and architect, 
subcontracts, purchase orders, time- 
keeping, material checking, accounting 
systems, costs, estimating and man-day 
analyses——all these are subjects to 
which he should have an introduction. 

Mr. O'Connell referred lightly to 
his own exposure to business terms to 
illustrate the embarrassment likely to 
attend ignorance of such matters. ‘I 
still remember my first day in the con- 
struction business when, after listening 
in bafled ignorance to several refer- 
ences to “invoices,” I was agreeably 
relieved to learn when I saw one of 
those documents that it was just a 
“bill.” 

The complexities of human nature 
and the need for the engineer to work 
harmoniously with his associates puts 
a responsibility upon the engineering 
school to develop a wholesome attitude 
in its students. 


Must Know Human Nature 


“Many men come out of college 
shy, reserved and introspective,’ Mr. 
O'Connell said. “They have difficulty 
getting along with their associates, the 
foreman on the job and the workmen. 
They often come to us with an exag 
gerated idea of their own importance 
or else use this type of approach to 
cover a lack of confidence. If I had 
my way, I would have each engineer- 
ing graduate take a Dale Carnegie 
course to help him to make friends and 
influence people. After all, manage- 
ment is the most vital part of the con 
struction process and one must be 
human and know human nature in 
order to handle others successfully.” 

In the same vein, Mr. O'Connell 
classified an understanding of the aims, 
problems and conflicts of both labor 
and management as‘‘a must for the suc 
cessful construction manager.” The 
extent and limits of the work jurisdic- 
tions of 19 craft unions, the plan for 
settling disputes about jurisdictions, 
the basic principles of collective bar- 
gaining, the function of the National 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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The strongest factory sash you 
can buy. ‘“Lok'd Bar” design 
gives greater strength, for its 
weight of metal. Stouter con- 
Seatrack meliacrtiameccticlas 
tO wear, tear and corrosion 
Saving in upkeep cost, trouble- 
free operation and saving in 
heat losses more than 

return its small added 


cost to the owner. 


Broad, double contacts 


on accurate: surface S es 


abolish drafts, save heat 
W eathering flanges have 
no tacked-on scrips to 
aeyacere(arvitem elect a leles ss 


Engineers like 

ian Oe) axel oaks 

extra safety in window walls. 
Builders find labor savings 
in installation. Look into 
Hope's ‘“‘Lok'd Bar” sash for 
every good industrial build- 
ing. Hope's Engineering De- 
partment will assist you with 
detail of window design and 
installation Ask for this help! 


strongest 
vertical sash 


bar 


The flat tee muntin 
totally replaces the 
steel pierced from 
the upright — mak- 
ing ‘“Lok’d Bar’ the 
strongest sash joint 


Corners solid- 
welded, each ven 
tilator frame and 
casement reintor 
ces the sash, with 
stands wind and 
shock for the life 

of the building. 


Projected ventilacor, 
balanced on strong 
steel arms with brass 
guides held in true 
posiuon 

Pivoted ventilators 
are balanced on solid 
bronze cup pivots 


“Lok'd Bar” means the world’s finest factory sash. Ask for Catalog 103L 


HOPE’S WINDOWS, INC., Jamestown, N. Y. 


The Finest Buildings throughout the World are Fitted with Hope's Windows 





Southern Superintendent Says 


"We load quicker haul faster and 


Move More Dirt! 





INTERNATIONAL 
POWER THAT PAYS 











Atlanta airport expansion job is scene of new 
triumph for International power 


When C. A. A. district headquarters decided to 
move to Atlanta, Georgia, the east-west runway 
at nearby Fulton County Airport had to be 
extended to 5,000-foot length. 

One contractor, C. L. Rhodes of Decatur, 
Georgia, is doing the entire job, including cut- 
ting through a 39-foot hill and moving 350,000 
cubic yards of sandy clay. 

Rhodes’ General Superintendent, R. N. Smith, 
tells how the work is going: 

‘‘We load quicker, haul faster and move 
more dirt with our Internationals than 
with any other crawlers. 

‘‘Our operators push ’em to the limit all 
day long to get the job done ahead of sched- 
ule. The tractors get clean filters, fuel and 
grease, and hard work—more hard work 
than 1s reasonable—and they take it month 
after month without a let down!”’ 


That’s what International owners everywhere 
are finding out. Find out for yourself. Ask your 
International Industrial Distributor for details. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


oh ee ee ae re me D : va 
JOHNNY-ON-THE-SPOT SERVICE. A fast field service team from 
International’s Atlanta distributor rolls up to the job site. Service 
like this from your International distributor is as near as your 
nearest telephone, to cut down downtime and keep your equipment 
rolling! 


HIGH HEAPING FOR HIGH FLYING. Here are three of the five 
International crawlers that are furnishing power to extend 
runways at Fulton County Airport to increase the field’s 


traffic potential. 
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Do you 
“cross your fingers" 
on subdrainage 


Why “take a chance” 
when bidding that next 
subdrainage contract? 
With Armco Perforated 
Pipe you can make bids 
that are both low and profitable. 
There is more room for profit be- 
cause less work is involved in instal- 
lation, For example, the long, 20-foot 
lengths of Armco Perforated Pipe make 
jobs go faster. Just two laborers can 
carry a section, put it in position and 
add a simple bolted coupling. No spe- 
cial skill is needed. Backfilling com- 
pletes the job. So you save time, cut 
labor costs — allowing ample profit 
even with low bids. 
The sturdy couplings make every 
perforated pipe installation a contin- 
uous conduit that will not come apart. 


And this all-metal pipe won't break, 
crack or crush, 

Next time figure highway, railway 
or airport subdrainage jobs with Armco 
Perforated Pipe. You will find more 
profit awaiting you. Write for details. 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 
2633 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
Subsidiary of Armco Steel Corporation. 


ARMCO 
PERFORATED 
PIPE 
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(Continued from page 54 ) 
Labor Relations Board, and the pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Law are 
all essential information for today’s 
contractor,” he declared. 

The veteran builder admitted that 
the requirements he had laid out might 
require a new appraisal of engineering 
school curricula. To meet the practical 
goals enumerated, he suggested the 
elimination of certain general courses, 
such as calculus, hydraulics and struc- 
tural design. He appealed for serious 
consideration of such measures in order 
that the value of engineering education 
might be more immediately realized in 
the day-to-day demands upon the 
young engineer employed in building 
construction. 





A.G.C. - Sponsored Classes 





In cooperation with local universi- 
ties and colleges, a number of chapters 
of The Associated General Contractors 
of America are currently conducting 
educational programs for supervisors 
or workmen. ‘The ventures, some of 
them experimental, are winning ac- 
claim from local civic leaders and get- 
ting favorable publicity in the local 
regional press. 

In Dallas, a pilot program for su- 
pervisory personnel has been initiated 
by the Municipal Contractors Asso- 
ciation, an A.G.C, chapter. (Article 
on this venture will follow in another 
issue of THe Constructor.) 

In Tennessee, The Memphis Chap- 
ter of the A.G.C. is sponsoring an- 
other school for construction super- 
visors. The instructors are outstand- 
ing contractors, engineers and archi- 
tects of the city. Classes, which be- 
gan last January at the University of 
Tennessee Extension School, cover a 
number of subjects pertinent to the 
trade. Among these are: Job organi- 
zation and layout, administration of 
records, carpentry work, excavation 
and grading, foundations, form con- 
struction, human relations, and use 
of steel, concrete and masonry. 

The classes meet one night weekly 
for about two hours and run for a 
period of 15 weeks. 

The South Texas Chapter of the 
A.G.C, is sponsoring a course in esti- 
mating for the building trades at Del 
Mar College. The 50-hour course is 
described as being for beginning esti- 
mators but is reportedly of such na- 
ture that it will add to the speed of 
experienced estimators. During the 


j weekly three-hour sessions, the stu- 
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dents will study specifications and 
contracts, blueprint reading, survey 
ing and excavation as well as how to 
estimate material and labor costs for 
all trades. Cost of the course to stu 
dents is only $7.50 plus textbook. 





Education News Notes 





® Commencing this summer, the Uni- 
versity of Houston (‘Tex.) will offer 
one of the first courses in construction 
safety for which credit is given toward 
a degree in industrial engineering. 
Textbook for the class will be the 
Manual of Accident Prevention in 
Construction put out by The Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America 
as the official safety guidebook of the 
industry. 

Mr. Fred James, safety director of 
the Tellepsen Construction Co., 
A.G.C., Houston, and assistant pro- 
fessor of industrial engineering at the 
university, will teach the course. 
Three hours of college credit will be 
given. 


e A program, known as the Co-opera 
tive Engineering Educational Pro 
gram, is he!ping the Kentucky State 
Highway Department to secure en 
gineering help in spite of the extreme 
shortage. 

Under the plan, high school stu 
dents who rate high in a competitive 
examination are given the opportunity 
to study at the University of Ken 
tucky and alternately work for the 
highway department. Under such an 
arrangement, the student pursues se 
lected studies at the university's Col 
lege of Engineering six months of the 
year and during the summer and fall 
works at regular salary schedule for 
the department. 


© Columbia University in New York 
City this semester added a new course 
to its curriculum in building construc- 
tion which is titled “Business Prob 
lems of Building Construction.”” The 
class runs for 15 weeks and is slanted 
for architects, engineers, contractors 
and others engaged in construction 
and maintenance of buildings. Topics 
being discussed include taking of bids, 
relations among contractors, coordina 
tion of contractors, payments, adver 
tising, interpretations and difficulties 
of specifications, extras, and legal im 
plications for contractors. 
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"We use CLEVELANDS 
almost exclusively for the 
simple reason that they 
are the most economical : 
trenchers we have ever used. 
RH. Fulton & Company 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 











The constant flow of repeat orders for CLEVELAND 
trenchers—for all types of trenching work—is first hand 
evidence that thousands of users throughout the world 
are in wholehearted agreement with R.H. Fulton & 
Company’s tribute to CLEVELANDS. 





Get the full story on CLEVELANDS 
from your local distributor 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO. 


Pioneer of the Mocern Trencher 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVENUE . CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
t t 





Dozens “ Uses - 


Thousands of U 


Ability, Versatility of the 


The thousands of satisfied owners are still finding new 
uses for the able and versatile Allis-Chalmers Model D 
Grader. It has proved again and again that it has the 
power and capacity to do outstanding work on both con- 
struction and maintenance. 

Usefulness of the Model D is multiplied by several easily 
mounted attachments: hydraulically controlled rear-end 
loader, shoulder maintainer that is interchangeable with 
the loader, scarifier, both V-type and blade snowplows. 


MORE POWER, NEW FEATURES, LOW COST 
For even greater performance ability, power for the Model 
D has been boosted to 40 brake hp. Also, leaning front 


wheels and power circle turn now are available (optional). 
With these and other big-grader features such as tandem 
drive, ROLL-AWAY Moldboard, tubular frame and hy- 
draulic blade lift — the Model D’s original cost still is but 
one-third that of a large grader. Operating costs are low, 
too. 

Your Allis-Chalmers dealer will be glad to demonstrate 


what the versatile, economical Model D can do for you. 
ROLL-AWAY is an Allis-Chalmers trademark, 


40 Brake hp. * 8,800 Ib. (bare) 
Four speeds forward to 25.6 mph., reverse to 3.3 mph. 


Handles light construction on 
streets, roadways, etc, 


ma 


Cuts and cleans ditches, slopes 
banks, grades shoulders, 


Terraces, builds diversion ditches, 
does miscellaneous grader work. 


2 Backfills ditches, pecks and levels 


ground, loads excess dirt to trucks. 


4 Loads sand, dirt, snow —ony ma- 


terial — to trucks, 





— es - 
Loads sand, gravel, dirt, any ma- 
terial, with Ye-yd. bucket. 





Scarifies, with plenty of down pres- 


sure, accurate hydraulic control. 


” Finish grades between ‘forms on 
road and street construction, 


Rough ri spreads oer cleans 


up on street or road construction. 


Mixes thoroughly, with rolling ac- 
tion of ROLL-AWAY moldboard. 


Levels ‘for home building, park 
ing lots, play areas, etc. 


Landscapes, grades lawns, slopes, 
ditches around housing projects. 


Designed for your jobs 


Built to take it 
Easy to operate 
Easy to service 


ALLIS‘CHALMERS 
T 


RACTOR DIVISION © MILWAUKEE 1, U.S. A. 





ACCIDENT PREVENTION 





A.G.C. Contractors Win Safety Honors 


® New Records Set Last Year in Accident Prevention 


%» CONSTANT work by leaders of 
the construction industry to reduce 
job accidents was exemplified in 
Miami last month when The Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica named 201 member firms and 
chapters to receive awards for out- 
standing safety records. 

This marked increase from 120 
similar awards presented to winners 
last year assures association officials 
that the A.G.C. safety program is sav- 
ing lives of men and reducing over- 
all construction costs. 

Chairman H. B. Alexander, Harris- 
burg, Pa., of the Accident Prevention 
Committee reported to the contrac- 
tors’ 34th annual convention that the 
result of such a program is measured 
in lower insurance rates for contrac- 
tors, human suffering for em- 
ployees and more construction for the 
public's dollar. 


less 


Frequency Rate Drops 

The frequency rate last year 
dropped substantially among those 
firms participating in the A.G.C. safety 
program—from 44.5 in 1951 to 32.5 
last year. This rate represents the 
number of accidents per one million 
man-hours worked. 

Harry J. Kirk, Washington, D. C.. 
A.G.C, safety director, noted a 75‘ 
increase in members participating in 
the program and said, ‘““This demon- 
strates the growing effectiveness of 
voluntary cooperation through the as 
sociation, locally and nationally.” 

Because of the large number of 
awards won by chapters and members, 
it was decided to present only the 
first-place awards at the convention. 
All other awards will be presented by 
chapter officers in local ceremonies at 
later dates. 

Over 6,200 building, highway and 
heavy contractors in all the states, 
Hawaii, and Alaska are members of 
the national association. 


Variety of Awards Given 


Construction firms honored were 
those with the best one-year, five-year 
and ten-year records. Also, nine 
chapters were presented awards for 
getting the highest percentage of 
members to participate in their re- 
spective groupings. 

The Dallas Chapter, which has 35 
members, led the field with 100% 
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participation among the group of 
chapters with fewer than 50 members. 
Second place in the small-chapter 
classification went to the Pennsyl- 
vania Builders (Harrisburg) with 
93% participation. The Milwaukee 
Chapter took third, 85% reporting. 

Among the medium-sized chapters 
—with 50 to 100 members—the 
A.G.C, of West Virginia won first 
place honors with 88% of members 
taking part. Second place was capped 
by the Constructors Association of 
Western Pennsylvania which had 
79% reporting. Third-place went to 
the A.G.C. of Missouri, with 59% re- 
porting. 


Michigan Tops Large Chapters 


Road Builders Associa- 
tion (Lansing) won first place in the 
large chapter group (over 100 mem- 
bers) when 80° of its members took 
part in the safety program. The 
A.G.C. of Minnesota, with 31% par 
ticipating, came in second and the 
A.G.C. of Iowa won third place. 

Nine construction firms won high 
honors in the accident prevention con 
test for the best 10-year records. In 
the Building Division, H. B. Alex 
ander & Son of Harrisburg, Pa., won 
top Second place went to 
the Woermann Construction Co., St. 
Louis; and third prize, to the John 
C. Westphal Co., Detroit. 


Michigan 


honors. 


Highway Contractors Win Honors 
In the Highway Division, A. J. 
Baltes, Norwalk, Ohio, took the first 
prize for the best record in 10 con- 
secutive years. The second and third 
place awards respectively went to 
Colgazier & Hoff and the H. B. 
Zachry Co., both of San Antonio. 

The Electric Corp. of 
Los Angeles won top honors in the 
Heavy Division with the best 10-year 
record. Maxon Construction Co. of 
Dayton won second place and the 
Fluor Corp., Los Angeles, came in 
third. 

Best five-year records in the Build- 
ing Division were divided among 
firms that were above or below the 
average exposure of 2.5 million man- 
hours. In the upper division the 
Siesel Construction Co., of Milwaukee 
took first place; Ritter Brothers, of 
Harrisburg, took second and_ the 
Southeastern Construction Co., Char- 


Newberry 





HOW TO HANDLE 


WET JOBS 


#16 of a Series 


BAYTOWN TUNNEL 
Baytown, Texas 


Gen’l Contr.: Farnsworth & Chambers 
Excavation: Associated Contractors 


~ ed aN » 
COMPLEX DRAINAGE PROBLEM 
SOLVED 40 FT BELOW CHANNEL 


ENGINEERS on this job faced a two- 
fold problem. Existing tube (see 
photo )—running across ship chan- 
nel and through dike—lay on a bed 
of uniform pea gravel, so that 
hydrostatic pressure acted through 
the gravel into working area. 


¢ Hence it was necessary for the 
Griffin wellpoint system to tap this 
gravel “pipe-line” and shut off flow 
from channel—while simultaneous- 
ly lowering 40 ft of ground water. 
This two-fold task was successfully 
mastered, through a year of contin- 
uous pumping. 


¢ The soil was laminated: silty 
sand, tough clay and shells. These 
obstacles were overcome with a 
drill-rig and sanding casing. 


* Photo shows tunnel approach at 
South portal. Operation was dupli- 
cated at North portal. 


G.RAFIFIIN 
WELLPOINT corr. 


881 East 141st Street, New York 54, N. Y. 


Hammond, tnd. Houston, Tex. Jacksonville, Fie. 


ta Canada: Construction Equipment Co., Ltd. 
Toronto Montreal Holifes 
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Best way to 


prevent costly industrial injuries and 
to provide proper protec- 
tion for your personnel 


and property: Put 


a skilled Employers Mutuals Team to 


work—for you and with you! Their 


many services cost you nothing extra, 





and their teamwork may easily effect 
astonishing savings in your present 
insurance costs. May we furnish you 


with full information? 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
une once wan, wuann 2? WAUSAU 


Offices in prince eat cities .. . Consult your telephone directory 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen’s Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group 5 Eras 

Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. Musa 

Fire-Extended Coverage-Iniand Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. : 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
62 
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lotte, N. C. won third place. For 
those firms with less than average 
exposure hours, R. S. Noonan, York, 
Pa., won first prize; with the Bauer- 
Schoeneck Construction Co., Milwau- 
kee, taking second and the Stibbard 
Construction Co., Detroit, getting 
third. 

Best five-year contractors in the 
Highway Division were George K. 
Werner & Son, Clay Center, Neb., 
first prize; Burrell Construction & 
Supply Co., New Kensington, Pa., 
second prize and the Diesel Oil Sales 
Co., Seattle, third place. 


Heavy Construction Firms Place 

Heavy Division firms with best 
records for this period are the George 
Carlson Co., Milwaukee, first place 
winner; Wermuth, Inc., Fort Wayne, 
taking second place honors; and C. 
F. Braun & Co., Alhambra, Calif., 
which came in third. 

Top Building Division firms with 
exposure exceeding 500,000 man- 
hours were the Byrum Construction 
Co., Wheeling, first place; Charles J. 
Rogers, Detroit, second place and the 
Siesel Construction Co., Milwaukee. 
Those firms of the division working 
between 200,000-500,000 hours that 
won prizes did so in this order: P. 
O’B. Montgomery, Dallas, first; the 
Cleveland Construction Co., Cleve- 
land, second; and Robert E. Nesmith, 
Houston, third. 

Of the contractors working less 
than 200,000 hours, the J. B. Warrack 
Co., Seattle, won first place honors 
for the fewest accidents. Lupinski, 
Inc., Milwaukee, placed second and 
the Peterson Construction Co., Dal- 
las, came in third. 


Mid-West Road Builders Head List 

Awards for the Highway Division 
firms with best records last year were 
divided among those who worked more 
or less than 200,000 hours. In the 
upper bracket the Kaser Construc- 
tion Co., West Des Moines, Iowa, 
won top honors; and the Thornton 
Construction Co., Hancock, Mich., 
and Visintine & Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
were awarded second and third prizes 
respectively. 

In the lower grouping of highway 
firms, the Pierson Construction Co., 
Saginaw, Mich., had the best record, 
followed by the A.&A. Asphalt Paving 
Co., Birmingham, Mich., and the 
Quinn Construction Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., in that order. 

Top firms in the Heavy Division 
that worked over 500,000 hours won 
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~, What do you mean— 
— 

fet is in this order: F a . er Cups 
safety awards in this order: Ferguson P. P P 
& Edmondson Co., Pittsburgh; Tel- fe) 
lepsen Construction Co., Houston, and , ; ld d 
E. C. Machin, Allentown, Pa. ot cou reauce 

Corresponding winners in the divi- H 
sion that worked less than 500,000 ; : my insurance costs? 
hours were Nick Istock, Aliquippa, 

Pa.; Walter L. Couse & Co., Detroit; 
and Quad City Construction, Rock 
Island, Ill., in this order. 

Another record was set in the num- 
ber of firms reporting no lost-time ac- 
cidents—157 in 1952, compared with 
74 the year before. This figure rep- 
resents 66 merit awards to Building 
Division members, 67 such awards to 
firms in the Highway Division and 24 
awards to Heavy Division winners, 


" 





Safety Pay-Off on Arctic Job 





Savings in insurance premiums of 
“at least $830,000” have been made 
possible by an extraordinary safety 
record set by the North Atlantic Con- 
structors on the Thule Air Force Base 
project in northern Greenland. 


Phe four-contractor team composed AJAX Cups can .. . because they offer the most effective and 
of Peter Kiewit Sons’ Co. and Condor- 


Cunningham, both of Omaha, and S. J. | @conomical way to get safety messages read. The National Safety Council 


Groves & Sons and Al Johnson Con- | confirms that safety messages that get read do help reduce accidents. And 
struction Co., both of Minneapolis, 


chalked up an accident frequency rec you know that fewer accidents mean lower insurance costs for you. So... 
ord 75% better than the average for 
the same kind of work in the U.S. All werker’s hand en on 
firms are A.G.C, members participat 

ing in the association’s safety program. AJAX CUP 


Almost half of the 8.6 million man- The average worker will see safety mes- 
hours in 1952 were worked in Arctic sages imprinted on AJAX CUPS several 
darkness as the 5,000 workers sought times a day — when he’s relaxed, receptive, 
to complete the project under the most ready to read. 2 hat ‘ee ta ar ri clean 
adverse climatic conditions—extreme AJAX — viennge te wgbmer sap: vibe — 

: mitted infections, help cut absenteeism, 
cold and windy gales. . improve morale, by providing comfortable, 

Phe Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., natural, readily accessible sanitary drink- 
which insured the contractors, pre ing facilities. 
pared a detailed safety program for 
the project beginning before the work AJAX® CUPS and Mobile 


. ; me Drinking Water Tank deliver 
ers left the states. Soon after Thule Fon fresh cool water to workers in 
: ‘ ° the field — mean less time lost 
was authorized, the insurance firm sent on the job. Cups in 4 0z., 6 0z., and 7 oz. sizes, 
engineers to the staging areas in Min packed imprinted with assorted, standard safety 
messages, Or your own messages to order. 


Put your safety message in your 


nesota where workers were being re 
cruited and began to orientate super 


visors in safety practices. rm | it d St i 
Such pre planning reduced accidents H IISk ; nl ep ates nvelope Company 
® 


substantially, the firm claims. An 

example is the unusual record achieved ee ee ae ee 

by riggers. During almost 61,000 man UnrTep States ENVELOPE COMPANY 

hours when they were raising sheet Springfield 2, Mass. 

steel for fuel tanks in very high winds, 

only one lost-time accident was in Send coupen for full 

curred. It kept the worker involved tafermetion on lm 

off the job for only a day. The men printed AJAX and 1 Name 

also erected a steel tower some 1200 AERO Paper Cups Company 

ft. high with only one accident, in prone ey ane ln 

spite of 125-m.p.h. winds. ; | Address 
CS-2¢ 


Please send me information on Safety Message Paper Cups. 
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the OLIVER Model "B” Crawler 


WITH WARE LOADER 


Long considered the finest tractor-loader combina- 
tion in its class, the Oliver-Ware Model “B” is now 
built for even greater performance. There are now 
5 lower track wheels instead of 4, and the front 
idler wheel is considerably larger. This means you 
get more track on the ground, greater stability, 
more traction, easier handling all the way around. 
It means faster loading cycles, more work done per 
day, lower costs and more profits for you. 

You still get the hydraulically-controlled Ware 
loader—designed and built exclusively forthe Oliver 


Model “B” Crawler. 110° bucket rotation and 28° 
“tilt back” give you a full bucket every time. Bucket 
level is automatically maintained when lifting load, 
preventing wasteful spillage. You can control speed 
of discharge. And, even with the “tilt back” action, 
you still have a 32° (from vertical) dump angle .. 
a control range no other loader can surpass. 

For complete information on how the Oliver- 
Ware Model “B” tractor loader can cut costs for 
you, see or write your Oliver Industrial Distributor. 


THE OLIVER corporation 


400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 





A complete line of industrial wheel * 





and crawler tractors 
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A.G.C. REPORT 


Meeting the Construction Industry's Problems in 1952 
ANNUAL REPORT TO THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA 


34th Annual Convention, Miami, Fla. 


By H. E. Foreman, Managing Director 


A Time of Great Opportunity 


The purpose of this report is to outline the principal 
activities of The Associated General Contractors of 
America since conclusion of the 33rd Annual Conven- 
tion in Detroit on February 28, 1952; to analyze the 
conditions now facing the construction industry; and to 
explore the opportunities for the future. 

The annual report to the previous convention recorded 
the fact that activities of the construction industry were 
almost completely controlled by federal regulations, and 
related the positive steps which the association had 
taken during the year for the benefit of its members, the 
industry and the public. 

During the period since that convention the majority 
of the federal controls remained in force, with the 
exception of the past month, although they deteriorated 
in effectiveness and their need gradually diminished. 
The association carried out its policy that so long as 
there were controls the association should use its in 
fluence so that controls did not unreasonably hamper 
the industry’s efficiency, and should keep members com 
pletely and accurately informed. 


New Attitude of Government. The new administra- 
tion, which has been in office a few days more than 
two months, has now abolished most of the regulations 
over the industry. While there has not yet been time 
for the new Administration to complete the develop 
ment of its policies and program, it has brought a new 
attitude and climate to the field of government. This 
is founded upon the faith that freedom for the exer 
cise of creative initiative is the foundation for the most 
effective development of the nation and its communities. 

The forces of unrest throughout the world are of such 
a nature that it is not realistic to believe that lasting 
peace can be achieved immediately. It appears in- 
evitable that heavy expenditures for national defense 
must continue for an indefinite period. While there can 
be confidence that the new Administration will exert 
its best efforts to bring about a sound peace, there is 
also need for great national strength and patience. 

The new Administration is following the policy that 
for it to exert influential leadership for world peace 
there must be a dynamic economy at home based upon 
the initiative of free enterprise, with individuals taking 
the responsibility for actions which will be in the 
common good. 
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This is a time of great opportunity for the construe- 
tion industry. A fundamental of a dynamic domestic 
economy is a vigorous and active construction industry. 
The industry is now operating at a rate which promises 
to establish another new record of activity for 1953. 

This is a time of great opportunity also for the 
A.G.C. nationally and locally. Through the years it 
has consistently been gaining in size, strength, effective- 
ness and constructive service to its members and the 
public. Its experiences have fitted it for even greater 


contributions in the future. 


Construction Future Encouraging 


The immediate and long-range prospects for the con 
struction industry are encouraging. 

During 1952 the industry is estimated to have put in 
place in the continental United States a record of $32.3 
billion in new construction and a total of $42.3 billion 


including maintenance and repair operations. 


Another Record Year. Estimates compiled from vari 
ous sources by A.G.C. indicate the potential of another 
record of $33.5 billion in new construction this year 
and a total of nearly $44 billion when maintenance and 
repair operations are added. 

Added impetus to the start and the advance planning 
of new construction projects was given by the National 
Production Authority on February 16 in directions to 
CMP Regulations 1 and 6 which, essentially, removed 
controls from the start and continuation of all kinds 
of construction projects effective March 1. 

The practical effect of the directions is that no more 
applications need be made to NPA for authority to 
commence or continue any kind of civilian construction 
project, and that sellers may accept orders for con- 
trolled materials after the appropriate time has expired 
for honoring rated orders, so that there is a free market 
for the amounts of controlled materials not covered by 
rated orders. 

A greater volume of most all kinds of construction 
projects is expected to come on the market during the 
first half of 1953 in most parts of the country according 
to a survey of A.G.C. members and chapters conducted 
prior to this convention. 

During the elections last November an unusual num- 
ber of bond issues were approved by voters for needed 


local public works. 
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Backlog of Construction. In spite of the fact that 
there has been a high level of construction activity in 
recent years, the backlog of needed public and private 
projects is greater than it has been previously, and 
other factors indicate the potential of a continuing 
high level. 

The comprehensive book, Stabilizing Construction: 
the Record and Potential, issued recently by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development challenges the theory 
that a serious postwar decline is inevitable, and the 
study indicates that with public and private develop- 
ment of economic policies such as those recommended 
by CED, construction volume can remain at high levels 
through the foreseeable future. 

The Department of Commerce, in a study entitled, 
Markets After the Defense Expansion, finds many fac- 
tors for continued economic growth of the nation after 


the peak of defense spending has been reached. 


Federal Budget Review. Early in February, im- 
mediately after the President made the first statement 
of the objectives and program of the new Administra- 
tion to a joint session of Congress, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget announced a policy for review 
of the entire federal budget for the 1954 fiscal year 
(starting July 1, 1953), stating that “it is clear that 
the Budget will not be brought under control without 
action to reduce budgetary obligational authority, re- 
duce the level of expenditures, critically examine exist- 
ing programs, restrain commitments for new programs, 
and generally drive for greater efficiency and reduced 
costs.” 

The construction part of the over-all policy was an- 
nounced as; “It is the policy to proceed only with proj- 
ects which are clearly essential, and on such projects 
to employ the strictest standards of economy. All pro- 
posed or authorized construction projects on which 
work has not yet begun are to be reviewed and con- 
struction initiated only on those projects which meet 
these criteria. All going construction projects are to 
be reviewed according to the same criteria and appro- 
priate action taken, including action to stop the work 
if this appears advisable.” 


A.G.C. Reaction. The A.G.C. Executive Committee, 
meeting a few days later in Washington, studied the 
action, and President Horner announced the committee’s 
initial reaction, with the understanding that adverse de- 
velopments could change the committee's stand, as: 

“We believe that it is sound procedure to examine all 
public works—and other federal—expenditures, and 
proceed only with projects which are clearly essential, 
and to employ on them the strictest standards of econ- 
omy. This will give further assurance to the public 
that funds for construction projects are expended eco- 


nomically. We have confidence that sound engineering 
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judgment will be exercised in the review of going and 
proposed projects, and that the review will be com- 
pleted promptly so that there will be no delays in exe- 
cuting needed projects and so that advantage can be 
taken of the full 1953 construction season.” 

The A.G.C. has consulted the government awarding 
agencies on their policies pending completion of the 
review. Most funds in the budget are for the continua- 
tion of projects and it is not anticipated that there will 
be a substantial reduction in federal construction pro- 
grams now underway. 

A continuing project of the A.G.C. is to advocate 
the contract method of construction, to inform its mem- 
bers of market potentials, and to work for conditions 
under which general contractors can execute their work 
most efficiently. 

An apparent paradox was reported by directors and 
chapters that as more work comes on the market the 


competition between contractors becomes more keen. 


Emergency Construction Controls Ended 


In February the new Administration abolished the 
majority of the emergency controls over construction. 

Throughout the period when there had been federal 
controls the A.G.C. policy had been to cooperate with 
the federal agencies so that the regulations were drafted 
to fit operations of the industry so far as possible. The 
association had taken positive action in connection with 
each control over general contractors. It also kept its 
members promptly, accurately and completely informed. 

As the controls began to deteriorate in effectiveness 
and their need diminished, the A.G.C. and other indus- 
try organizations recommended that the controls be 
relaxed and abolished as soon as possible. 


Volume Controls. Controls over the commencement 
and continuation of construction projects, as previously 
related, were in effect abolished by Direction 20 to 
CMP Regulation 1 and Direction 10 to CMP Regula- 
tion 6, Construction, issued February 16. 

Earlier, A.G.C. members of the NPA Construction 
Industry Advisory Committee had recommended that 
these particular controls be relaxed during the fourth 
quarter of 1952 and abolished on January 1, 1953. 
Until the new Administration took office NPA officials 
had withheld the action first because of the steel strike, 
and then to permit the new Administration to take 
the action. 

When the regulations were originally promulgated 
in 1950 the A.G.C. held frequent conferences with NPA 
officials aimed at procedures which would be the least 
hampering to the industry. The association was suc- 
cessful in having materials channeled directly to the 
industry by the CMP plan, which had not been done 


during World War IT. 
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Wage Controls. Wage and salary controls were abol- 
ished by the President in an executive order February 6. 
This brought an end to the necessity for securing ap- 
proval of the Construction Industry Stabilization Com- 
mission for wage increases in construction. 

Soon after wage controls were established in 1950 the 
A.G.C. was one of the associations instrumental in 
securing establishment of CISC which had men fa- 
miliar with the construction industry to administer for 
this industry the policies of the Wage Stabilization 
Board. While the WSB gave governmental encourag- 
ment to unions seeking health and welfare funds in the 
industry, the familiarity of CISC members with con- 
struction caused them to place a cents limit on welfare 
funds and prevented what might have been chaotic ad- 
ministration of wage policies designed for other indus- 
tries by men who had no understanding of the industry’s 
operations and problems. 


Price Control. The construction industry price con- 
trol order, Ceiling Price Regulation 93, which regulated 
general contractors and others was removed February 13. 
This relieved contractors of the necessity of keeping 
records on transactions after that date, but did require 
preservation of records for the time the regulation was 
in effect. 

Through the assistance of the A.G.C., and other associ- 
ations, the Office of Price Stabilization was able to take a 
realistic approach to the almost impossible problem of 
drafting a regulation for the industry, and succeeded in 
issuing one which did not compel changes in business 
practices or methods established in the industry. 


Materials and Equipment Prices. Price control 
regulations for equipment rentals were removed Febru- 
ary 13, and for the sale of most new and used equip- 
ment, lumber, and most nonmetallic building materials 
were removed February 18 in line with the President's 


directive for the orderly elimination of price controls. 


Credit Control. Credit restrictions of Regulation X 
of the Federal Reserve Board over commercial con- 
struction were abolished last September. The A.G.C. 


had previously recommended the action. 


Future of Controls. The President in his message to 
Congress stated he believed that material and product 
controls should be ended “except with respect to defense 
priorities and scarce and critical items essential for our 
defense,” and “I shall recommend to the Congress that 
legislation be enacted to continue authority for such 
remaining controls of this type as will be necessary 
after the expiration of the existing statute on June 30, 
1953.” 

He added that “If the freer functioning of our eco- 
nomic system, as well as the indirect controls which can 
be appropriately employed, prove insufficient during 
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this period of strain and tension, I shall promptly ask 
Congress to enact such legislation as may be required. 
In facing all these problems . . . everywhere we remain 
mindful that the time for sacrifice has not ended. But 
we are concerned with the encouragement of competi- 
tive enterprise and individual initiative precisely be- 
‘ause we know them to be our nation’s abiding sources 
of strength.” 


Contracts and Specifications 


One of the association’s fundamental and continuing 
programs is to work for fair and equitable contract 
documents and administrative procedures, and for speci 


fications encouraging quality with economical operations. 


Judicial Review. This year positive steps again are 
being taken to secure enactment of legislation which will 
offset the effects of a Supreme Court decision and assure 
the right of judicial review of disputes arising from 
departmental decisions on federal construction or other 
procurement contracts, 

As soon as this session of Congress opened, A.G.C. 
representatives consulted leaders of the Senate and 
House Judiciary Committees to encourage the early 
passage of a bill for the purpose. The Senate com- 
mittee on February 4 unanimously voted a favorable 
report for S. 24, which is identical with the bill which 
passed the Senate too late last session of Congress for 
action by the House. 

Chairman Chauncey W. Reed of the House Judiciary 
Committee has introduced H.R. 1839, which is identical 
with the bill unanimously approved by a House sub- 
committee last session and is the same as the Senate 
bill. In its report the Senate committee stated: 

“S. 24 will have the effect of permitting review in the 
General Accounting Office or a court with respect to any 
decision of a contracting officer or a head of an agency 
which is found to be fraudulent, grossly erroneous, so 
mistaken as necessarily to imply bad faith, or not sup- 
ported by reliable, probative, and substantial evidence. 
In other words, in those instances where a contracting 
officer has made a mistaken decision, whether wittingly 
or unwittingly, it will not be necessary for the aggrieved 
party to, in effect, charge him with being a fraud or a 


cheat in order to collect what is rightfully due.” 


When the bill first was called on the Senate calendar 
in February objections were raised by two Senators on 
behalf of certain government agencies. While this re- 
port was being written, A.G.C. representatives were 
conferring with government agencies and were coming 
close to agreement on provisions of the legislation. 

Last November the Department of Defense started 
the use of a disputes clause in new contracts which per 
mits court review of contracting officers’ decisions which 


have been found to be “fraudulent, arbitrary, capricious, 
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or so grossly erroneous as necessarily to imply bad 
faith.” Other departments have been studying use of 
such a clause. 

The A.G.C. position has been that the court decision 
in the Wunderlich case has focused so much attention 
on disputes clauses and the finality of decisions by con- 
tracting officers that legislation such as S. 24 is essential 
to offset effects of the decision. Also efforts of the past 
quarter of a century by government agencies have been 
unsuccessful in developing a satisfactory disputes clause. 


Renegotiation. Efforts of the A.G.C. which started 
before the Renegotiation Act of 1951 was enacted were 
rewarded on December 24 when the Renegotiation Board 
issued Staff Bulletin No. 12, Guide for Renegotiation 
of Construction and Architect-Engineer Contracts. 

The board pointed out that the regulations and forms 
had been developed for general use and that the majority 
of those with government contracts were suppliers of 
military goods and other materials and products, adding: 

“For that reason, the language of the regulations and 
forms is sometimes in terms not directly applicable to 
the construction industry. To assure a uniform and 
equitable result in the renegotiation of construction 
contracts, the differences which distinguish construction 
from supply contracts must be plainly recognized.” 

The guide for the renegotiation of construction and 
architect-engineer contracts was prepared by a group 
of experts in construction, and for the first time pro- 
vides a practical guide for the renegotiation of such 
contracts. 

While intended for the information and guidance of 
personnel engaged in renegotiation, it is equally informa- 
tive to general contractors in the preparation of their 
cases. A comprehensive article explaining the guide 
was published in the February issue of Tue Con- 
srructor. The Board has now appointed a construc- 
tion expert in each of the New York, Chicago and Los 
Angeles regional boards, which are the ones which will 
handle construction cases. 

The A.G.C. has given its wholehearted cooperation 
to the Board in its work of developing appropriate pro- 
cedures for renegotiating construction contracts. It 
has, however, informed the Board that it does not agree 
with the approach for determination of what constitutes 
fair and normal profits and excess profits, nor with 
the policy for the renegotiation of joint ventures. Ef- 
forts will continue to secure more just and equitable 
policies on these matters. 


Private Contracts. Committees of the American In- 
stitute of Architects and A.G.C. have been reviewing 
the A.I.A. Cost Plus a Fee Form of Contract for private 
construction. A recommendation may be made for 
A.G.C, endorsement of the document. 


Other A.G.C. and A.I.A. committees have been pre- 
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paring additions to be recommended for inclusion in 
the document, A Suggested Guide to Bidding Procedure, 
previously developed jointly by the two organizations. 
The A.G.C. has also recommended to the A.I.A. that this 
document be called again to the attention of architects. 

Committees of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers and A.G.C. have been developing revisions for the 
standard form of engineering contract for private work 
and the standard questionnaire and financial statement 
for bidders. 

Committees of the American Railway Engineering 
Association and A.G.C. have cooperated in revising 
railroad construction contracts. 

Government Contracts. Improvements in contract 
procedures of the Veterans Administration were made 
during the year following conferences with A.G.C. rep- 
resentatives on recommendations made by contractors. 

Early this year the Army Corps of Engineers issued 
instructions to field offices to eliminate ambiguous pro- 
visions in military specifications, following recommenda- 
tions made by the A.G.C. Improvements in air field 
specifications also have been made after A.G.C. recom- 
mendations. 

Improvements in contract procedures for rural elec- 
trification work also were made in line with association 
suggestions. 

Surveys have been made by the A.G.C. on procedures 
of state highway departments for guarantees for bids 
and on payment of estimates. 

The first meeting of the national joint cooperative 
committee of the American Public Works Association 
and the A.G.C., held in January, recommended to each 
organization that it authorize studies leading toward 
a standard form of contract for municipal construction. 

Specifications. The work of Task Units of the 
A.G.C, Committee on Contract Forms and Specifications 
with the Army Corps of Engineers, the Navy Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, and the Bureau of Reclamation lead- 
ing to improvements in specifications will be reported 


elsewhere. 


Subcontractor Relationships 

Good relationships of all groups in the construction 
industry and teamwork toward the common objective 
of more efficient operations and ethical practices helps 
to give assurance to the owner that maximum value is 
received for the investment in construction. 

During the past year there has been unrest in the 
relationships between general contractors and specialty 
and subcontractors. The A.G.C. made recommenda- 
tions for cooperative action to settle the common prob- 
lems of the groups. So far the efforts of national 
groups of specialty contractors have been directed to- 
ward legislation regulating the award of subcontracts 
on federal public works projects. 
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“Eves” on the Turner Turnpike averaged ever 13 m.p.h. 
for the leaded hevi. Top speed of 28.2 m.p.h. with full 
payload means more trips per hour. 


on 
Turner 
Turnpike 
with... 





On a section of the new Turner Turnpike 
between Tulsa and Oklahoma City, Amis 
Construction Co. had a really tough job for 
scrapers—hard clay and sand rock. 


Despite the difficult digging, three “Eucs” of 
15.5 cu. yd. struck capacity averaged 375 
bank yards per hour on a round trip of 
3,020 feet, enabling the contractor to 
complete this work ahead of schedule. 


Easy loading, high travel speed, and fast 
dumping here proved what contractors have 
learned on many other earth moving projects 
—that for day-in and day-out performance 
you can’t beat Euclid Scrapers. 


Your Euclid distributor may be able to show 

you how Euclid equipment can step up 

production and lower costs on off-the-high- te Positive, fast acting hydraulic controls permit spreading 
way moving of earth, ore, rock and coal. the load in thin, even layers. Roll-eut ejector dumps all 
Have him show you performance figures on ee Se eee 

work similar to yours. 


The EUCLID ROAD MACHINERY Co., CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 








hw cONCRETING PRO 


‘WAY 


Blaw-Knox Steel Forms and Gantry 
used for building 29 ft., 6 in. high 
retaining wall on the Pennsylvania- 
Lincoln Parkway, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(sansa BLAW-KNOX ENGINEERS for the low-cost answer 


TAKE advantage of the Blaw-Knox consultation service before your 


plans are drawn or blueprints made—solve your concreting problems 
WRITE before you have them. 

FOR Blaw-Knox has the skill and experience of more than 40 years of 
BULLETIN building Steel Forms for big construction projects. An unusual con- 

2035 creting problem to you may already have been solved by Blaw-Knox 
engineers who are trained to get to the core of a problem and find a 
simple, less costly method of solving it. They will recommend the 
nut seeielanndhitelte Blaw-Knox Steel Forms designed to fit your job and suggest simplified 
about Blaw-Knox Steel operating procedures to save you time and money. 
Forms and the consultation Before you start to plan your next job, write, wire or phone for infor- 
service that is available to : : a — 
any contractor without obli- mation. Call on the Blaw-Knox consultation service in the preliminary 
gation. planning stage. 


pester ete esse = =--5 
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S$. 2907. Last year the subcontractor groups spon- 
sored federal legislation which would require general 
contractors on federal projects to name proposed sub- 
contractors and the amounts of their bids. Public hear- 
ings were held by a subcommittee of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee on S. 2907 at which there was exten- 
sive testimony given by subcontractors, general con- 
tractors and government agencies. 

The government agencies were unanimous in opposing 
the legislation, as were the more than 30 A.G.C. wit- 
nesses who testified. The bill was subsequently reported 
to the Senate without recommendation by the committee. 
Objections were raised to its consideration on the floor, 
and the bill died with the past session of Congress. 


A.G.C. Boards. Last September the A.G.C. Gov- 
erning and Advisory Boards at their Mid-Year Meeting 
at White Sulphur Springs gave extensive study to the 
whole field of subcontractor relationships. 

The Boards stated their belief that depositories for 
the bids of subcontractors, the naming of subcontractors 
in a general contractor's bid, and the award of sep- 
arate mechanical contracts independent of the general 
contractor’s bid are not conducive to the most economical 
construction practices. 

The Boards adopted a motion that “recognizes the 
desirability of establishing better and closer relation- 
ships with specialty contractors, and urges that all 
chapters, branches and members individually of A.G.C. 
cooperate to this end, to correct questionable practices 
so that harmony and confidence will be established in 
the industry.” 

The Boards also adopted another motion which 
“hereby authorizes the officers and Executive Committee 
to initiate such cooperative actions as they deem appro- 
priate, directed toward establishing more harmonious 
relationships between specialty contractors and general 
contractors.” 

A booklet, Just and Harmonious Relationships in the 
Construction Industry, was issued to explain in more 
detail the position of the A.G.C. 


Joint Committee Offer. On September 29 President 
Horner carried out the actions of the A.G.C. Boards and 
wrote to the president of the National Electrical Con- 
tractors Association, which had spearheaded the drive 
for federal legislation, recommending the establishment 
of a national joint cooperative committee to seek a solu- 
tion to the common problems. He wrote in part: 

“We in A.G.C. have felt that the spectacle of seg- 
ments of the industry fighting before Congressional 
committees or before other legislative bodies, or of ask- 
ing for legislation so that public officials or owners inter- 
vene in the relationships between businessmen impairs 


public confidence in the industry. Our belief is that we 
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can solve our problems more satisfactorily within the 
industry.” 

A meeting was held November 11 in the conference 
room in the A.G.C. headquarters attended by seven 
N.E.C.A. representatives and eight from A.G.C. Presi 
dent Horner welcomed the groups by stating in part: 

“We all recognize that there has been some unrest in 
the relationships between general contractors and spe- 
cialty and subcontractors. Obviously our industry is 
going to serve the public more effectively if there is co- 
operation, rather than strife, between us. Our belief 
is that both groups have allowed this condition to come 
about and that both groups have the responsibility to 
take steps to cure it. 

“None of us expects that we can reform the world 
or change human nature overnight. But we in A.G.C. do 
believe that meetings such as this, conducted in an at- 
mosphere of mutual respect and confidence, can lead to 
a better understanding of our common problems. Our 
experience with other joint committees has been that 
a better understanding has led to recommendations 
which have been of benefit to both groups, to the indus 
try generally, and to the public.” 

The N.E.C.A. a week later rejected the proposal. 


A.G.C. Plan. President Horner acknowledged the 
action in a letter which stated in part: 

“We hope that when there has been more time to 
study the proposals which have been made, you will 
reconsider the decision which your association has made 
and will join in cooperative efforts whereby the best 
intelligence of the industry can be directed toward means 
whereby segments of the industry can join in serving 
the public most effectively.” 

“At the meeting on November 11 ‘of committees of 
the two associations we offered the creation of a joint 
committee to study the problems of bidding and award- 
ing procedures between general contractors and sub 
contractors in the industry with reference to contracts 
other than federal contracts, if you wished to seek legis 
lation governing federal contracts. 

“The A.G.C, offered to develop with your association 
a bidding and awarding procedure which could be recom 
mended to both N.E.C.A. and A.G.C. chapters. The 
suggestion also was made for local chapters of the two 
associations to form joint committees to consider charges 
of violations of such approved procedures, with appeals 
possible to a similar national committee. 

“We offered to use the A.G.C. Code of Ethical Con 
duct, which your members have indicated is satisfactory 
to them, and procedures developed with architects, as 
the basis for discussions, as well as your own code. 

“We believe that such an approach to our common 
problems is more in keeping with our responsibilities 
as businessmen than an appeal to government for further 
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For your next estimate, use 





PAY YDS. 
per hour 
(per unit) 


310 


190 
147 


146 


Not 
Measured 


~ 
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Name of Owner 


Moss Construction Co. 
Poris, Hi. 

Elmer Anderson, Contractor 
tyle, Minn. 

4. Neils Lumber Co. 
libby, Mont. 

Beretta e Novi 
Seo Povie, Brazil 

Tayler Construction Co. 
Asheville, N. C. 

Cie. Constructora, $.A. 
Mexico City, Mexico 

E. Markham, Contractor 
St. Paul, Minn 

D. H. Blatiner & Sons 
Albany, Minn 

Taylor Construction Co 
Asheville, N.C 

John P. Blakemore, 
El Monte, Colif 

John F. Walser, Contractor 
Pontiac, Mich 

Royce Young, Contractor 
Auburndale, Wis 

$. A. Cummings, Contractor 
Compton, Colif 

Anderson Bros 
Rockford, til 

Vernie Jari, Contractor 
Gresham, Ore 

“SERTECS” and “KOTECA”™ 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

Isbell Construction Co. 
Reno, Nev. 

Carl Bolander & Sons 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Post Brothers 
Santo Ano, Colif 

Braden & Walters 
Marietia, Ohio 

Central Waterways Irrigation 
New Dethi, India 

Moss Construction Co. 
Peoria, Ill 

4. W. Briggs & Associates 
Grandview, Wash 

Cia. Constructora, $.A 
Mexico City, Mexico 

8B. G. Young & Sons 
Johnson City, Tenn 

Schultz and Lindsay 
Fargo, N. D 

D. H. Blatiner & Sons 
Albony, Minn 

Brasil-Whitehead & Asbell Bros. 
Riverton, Wyo 

leon Joyce, Contractor 
Rochester, Minn 

Isbell Construction Co. 
Reno, Nev 

John P. Blakemore, Contractor 
€! Monte, Calif 

W. H. Derrough & Sons 
Yubo City, Calif 

Henry Thygesen, Contractor 
Albuquerque, N. M 

Vernie Jarl, Contractor 
Gresham, Ore 


Kiker & Yount, Inc 
Reidsville, N.C 

Mike Welch, Contractor 
St. Paul, Minn 

Richter Bros. 
Oroville, Colif 

Frank T. Hickey, Inc. 
los Angeles, Calif 

Kiker & Yount, Inc 
Reidsville, N.C 

H. E. Wolfe Construction Co. 
St. Augustine, Fla 

les Travaux Sovtterrains 
Tananorive, Modagascar 

“Dirtmovers” 
Minneapolis, Minn 

Green Construction Co. 
Ooktown, Ind 

Richter Brothers 
Oroville, Calif 

Bill Crawford, Contractor 
Buffalo, N.Y 

Johnson Construction Co 
Litchfield, Minn 


J. G. Attaway Construction Co. Mf 
Go. 


Statesboro, 


Kelley Island Lime & 


Trans. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


4. W. Crowder & Associates 
Houston, Tex 

Cia. Arucorera Vertientes 
Cespedes, Cube 

Viol, Pascal y Tecornal 
Santiego, Chile 

Park Construction Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Curahee Construction Co. 
Toccoe, Go 





Job Description 


Type of Material 


Job Conditions 





* level 160,000 ‘yds. et Logon County 
Airport, Lincein. 
“C's on 169,000-yd. Stevens County rood 
job south of Alberta. 


“C's” en 800,000-yd. road and railroad spur 7 


line near Rexford. 
“C's grade 1,045,000-yd. public housing 
Project in Caxingyi. 
“C's on 1,500,000-yd. relocation of U. S$. 
19 between Canton and Lake Junoluske. 
“C's” on 6,500,000-yd., 155-mile section of 
Interrational Highway, Nogales-Guadalajara. 
“C's” excavate 15,000 yds. on service roods 
joup of new homes north of St. Paul. 
en construction of 320,000-yd. Trunk 
42 north of Eyota. 
C's" on 400,000-yd. relocation of highwey 
between Asheville and Leic 
"C's" build 600,000-yd. dam and reservoir 
at Eagle Rock. 


“¢ 
Hwy. 


“C's” build settling area for sewage disposal 
system at Comp Grayling 

. strips topsoil and grades 22,500 yds. for 
Milwaukee park. 

“C's” move loose blow sand at Manhattan 
Beach subdivision. 

“C” on 100,000-yd. levee to protect canning 
plant site at Mendota. 

"C's" on 410,000-yd 

Rt. 101 near Tillamook 
"C's" move 40,000 yds. to level site of hous- 
ing project in Campo dos Alfonsos. 

“C's on 17.6-mile, 316,000-yd. road con- 
struction near Elko 


5% miles relocation of 


“C's” grade 30,000 yds. of roads in housing 
Project at Minneapolis. 

“C's do 150,000-yd. land-leveling job at 
Indio 

"C's" on 205,000-yd. raising of 3.5 miles of 
Rt. 104 between Loke White and Jasper 
“C's on 25,000,000-yd. Hirakud Dom across 
Mahanadi River 

“C's” level 160,000 yds 
Airport, Lincoln 

“C's” on 364,000-yd. relocation of Willamette 
Forest Hwy. near Detroit, Wash 

"C's on 6,500,000-yd., 155-mile section of 
' | Highway, Nogales-Guadal 
130,000 yds 


for logan County 





“C's” grode for 
Greeneville 

“C's” on 380,000-yd. Riverdale housing pro- 
ject for Garrison Dam workers 

“C" en 270,000-yd 
Amboy 

"C's" spread 600,000 yds. of earth over 40 
acres of burning coal deposits 

“C's handle 100% of 180,000-yd. grading 
on runways at Austin airport 

“C's” on 316,000-yd., 17.65-mile road con- 
struction north of Elko, Nev 
“C's havi 600,000 yds 
Eagle Rock 


airport oat 


section of Rt. 30 near 


for reservoir at 
“C's” help level 700 acres for replanting of 
peach orchard at Winters 

“C" on highway 
N.M 

“C's” on 410,000-yd., 5% -mile relocation of 
Rt. 101 near Tillamook 


construction near 


Belen, 


“C's” move 170,000 yds. to level 7 acres 


River Bend coal stockpile. 
"C's" handle 75% of 80,000-yd. road re- 
location in Wright County. 
“C's” on 150,000-yd. raising and widening 
of Cousin Levee at Tulare Lake near Corcoran 
“C's” level 600,000 yds. 
and streets at Fort Ord 
“C's” on 1,500,000-yd. super-highway be- 
tween Th lle and G b 
“C's” on 325,000-yd. relocation of State Rt. 
50 between Clermont and Orlando. 
523,000-yd. 


for building sites 





on addition to Ivate 
* grade 45,000-yd. addition te Wold- 
beri: Airport, M Hi 

“C's, S “Super C's beat schedule 165 days 

on $00,000-yd. airport at Owensboro, Ky 

“C's” raise and widen 150,000-yd. levee at 

Tulare Lake near Corcoran. 


grade 50,000-yd. “shopping center 





“C's” on 386,000-yd. widening of State Hwy. 

5 between Victoria and Chanhassen 

“C's” help move 100,000 yds. for highway 

between Tusculum and Egypt 

“C's” load, mix, haul clay for brick plant. 

“C's” strip 12” to 15” overburden from lime- 

stone quarry at Marblehead. 

“C's” on 150,000-yd. dam and spillway on 

Sabine River near Gladewater. 

“C's on 170,000-yd. earthfill dam in Cen- 

tral Estrella. 

“C's” on 1,046,000 yds 

American Hwy. Limari River to Tongoy. 

“C" handles 100% of 80,000-yd. street 
and widening job in Minneapolis 

“— build 376,000-yd. fill across shallow 

lake for through-hwy. near Haines City, Flo 


28.5 miles of Pan-— 


Common earth ond clay. 


leam end clay. 


are Haerdpan day, rock, aia 


send ond gravel. 


Heavy, wet clay. 


Very herd, slippery clay. 


Herd clay with 
20% loose rock. 


Cley and sandy loam. 


Silty clay and rock. 


Clay with some rock. 


Decomposed granite. 


White Michigan sand. 
Topsoil and clay. 
Dry blow sand. 


Sticky clay and topsoil. 


Sand, gravel, hardpan, 
clay and loam. 

Coarse sand and 
sandy clay. 

Mixed sandstone, 
clay, loam. 


Sandy clay loam. 
loose, dry sand. 
Yellow clay. 

Hard, rocky clay. 
Common earth and clay. 


Topsoil and gravel. 


Hard clay with 20% 
loose rock. 


Common earth, 
Sendy clay and loam. 


Topsoil and clay. 


Mixed shale, “rock 
and clay. 


Wet clay loam. 
Sand, loam. 
Decomposed granite. 


Sandy loam. 


loose, powdery blow 
sand. 


Sond, gravel, hardpan, 
clay and topsoil. 


Red clay and white 
sandy loam. 


Black topsoil and 
yellow clay. 


Lake-bottom gumbo. 
Sond and sandy loam. 


Red clay, sand, rock, 
small amount of shale. 


Ball-bearing sand. 
Sandy loam. 
High-void soil, topsoil. 


Heavy, water-logged 
clay. 


Loke-bottom gumbo. 
Clay. 


Sticky clay loom and 
wet sand. 


Sticky gumbo. 
Brick clay. 
loam with limestone. 


Sendy clay and gumbo. 


Hardpan, clay, and 
sand. 


Sand. 


Scattered grading. Occasional 
heavy rains. 


Average. 


| ie Material slippery when wet; 


Clay, foam, and sand. 
Leose, hard-leading 
sand. 


herd as concrete when dry. 


~ Continveus tropical reins cut 
work time to 3 days o week, 


Traffic holds up ‘Pulls in 
norrew es. 


Herd moterial, not scari' 


Material frozen 6 to 12” deep. 
5 te 10% icy grades. 


Normal. 


rooted. ae 
Rooted material. 16% grade 
on hovil. 


Very loose, abrasive material. 

Ne definite havi roads due to 
scattered nature of job. 

Return is steep, sandy, 20 to 


40-second wait for pusher. 


Haul road often 12” deep 
in water. mate 

Material saturated by continual 
heavy rainfall. 

Fairly level, though rough, 
haul roads. 

15% return grade. 
6500’ altitudes. 


Average conditions. 


Hauling over loose footing. 
Tight loading qverters. Haul 
through highway traffic. 


100’ of 20% grade. Very 
rough havi. 


No established hau! roads. 
Very heavy rains 

Spread made over swampy 
area 


Hard material, not scarified. 
Havi up 6% grade. 
Normal. 


Good. 

Spread down 20%, return up 
8 to 12% grades for 500’. 

Material soaked by heavy 
rains. 

7% adverse grade on return. 
6500’ altitude 

Hau! upgrade 

Holes, soft spots left where 
trees were pulled 

Cuts sprinkled to aid loading. 
Loose sand all the way 


Material saturated by heaviest 
rainfall in U. § 


Haul roads rough, spongy. 5% 
grade for 900’ on return. 

4 flowing springs in-cut. Rain 
14 days in 4 weeks. 

Material heavy, sticky, hard to 
handle. 40’ hau! up 15% 


Good conditions. 


Haul area spongy in spots. 


8 to 16% adverse grades in 
loose sand on return 


Negligible grades. 


Normal. Material dry. 


Rains stopped oll units 
except new Tournapulls. ao 
Heavy, sticky material. 40’ of 
15% adverse grade on haul. 
Delay in pit with pusher 
handling 7 rigs. — 
Heavy rains. Material, grades 
always wet. e 
Turn on narrow road. 


Dump load in smal! hopper. 


Rough, winding roods. 10% 
adverse grade to dump. 
u d 


rock, ksand, 


flooded hollows. 





Houl up 3 to 25% grades. 


“Dusty, abrasive, difficult 
material. Grades to 15%. 


~ Haul through narrow residential 


streets in open troffic. 


Haul 600’ over sand, 600’ 
over new Fr 


* (Output figures reported here were made by 13 to 14-yd. capacity C's". Present units have capacity of 16 yds.) 











these C Tournapull figures 





























Houston, Tex 








A. F. Schams, Contractor ' 
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Terry Bros., Inc 
Minneapolis, Minn 
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J. H. Turpin Co 
Cincinnati, Ohio 







" Wylie Brothers 2 
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Mont-sur-Marchienne, Belgium 








Silva & Hill Construction Co 
los Angeles, Colif : 
Constructora “El Aguila’, $.A 9 
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MAUL TRIPS AY YDS. 
pom per hour ‘ per hour Name of Owner 
—_ (per unit) (per unit) 
Holey, Chisholm & Morris ! 
1250’ | 12 P| 12s A Charlottesville, Vo. . 
Anderson & Davenport 2 
1250' a 9 a 103.5 . Springfield, Ii. i 
1260’ 8.2 82 — eo Internacional 1 
Ss Zz s antiage, Chile i 
. Ricarde de Varennes 3 
1400 My " Z 0 i Santiago, Chile 
1400’ W 110 ——_ & Chambers Co. 6 
aa 3 | & jouston, Tex 2 
1475’ 12 125 “= Pascal y Tecornal 2 
5 iS é 3 entiage, Chile 5 
- S. J. Groves & Sens Co. = 
1500 a 10 5 100 Z Minneapolis, Minn 
1560’ 7.5 75 Farnsworth & Chambers Co. 3 














Job Description 


“C” en 1,200,000-yd. railroad yord expan- 

sion at Russell, Ky 

“C's on 155,000-yd. grading for Murdale 
port near Carbondale 

“CC en 1,000,000-yd. tunnel approach roads 

near Chacabuco. 

“C's” on building of Concepcion-to-Lota high- 

way 

“C's” on 1,000,000-yd. Atascecita roads and 

bridges contract near Huffman 

“C's” on 1,046,000-yd., 28.5-mile section of 

Pan-American Hwy., Limari River to Tongoy 

“C's help complete 200,000-yd., 1.9-mile 

railroad siding near Hennepin, til 

“C's” on $10,000-yd. section of 55-mile Gulf 

Freeway between Houston and Galveston 

“C" en 120,000-yd. overpass fill for U. $ 

12 and 18 near Mauston 

"C's" move 862,000 yds. for 12.6-mile high- 

way relocation near Denhoff, N. D. 


“C's” self-loed overburden in clay quarry 


“C's” on 1,046,000 yds, 28.5 miles of Pan- 
American Hwy., Limari River to Tongoy 

“C's” on 650,000-yd. relocation of Ohio State 
R. 7 between Chesapeake and Proctorville 
"C's" work on 396,000-yd. runway 
extension at Portland Municipal Airport 
“C's build 450,000-yd. embankment across 
swamp on U.S. 50, Washington-Annapolis 
C's’ on 2,000,000-yd. western extension of 
Pennsylvania Turnpike 

C's" om 250,000-yd., 1.3-mi 
State Rr. 1 


relocation of 
south of Half Moon Bay 

“C's grade 260,000-yd. plant site for Pon 
tiac Motor Co. at Pontiac 

C's’ rebvild 370,000 yds., 
Hwy. 81 north of Shelly 

“C's on 4,192,000-yd. section of New Jersey 
Turnpike 


13.3 miles of 


C's" widen embankment for spur rail line 
to Pemex Refinery, Atrcapotzalco 
“C's level 600,000 yds 
Plant, Warren 


for new Chrysler 


“C" fine-grades streets in St. Louis Park 
C's" on 9861,000-yd. earthfill dam in Prov- 
ince Alentejo 


“C's on 850,000-yd. relocation of U. §$ 
70-80 between Lordsburg and Deming 








“C's on 5$00,000-yd 
chutes Basin in Olympia 


“C's” help grade 150,000 yds. for 1.5 miles 
of State Hwy. 6 near Goochland 


roadway along Des- 


“C's” fill around new homes in Crystal Vil 
lage subd near M | 





P 
“C's” on 110,000-yd. reconstruction of high 
way in Peoria 

C's" handie 89% of 163,000-yd. highway 
job east of Hobbs 

“C's build 450,000-yd. embankment across 
swamp on US. 50, Washington-Annapolis 
“C"' on 663,000-yd. relocation of U. S$. Hwy 
4C near Greenup 

‘C's grade 261,000 yds. for modern hous 
ing area in Deodoro, Distrito Federal 

C's" on 850,000-yd. rail bypass in Rio de 
Janeiro 

“C's handle final grading on 1,000,000-yd 
expansion of Wayne Major Airport, Detroit 
“C's” handle 65% of 770,000-yd. widening 
10 miles of U.S. JON near Cokeville, Wyo 
"C's" de 200,000 yds. of ditching along 1.9- 
mile rail siding near Hennepin, ti 

“C's haul sand to raise swampy oil field 
above flood level 








"C's" om 1,000,000-yd. levee and highway 
relocation at Cincinnati 
‘C's on 60,000-yd. street improvement at 
“C's” on 242,000-yd. bypass near Waterloo 
on the Brussels-Charieroi highway 

“C's” on 125,000-yd 
near Castatc 








relocation of Rt. 99 


"C's on 5,132,000-yd. Aleman Dam in 
Papcloapon River Basin 

“C's” grade, gravel 3 miles of access roads 
in Camp Grayling 
“C's on 250,000-yd 
highway near Buckley 
“C's” on 5S-mile, 210,000-yd. Hwy 
west of Carson City 


channel change and 
57 job 


C's” strip overburden in mine 7 mi. north 
of Canton 

“C's on 6,500,000-yd., 155-mile section of 
International Highway, Nogales-Guadalajara 










r.c. LEeTOURNEAU, inc., Peoria, 111. 


HIGH-SPEED, RUBBER-TIRED EXCAVATING + HAULING - LIFTING EQUIPMENT 


Type of Material 


Send 


Sandy loam 


All types, including 
rock 


Heavy clay, soft rock 
and sand 


Extremely dry sand 


Sand 


Dirt, gravel. and 
boulders 


Heavy wet clay 


Swamp sand 


Wet and dry clay with 
gravelly seams 


Clay-seamed sandy 
loam 


Sand 


Sandstone and heavy 
clay 


Clay, sandy loam 
Oceon silt and sand 


Send, gravel, and clay 


Common earth and 
loose rock 


Yellow clay and sand 
Tough, sticky gumbo 
Send and clay 
Compacted topsoil 


Send and clay 





Sandy loam and 
topsoil 

Heavy wet loam 
and clay 


Sandy loam 


Hard-to-load sand 
grovel, clay 


Red clay 


Dry clay loam and 
sand 

Yellow and blue clay 
sand, some rock 


Sandy clay 


Ocean silt and sand 


Clay 


Wet clay 


Sandy clay and 
limestone 


Sand, clay, and topsoil 


Bonk gravel and 
compacted clay 

Dirt, gravel and 
boulders 


Beach sand 


Blue ond yellow clay 


Ward-crusted sand 
and caliche 


Clay, sandy loom, and 
decomposed sock 


Sand and clay 

Clay 

Gravel and sandy loam 
Wet blue clay 

Topsoil, clay, and fine 


dune sand 


Heavy, ore-bearing 
clay 


Send 


Job Conditions 


Rough, pitted haul 

ideal weather, material; but 
reugh hou! roads 

Haul dewn 10% to 14% 
grade 

Entire haul through open 
tratti 


Normal 


sive, difficult 

I. Grades to 15% 

Job handled in winter 
Fro1en materia! 


Dusty, ol 






Material tough to load, spread 





loaded under water, Hou! up 
grades to 8% 
Fill area spongy after winter 
shutdown 
Self-load down 18% grade 
Return up same grade 
Dusty, abrasive, difficult leed- 
ing material. Grades to 15% 
Winding 2 te 20% grades 
Hauls through open traffic 
Hauling right after 
shut-down rain 





Steep cuts. Material dumped te 
displace soft swamp muck 
Good, except for bad weather 
which slowed project 

14 to 24% adverse grades 
on return 

Temperature 6 to 10 below 
rero. Frost 12 to 15" deep 


Haul over rough, soggy roads 


10% adverse grade out of fill 
2% favorable on havi 


Hard, dry material 
Rolling resistance 150 ibs 


Haul through traffic 
playing in street 


Children 


Heavy rains, steep grades 
restricted dumping areas 
No rain on job for 11 months 

extremely dusty 





Bad weather, 600' of 10% 
grade on approach to cut 

50% of return up 6 grades 
Heavy traffic on part of havi 

Rigs had to maneuver around 
buildings 

Steep slope into narrow cut 

C's must back inte pusher 

Sharp turn onto highway, 
travel 3250° in traffic 

Steep cuts. Fill spread on 
swamp to displace muck 

Return 400° up 17 to 21% 
grades. Spongy fill 


Working during tropical rains 


Work during tropical rains 

Thin cuts, shallow fills, good 
weather 

High-void material. Altitude of 
6200’. Open traffic 

Job handled in early winter 
Material frozen 

Abrasive material, corrosive 

sea a and sea water 









Hav! 300’ down 10% grade, 
1000’ along busy highway 
2-mile cycle in town traffic 


with stop-light delays 


Heavy rains, deep mud 





Loading on slight downgrade 
in sidehill cut 


Tropical rains, hot weather 
Many boulders 


loose, abrasive moterial 


Very soft, wet footing. Climb 
grade out of cut 


Part of hau! over existing high- 
way through heavy traffic 


Haul vp 15% grades 


Traffic on havi 





KENWOOD GARDENS —Toledo, Ohio 
ARCHITECT—Weinberg and Teare, Cleveland, Ohio. 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR — Standard Construction Co., Washington, D.C. 
MASONRY CONTRACTOR -—Anthony Izzo, Inc., Washington, D.C. 


@ We're mighty proud of the fact that Brikset was better 
than 51 other masonry mortar cements in a thorough 
laboratory test made recently on mortar cements as to color, 
plasticity, strength, sand-carrying capacity, bondability and 
other properties. 

But more important, we're doubly enthusiastic about the 
reception Brikset receives on jobs like the above ... for being 
best on the job is the real test of any good mortar cement. 


Rely on the mortar cement that has been satisfying archi- 
tects, builders and masonry contractors for 22 years. Medusa 
Brikset’s record is proved in thousands of buildings and 
homes all over America . . . homes whose masonry walls 
are strong, whose mortar joints are uniform in color, Masons 
like Brikset’s exceptional plasticity . . . and the fact that 
it’s eagy and economical to use. 


Use Brikset on your next job. You can bet on the brand 
proved best in the laboratory . . . best on the job! 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Sales Offices . You can build BETTER 


Cleveland 15, Ohio York, Pa. Washington 5, D. C. with MEDUSA PRODUCTS 
Baltimore 2, Md. Chicago 1}, Ill. Milwaukee, Wis. 
New York 17,N. Y. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Yoledo, Ohio 
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regulation of the construction industry. We believe that 
such an approach offers the possibilities of solving 
problems on private contracts, as well as public works 
contracts which are only a small part of the total con- 
struction volume.” 


1953 Legislation. So far at this session of Congress 
S. 848 has been introduced into the Senate by Senator 
Kilgore on behalf of himself and seven other Senators, 
which is identical with S. 2907 as it had been reported 
by the Judiciary Committee to the Senate previously. 
Four similar bills have been introduced in the House. 
There has been no indication yet what action the Senate 
or House Judiciary Committees will take. The A.G.C. 
has filed with the committees the request that if any 
action is to be taken on the bills that public hearings 
be held and the association be granted the opportunity 
to have its representatives testify. 

Nationally there are no present indications that there 
will be cooperation between the various associations until 
the question of legislation has been settled. Many 
A.G.C, chapters in their areas are working with chapters 
of the various specialty and subcontractor associations 
and are making progress toward mutually satisfactory 
bidding and awarding arrangements. 

The A.G.C. committee appointed to meet with 
N.E.C.A. has been continued as a committee to advise 


on subcontractor relationships. 


Equipment and Repair Parts 


Generally, adequate supplies of new and used con- 
struction machinery and equipment and repair parts 
have been available to the industry during the year, and 
the prospects are that available supplies will continue to 
increase gradually. 

Close contact on equipment matters was maintained 
with government officials, and with the Construction 
Industry Manufacturers Association and the Associated 
Equipment Distributors. 

Meetings of the joint cooperative committees with 
the manufacturers and distributors were held separately 
in April and November. Other meetings will be held in 
connection with this convention. Following the dis- 
cussions the manufacturers are at work on improvements 
to repair parts booklets, and the distributors are at work 
on developing guides to assist contractors in ordering 
proper amounts of parts. 

Ceiling price regulations for the rental and for the 
sale of new and used equipment had been brought more 
in conformity with industry practices by OPS before 
they were removed in February. 


Machinery Standardization. Continued progress on 
the standardization of sizes and capacities and improve- 
ments in the quality of machinery were made by the 
Mixer Manufacturers’ Bureau, which held its 29th an- 
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nual meeting in December, and the Contractors’ Pump 
Bureau, which held its 14th annual meeting the same 
month. Both groups are affiliated with the A.G.C. The 
association at its Mid-Year Board Meeting approved the 
8th revision of the Contractors’ Pump Standards, which 
subsequently have been published. 


Labor Relations 

The suspension on February 6 of the emergency wage 
and salary controls issued under the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 may be the start of a new era in the relation 
ships between workers, employers and the federal gov 
ernment. 

For the past twenty years policies and actions of the 
federal government have been more favorable to unions 
than to employers. The original Wagner Act was one 
sided in its benefits to labor. The Labor Management 
Relations Act sought to bring more equality in the gov- 
ernment treatment of unions and employers, but its 
provisions were weakened by biased administration. 

While the labor policy of the new administration has 
not yet been developed or tested, the President in his 


message to the joint session of Congress has said: 


“Government can do a great deal to aid in the settle- 
ment of labor disputes without allowing itself to be 
employed as an ally of either side. Its proper role in 
industrial strife is to encourage the processes of media 
tion and conciliation. These processes can successfully 
be directed only by a government free from the taint of 
any suspicion that it is partial and punitive.” 

In suspending the emergency wage control program 
the President stated that ‘‘the earliest possible return to 
freedom of collective bargaining in the determination of 
wages will serve to strengthen the national economy and 


thereby the national security.” 


Collective Bargaining. The return to free collective 
bargaining will give general contractors and the A.G.C. 
the opportunity for leadership in the establishment of 
wage rates and working conditions which are fair, equi- 
table and reasonable. 

There will be carried over into the bargaining nego 
tiations this year the impetus of former government 
encouragement for higher wage rates. A survey con- 
ducted among A.G.C. chapters and directors before this 
convention reveals an almost universal pressure for 
wage increases. 

The survey also indicates that general contractors 
are conscious of their responsibility to the owner for 
the over-all cost of construction, and of the need for 
keeping wage rates in line so that construction costs 
are not pushed above reasonable levels. 

One of the particular effects of previous government 


action is the pressure for the establishment of health 
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and welfare funds before sound policies and procedures 
are developed. 

This has grown out of the general policy adopted by 
the Wage Stabilization Board for all industry permitting 
payments to health and welfare funds in addition to 
wage increases. In 1952, over the strenuous opposition 
of general contractor representatives, the Construction 
Industry Stabilization Commission adapted this policy 
to construction to permit payments of as much as 7.5¢ 
per hour for such funds in addition to allowable wage 
increases. This forced many unsound funds onto the 
industry in various communities. 

The A.G.C. was a leader in securing establishment of 
CISC as a commission, composed of men familiar with 
the peculiar problems of the construction industry, to 
administer government wage policies for the industry. 

In helping to establish and operate CISC, the A.G.C. 
was continuing its policy of working for the administra- 
tion of emergency controls in a manner which would 
cause the least interference with normal industry prac- 
tices. The CISC did fulfill the function of providing 
realistic consideration in applying the W.S.B. policies 
to construction. 

One of the heavy burdens of the association during 
the past year was to prepare information for the assist- 
ance of general contractor representatives of the com- 
mission, and to assist chapters and members in present- 
ing their cases. 

Suspension of government wage controls does shut off 
a source of information on wage rates and bargaining 
arrangements in various parts of the country, and the 
national association and chapters are faced with the 
problem of developing such information in the future. 


Taft-Hartley Act. Labor laws which have been en- 
acted in the past are still on the books. It is too early 
yet to know how the new Administration will administer 
them. 

Congress has started a complete reexamination of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. So far this session 55 bills have 
been introduced to abolish or amend the act. The action 
which Congress will take, if any, cannot yet be foretold. 

The House committee has started extensive public 
hearings. The Senate committee has indicated that it 
may delay its hearings until the Administration presents 
its recommendations. As this report was being pre- 
pared, the Advisory Board composed of representatives 
of the public, labor and industry, which had been ap- 
pointed to advise the Secretary of Labor on changes in 
the law, had come to no agreement and there was the 
possibility that it would come to none. 

One of the bills introduced by Senator Taft, S. 656, 
would amend the law for the construction industry by 
permitting collective bargaining agreements prior to 


hiring of employees, and permitting union security 
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agreements without the necessity of holding elections. 
It also would reduce from 30 to 7 days the time a man 
could work without joining a union, and as presently 
proposed could be interpreted as permitting union shop 
agreements regardless of state laws to the contrary. 
The bill is similar to, but not identical with, S. 1973 
which passed the Senate last session but was not acted 
on by the House. A similar bill (HR 318) has been 
introduced into the House this year. 

Because of, the multiplicity of proposed amendments 
resulting in divergent opinions of A.G.C. members and 
chapters, the Executive Committee has recommended 
that, at least until there is a clear-cut expression of 
A.G.C. opinion, the national association furnish com- 
plete information to the chapters and members in order 
that they may support or object to such proposals as 
they see fit, but that it should not seek to testify as 
representing a majority opinion at this time. 


Jurisdictional Board. The National Joint Board for 
the Settlement of Jurisdictional Disputes has continued 
to operate effectively in reducing the number and dura- 
tion of work stoppages resulting from jurisdictional dis- 
putes. Competent witnesses have told Congressional 
committees that this board has saved workers, employers 
and the public countless millions of dollars in preventing 
strikes and stoppages. 

Presidents of the international unions of the Building 
and Construction Trades Department further encouraged 
success of the board’s operations by establishment of a 
policy last July to prohibit picketing in jurisdictional 
disputes. 

Minor changes in the board’s procedures have been 
recommended by the unions, and negotiations of an 
A.G.C, and other employer committees with Department 
representatives in Boston and Miami indicate that these 
will be acceptable to employers. The board will then 
continue and indications are that groups which had with- 
drawn from the board last year may return. 

Through successful operations of this board unions 
and employers, for the most part, have prevented govern- 
ment interference with this phase of their relationships. 


Prevailing Wages. Any reorganization in the Labor 
Department to be effected by the new Solicitor will be 
of interest to the industry with respect to changes in the 
administration of the Davis-Bacon Act under which the 
Secretary of Labor is required to predetermine the wages 
which are prevailing in areas of federal or federal-aid 
projects. 

At the past annual convention and Mid-Year Board 
Meeting the A.G.C. repeated its request that the Depart- 
ment give realistic consideration to the wage scales which 
are actually prevailing in the locality, and to maintain 
the historic differentials which have been recognized be- 
tween building construction and highway and heavy con- 
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"MAGIC-CARPET" MAKER 


SPREADS 


Material Evenly 


COMPACTS 


to Uniform Density 


LEVELS 


Automatically 
Without Forms 


THE BARBER-GREENE TAMPING-LEVELING FINISHER 


When the job calls for the highest quality 
bituminous surface, you'll do it best with 
the B-G Tamping-Leveling Finisher. 


With this superbly designed machine, you 
are able to lay every type of mix — hot or 
cold— from clay stabilized gravel to high- 
type sheet asphalt. Whatever type mat you 
are laying, the B-G Finisher automatically 
measures the correct amount of compacted 
material — then simultaneously tamps, levels 
and strikes off to produce a ripple-free sur- 
face that is maintained under rolling and 


traffic. Because the material is compacted 
while it is being laid, you are assured of a 
surface of uniform density. And with the B-G 
leveling principle you compensate even for 
abrupt changes in the subgrade. 

It will pay you to investigate this un- 
equalled, universally preferred method of 
paving streets, highways, runways, parking 
lots, tennis courts and similar jobs. You will 
learn, for example, how the B-G Finisher 
saves truck time, minimizes rolling and re 
duces the size of crew. Investigate today! 





arber-Greene 


Aurora, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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Will this 
happen 


fo your 
next bid? 


Whether or not you beat competition on a bid could 
depend on your bond rate. If you’re ready with a low, 
preferred bond rate, you'll have an important advan- 
tage at your next letting. 

To prepare for future bids, talk to your Indemnity 
Agent. Ask him to establish your credit line with 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America, the 
largest independent, offering lowest bond rates* to 
contractors of skill, integrity and responsibility. 

When you have established your qualified credit 
line, no one will be able to outbid you on this impor- 
tant item. You save money at Indemnity’s low rates, 
too — and you are assured of getting bonds on future 
jobs without delay. 





See your Indemnity Agent now. It may make the 
difference between rejection and acceptance on your 
next bid. 


Look to the future . . . establish your credit line now! 


* Indemnity’s low rates are not available in Louisiana and Teras 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


One of the North America Companies, which are headed 
by Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 
PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE® Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Pioneers in Protection—Serving with 20,000 Agents in the Public Interest 
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struction. The predetermination of prevailing wages is 
supervised by the Solicitor. 

As the number of defense projects has increased, the 
work of the national association in sending out informa- 
tion and the work of chapters in seeking the predeter- 
mination of actual prevailing wages has become heavier. 
Complaints of predeterminations of incorrect wage rates 
had increased during recent years. 

The day-to-day unspectacular but effective work of 
giving assistance to chapters and members in their par- 
ticular problems has continued to increase during the 
year. The staff is being increased so that its work can 
continue to be handled effectively. 

Special commendation is deserved by the men who 
have been members of boards, commissions, committees 
and have taken part in the negotiations to establish and 


administer sound labor policies in the industry. 


Accident Prevention 

The association’s program to encourage and to assist 
members and chapters in establishing effective safety 
programs has been expanded during the year. The 
Executive Committee has authorized further expansion 
next year. 

Two fundamental beliefs have guided the A.G.C. pro- 
gram. First is that sound safety measures can prevent 
injuries and the loss of life, and each dollar wisely in- 
vested in this manner leads to more economical opera- 
tions. The second is that voluntary accident prevention 
measures can be more effective and are more economical 
than those imposed by governmental regulation. 

Members have been encouraged to learn the facts of 
the effectiveness of their own safety measures by sending 
monthly reports on their accidents to the national office 
where the results can be tabulated and at the end of the 
year the member can see how his record, shown by a key 
number, compares with that of others. There are now 
ten times the number of members doing this than there 
were in 1942, and the number increased 75% in 1952. 

At this convention more than 50 merit awards will be 
given to members with outstanding safety records, and 
certificates will be given to 150 who had no lost time 
accidents during the year. 

Steady progress has been made during the year by 
members, chapters and the national association in indus- 
trial safety, but far greater savings of life and money 
‘an be made. The A.G.C. was one of six national asso- 
ciations given an award for “exceptional service to 
safety” by the National Safety Council at the National 
Safety Congress last October. 


Cooperative Work. Much of its work is accomplished 
by the association in cooperation with others. There has 
been a liaison committee of safety engineering of the 
stock and mutual associations of casualty insurers. About 
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half of the members of the Executive Committee, Con- 
struction Section, of the National Safety Council are 
connected with A.G.C. firms or chapter or national staffs. 
A liaison committee of the A.G.C, Secretaries’ and Man- 
agers’ Council and Accident Prevention Committee has 
been helpful in securing greater chapter participation. 

The A.G.C. Manual of Accident Prevention in Con- 
struction was republished last year as approved as an 
American standard by the American Standards Associa- 
tion. The manual, and the pocket-sized reprints of 
various sections which can be used on the job by foremen, 
workmen and others, are getting greater recognition as 
valuable helps in safety programs. 

There is still the hazard that Congress may consider 
the enactment of some form of legislation to grant the 
federal government authority to enforce prescribed in 
dustrial safety regulations unless employers take effec 
tive voluntary safety measures. 


Building Construction 


The relaxation of construction controls has stimulated 
the planning and construction of school, commercial and 
institutional projects so that there is the potential for a 
somewhat greater market for building contractors in 
1953 than during the past year. 

The principal function of the Building Contractors’ 
Division has been to take action on matters of par 
ticular interest to building contractors, and to supply 


appropriate information to members and chapters. 


Cooperative Work. Much of the division’s work is 
done in cooperation with other societies or associations. 
Matters of particular interest to building contractors and 
architects were considered at the meeting of the national 
joint cooperative committee of the American Institute of 
Architects and A.G.C. held last year. Another meeting 
will be held this spring. 

Committees of A.I.A. and A.G.C. have been consider- 
ing revisions to the A.I.A. standard form for private 
fixed-fee contract. When work is completed the docu 
ment probably will be submitted to the A.G.C. for 
endorsement. 

As a result of discussions of the joint cooperative com 
mittee of the Producers’ Council and A.G.C., arrange- 
ments are being made by chapters of the two organiza- 
tions for educational programs to inform contractors 
about new materials. 


Government Contracts. The Veterans Administra 
tion has changed some of its contract procedures, prin 
cipally to give more authority to its field representatives 
on projects, following conferences with the A.G.C. which 
reviewed complaints of contractors. 

Improvements have been made in specifications for 
Corps of Engineer projects after a conference at which 


A.G.C. representatives pointed to the excessive number 
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of matters which were left to decision of the contracting 
officer and could have been settled before bidding. 


Research. A number of A.G.C. representatives par- 
ticipated in work of panels for the development of a 
comprehensive study on conservation of building mate- 
rials which the Building Research Advisory Board of 
the National Academy of Sciences prepared for the De- 
fense Production Administration. While intended pri- 
marily as a guide to conservation during the defense 
program the study has been found to be a “guide for the 
general advancement of building technology.” 

The principal results of the study of interest to build- 
ing contractors have been published in Tue Construc- 
ror. Other A.G.C. representatives participated in a 
BRAB study of prestressed concrete and school design 
and construction. 

An exploration was made of the views of contractors, 
architects and materials producers on the modular co- 
ordination method of designing structures and manufac- 
turing materials, and the results were published in the 
magazine as a contribution to a greater understanding 
of the method. 


Apprentice Training. Upon recommendation of the 
Federal Committee on Apprentice Training, for all in- 
dustry, and the General Committee on Apprentice Train- 
ing for the Construction Industry, on both of which the 
A.G.C, is represented, the Military Selective Service 
System adopted a regulation for the deferment of bona 
fide apprentices. 

Information on how employers can use the regulation, 
and information on use of the G.I. Bill for Korean vet- 
erans in apprentice training programs, has been sent to 
chapters and members. 

While there has been a decline in the number of ap 
prentices in training, a survey by the association showed 
that most A.G.C. building chapters are participating in 
one or more programs. 

The association has established a National Joint Ap- 
prenticeship Committee with the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, and the first meeting 
was held in A.G.C. headquarters in January. Publica- 
tion of revised national joint standards is expected soon. 

The National Joint Cement Masonry, Asphalt and 
Composition Apprenticeship Committee of A.G.C. and 
the Operative Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ Inter- 
national Association of the U.S. and Canada has com 
pleted review of new national standards which will be 
published by the Bureau of Apprenticeship this year. 

The increasing number of requests from students, 
vocational schools, libraries, employment counselors and 
others interested in the outlook for jobs in the building 


and construction trades emphasizes the need for A.G.C. 
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to develop a document which will supply the information 
and encourage qualified young men to enter the industry. 


Highway Construction 


The fact of primary importance with respect to high- 
way construction is that new construction has not kept 
pace with the obsolescence of our highway system, the 
increasing volume of traffic, or the needs of safety. 

New highway, road and street construction by all fed- 
eral, state and local governmental agencies has been 
gradually increasing and reached a total of somewhat 
more than $2.5 billion in 1952. 

Replies to a survey by A.G.C. directors and chapters 
reveal the expectation that a greater number of projects 
is expected to be undertaken this year. 

But the fact that engineering studies have shown that 
from $50 to $60 billion is needed in new construction to 
raise the highway system to adequate standards accents 
the need for far more highway construction. 

This need raises the problem of bringing about public 
understanding of the needs, and a willingness to author- 
ize necessary expenditures. It also emphasizes the need 
for public confidence in the fact that full value is received 
for the expenditure in construction. 

Because of the great needs more consideration is being 
given to toll roads. A recent survey shows that 22 states 
now have or are studying the feasibility of toll highways. 
The President has recently announced the appointment 
of a commission to study the entire question of highway 
financing. 

At the same time the advance planning of highways is 
being hampered by the shortage of engineers. 


Highway Funds. During its past session the Con 
gress passed @ highway bill which authorized $575 mil- 
lion for federal aid to the states for each of the next two 
fiscal years, and other annual federal expenditures of 
$149 million. Thus federal highway expenditures for 
these fiscal years will be approximately $724 millions 
while revenues from federal excise and gasoline taxes 
will be approximately $2 billion. The government origi- 
nally had recommended only $400 million in federal aid. 

During public hearings on the legislation the A.G.C. 
testified before both the Senate and House Public Works 
Committees supporting the recommendations of the 
American Association of State Highway Officials, and 
presenting evidence that highway contractors had more 
than ample capacity to execute all highway construction 
promptly, efficiently and economically. 

The association is represented in the “Project Adequate 
Roads” program through which many groups are drawing 
public attention to highway needs. Highway chapters 
are active with groups sponsoring better highways. 

A continuing project of the association and its chap- 
ters has been vigorous support of the contract method 
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The 5 features below will be found 
only in the Lorain-50 “Series”. They 
are important features because each 
one can add profit-dollars to your jobs. 
Whether your job calls for crawler or 
rubber-tires, you can fit the Lorain-50 
to your needs... and be sure of getting 
the most value for your money. Let 
your nearby Thew-Lorain Distributor 
tell you why you get... 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 
WN THE MM ye. c1ass:! 


1-YARD SHOVEL — 

30-TON CRANE (on rubber) 
There’s more selection in the Lorain- 
50 “‘Series’”’ of shovels-cranes. 7 dif- 
ferent sizes and types of mountings to 
choose from... 5 front ends available, 
All models embody exclusive Loraine 


50 — and quality features for 


profitable performance and long life. 


HYDRAULIC (fluid drive) COUPLING 
The only 1-yard class machine with 
pe agg Ge as nonnee 
equipment, Nos » nO engine sta 
Reduced wear and tear even on 

+ « « smoother, more accurate 
crane control. 


AIR CONTROLS— EASIER OPERATION 
Air does the work on the ‘‘50” crawler 
machine. Full air control of crawler 
steering and tread lock — air assist 
iuliable for hoist, crowd and retract 
Operations. Air steering standard on 
all rubber-tire models. 


CHOICE OF 4 CRAWLERS 
The right crawler can improve per- 
formance. You can fit the *‘50” with 
acrawler to match exactly any ground 
or working condition. Select from 
standard, all-purpose, extra-long, and 
extra-wide crawlers. 


2TYPES ON RUBBER 
A big 30-ton, 30 m.p.h. Moto-Crane 
for big lifts and high-speed mobility. 
Also, available as a 30-ton, single- 
engine Self-Propelled crane on rub- 
ber. 4 travel speeds up to 7-1/2 m.p.h. 
in both directions. 


THE THEW SHOVEL CO., LORAIN, OHIO 


Thee wy 


LORAIN 


aie’ —-—« (Above) A 1-yard Lorain 50-I shovel 


maintains a steady production pace, load- 
ing out tough quarry rock for Foster, Alder 
and Wright of Fayetteville, Tenn. In rock work 
like this, the Lorain Hydraulic Coupling puts full 
engine power to work. Shocks and impacts can't 
be transferred into mechanism or cables. 





(Below) The fast stepping, 30-ton Lorain Moto-Crane, 
Model MC-524, is helping to build 24 piers and 4 
abutments for twin bridges for the Ohio Turnpike 

between Peninsula and Boston, Ohio. The Hor- 
vitz Co. of Cleveland find the 30 m.p.h. mobility 
a money-making asset in moving to many 
job locations on this big road job. 











GULF PRODUCTS and FINE SERVICE 
keep equipment rollin 'g On 


Pittsburgh Parkway Project 





ate 


& 


Dinardo, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. has the contract from the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Highways for construction of the Saw Mill Run Interchange on the 
Penn-Lincoln Parkway West. The job involves moving 750,000 cu. yds. of 
earth and building 6 structures. This is one of several important Dinardo con- 
tracts in connection with Pittsburgh’s huge Penn-Lincoln Parkway project. 


hos a speedier, more profitable job when equip- 
ment performs smoothly and dependably. And 
the use of quality petroleum products is one of 
the surest guarantees of this kind of performance. 

That’s why so many contractors on the big, 
tough jobs specify Gulf lubricants and motor 
fuels. They have found that Gulf lubricants pro- 
vide an extra margin of protection against me- 
chanical delays . . . that Gulf fuels deliver full 
power... and they appreciate Gulf’s prompt de- 
livery service. 
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Let us discuss with you how Gulf Quality 
Petroleum Products can help you on your next 
job. Write, wire, or phone your nearest Gulf 
office. 
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of construction. There have been no major day labor 
threats on a national scale. More than 99% of all 
federal-aid construction is executed by contract. Each 
year more states and other governmental agencies are 
taking advantage of the economy of highway mainte- 


nance by contract. 


Highway Officials. Constant contact has been main- 
tained with federal and state highway officials. Since 
the last convention eight meetings of highway contractors 
and state and federal highway officials have been held as 
part of the program of the joint cooperative committee 
maintained by A.A.S.H.O. and A.G.C. These meetings 
have been held in conjunction with annual meetings of 
the two associations, or regional associations of highway 
officials in various parts of the country. 

At these meetings there have been valuable discussions 
on the advantages of maintenance and construction by 
contract; advance planning of highways and means of 
securing sufficient engineers; improved specifications and 
administrative procedures; higher salaries for highway 
engineers; and many suggestions for achieving greater 
economy in highway construction. 

The association has conducted surveys and has fur- 
nished chapters information on policies and procedures 
of state highway departments in paying partial estimates 


and requirements for bid guarantees. 


Airports. The great increase in air travel in recent 
years has brought about the need for more airport con- 
struction and facilities for greater safety. 

Through the joint cooperative committee of the Na- 
tional Association of State Aviation Officials and the 
A.G.C, study has been given to the means of expediting 
and financing airport construction; more prompt pay- 
ments to contractors for work completed on projects; 
simplification of administrative procedures; and more 
uniformity on airport and airbase specifications by the 
various federal agencies. 

The association has consulted with the Rural Electrifi- 
‘ation Administration on the simplification of contract 
documents, more extensive use of the contract method, 
and partial payment for materials delivered but not yet 
incorporated in the project. 

The A.G.C. recommended to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue clarifications which were made in its regulations 
for payment of the diesel fuel tax for fuel used in vehicles 
moving on highways but not for equipment used in high- 
way construction. 


Heavy-Railroad Construction 


The volume of construction for heavy construction and 
railroad contractors continued at a high level during the 
year and the potentials for 1953 are encouraging. 
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The continuing work of the Heavy Construction and 
Railroad Contractors’ Division has been to give particu- 
lar attention to the interests of such contractors in solu- 
tion of industry problems. 

Possible reorganization of federal agencies and the 
development of a policy on natural resources by the new 
Administration may have a direct effect on activities of 
heavy construction contractors. 

The President in his message to the joint session of 
Congress discussed resource development briefly, calling 
for a “strong federal program” whose “major projects 
should be timed, where possible, to assist in leveling off 
peaks and valleys in our economic life.’” He also stated: 

“The best natural resources program for America will 
not result from exclusive dependence upon federal bu 
reaucracy. It will involve a partnership of the states 
and local communities, private citizens and the federal 
government, all working together.” 

He reported that the whole matter of overlapping 
federal activities in resources development will be 
studied. 


Task Units. Excellent relationships have been devel- 
oped and accomplishments of benefit to the government 
and contractors have been achieved by task units of the 
A.G.C. Committee on Contract Forms and Specifications 
and governmental agencies. 

One unit met last May and in February with the engi 
neering staff of the Bureau of Reclamation in Denver. 
At the latest meeting there was discussion of a 14-point 
agenda, and further progress was made on improved 
specifications and procedures leading to more economical 
construction. President Horner addressed a meeting of 
Reclamation engineers last month. 

Another unit has met twice since the last convention 
with the Navy Bureau of Yards and Docks for the dis- 
cussion of such subjects as bidding errors, risks to be 
assumed by contractors and the Navy, damages suffered 
by contractors because of delays of the government, per- 
formance bond fees, and specifications. 

A third unit last October was invited by the Army 
Corps of Engineers to review proposed new guide speci- 
fications for concrete and standard practices for concrete 
before the documents were issued. A number of improve- 


ments were recommended by the A.G.C. representatives. 


Contracts. An A.G.C. subcommittee, working in co- 
operation with the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
has completed recommended revisions in the stand- 
ard form of engineering contract which has not been 
changed since 1925. 

Upon invitation of the American Railway Engineering 
Association, A.G.C. representatives have made sugges- 
tions for the improvement of standard railroad construc- 
tion contracts. 
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Municipal Construction. As recommended by the 
division a national joint cooperative committee has been 
established with the American Public Works Association 
to serve as a means for consideration of matters of 
mutual interest in municipal construction. The commit- 


tee held its first meeting in January. 


National Legislation 


Although there has not yet been time for the new 
Administration to complete its legislative program it is 
evident that many matters of direct interest to general 
contractors will come before Congress this session. 

The President has stated many times his belief in free 
initiative and the necessity for government to treat all 
people equitably, but there is no evidence that there will 
be a sweeping repeal or revision of existing laws. 

The association, in continuing to carry out its legis- 
lative policies, will keep members and chapters informed 
of developments of particular interest, and will present 
information about the industry and the effect of proposed 
legislation to the appropriate committees and members 
of Congress. 


Balanced Budget. One of the knottiest problems 
which this Congress. will face is balancing the federal 
budget. Government agencies are now reviewing all 
proposed expenditures recommended for the next fiscal 
year as submitted by the previous Administration. 

When the reviews have been completed new recom- 
mendations will be made and the Congress can start the 
active work of preparing annual appropriation bills. It 
is likely that appropriations will be cut to some extent, 
but doubt is increasing among government executives and 
members of Congress that the budget can be balanced 
during the fiscal year starting July 1. 

Closely related to the budget are taxes. The President 
has told Congress that taxes should not be cut until the 
budget is under control. 

Unless Congress acts, the excess profits tax will expire 
June 30, and income tax increases on December 31, The 
House Ways and Means Committee has approved a bill 
to terminate both taxes June 30. The outcome is in doubt. 

The Secretary of Treasury has undertaken a review 
of the entire tax structure. If action on correcting 
inequities in taxes is possible, the association has the 
opportunity to seek correction of a number of inequities 
for general contractors. 

Again this year the association has taken the lead in 
seeking legislation to assure the right of judicial review 
of disputes arising from federal contracts. It has filed 
notice of its desires to be heard on legislation for the 
naming of subcontractors. If legislation is considered 
for federal regulation of industrial safety, the associa- 


tion will express its views to appropriate committees. 
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National Defense 


Construction for the national defense will continue to 
be an important responsibility of the industry. While 
all federal expenditures are now being reviewed, it is 
likely that during the year defense construction expendi- 
tures will increase to some extent. 

Throughout the mobilization program the association 
has been in constant contact with defense agencies, and 
has been of substantial assistance in providing informa- 
tion helpful in determining policies which make most 
effective use of the construction industry. 

The association also has been consulted by Congres- 
sional committees on possibilities of minimizing the im- 
pact of big defense projects on communities, and use of 
construction organizations in the defense work. 

Although there have been occasional sensational 
charges of waste or inefficiency by contractors in defense 
construction, subsequent thorough investigation by Con- 
gressional committees have revealed that contractors 
have made outstanding contributions to the defense 
effort, and have executed a vast amount of work effi- 
ciently under the most difficult of circumstances. 


Affiliated Units. Outstanding engineering feats were 
executed in the Korean campaign by two engineering 
units which were sponsored by A.G.C. chapters in co- 
operation with the Corps of Engineers in the Army 
Affiliation Program. 

At present 75 units have been sponsored, of which 21 
are on active duty. Ten are on duty overseas. By 
providing men specially trained for their military duties 
by their civilian construction experiences, these units 
have been of inestimable value to the Army. 


Civil Defense. The association has continued its co- 
operation with the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
in planning for making most effective use of construction 
organizations in the civil defense program. 

The immediate mobilization of general contractors and 
their forces to fight floods in the Middle West last spring 
and to restore essential facilities to usefulness following 
the California earthquake were additional examples dur- 
ing the year of the ability of contractors to protect and 
repair the nation’s physical facilities. 


Industry Relations 


After the conclusion of World War II, the A.G.C, re- 
vived and expanded its long-range program of working 
for an improved construction service in cooperation with 
the professional societies and other national associations 
in the industry. 

This program has been founded and carried out in the 
concept that periodic meetings of national joint coopera- 
tive committees of the A.G.C. and other organizations 


can serve as a medium for the interchange of information 
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You’re assured new pump efficiency 
for the lifetime of the pump because... 


ONLY REX HAS THE ADJUSTABLE AIR PEELER! 








Every self-priming, centrifugal pump must have an air peeler to remove air from 
the suction line and create the vacuum that draws water up to the impeller. Normal 
wear on the peeler and fast-moving impeller destroys the necessary close clearances 
between these parts ... reducing both priming and pumping efficiency. 

Here’s where Rex a/one can maintain original priming and pumping efficiency 
for life. A simple adjustment of the exclusive Patented Adjustable Air Peeler and 
you've restored its original close clearance with the impeller. Just a twist of the 
wrist and you've restored new pump efficiency .. . for today . . . and tomorrow. 


Get all the details on this and other 
exclusive Rex features from your local 
Rex distributor or write to Chain Belt Company, 
4625 W. Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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REPARATORY to designing an overpass near 
Council Bluffs, the lowa State Highway Com- 
mission conducted a series of pile loading tests. 
Careful engineering preparation and unusually 
thorough instrumentation provided highly accu- 
rate test results. 
A 40-foot Monotube in fine brown sand was 
loaded to 112 tons with a settlement of only 0.048 
inches. Specified load increments were applied by 


Monotube Foundation Piles 


112. TOM TEST LOAD OM 4 
UNION METAL 
MONOTUBE PILE 
' BAY MoMD ConcttTt Pit (0 
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Above: Four large water-filled steel 
tanks provided a dead load exceed- 
ing 120 tons in recent friction pile 
tests for the Iowa State Highway 
Commission. 


Left: During Monotube testing, dial 
readings were taken at specified time 
intervals as load increments were 
applied. Scales shown are only two 
of several reference points on 
instrumentation framework, which 
were checked by wye level each time 
readings were taken. 


means of a hydraulic jack bearing against the 120- 
ton dead-weight of 4 water-filled steel tanks. 

If you have foundation problems coming up, 
check with Union Metal for helpful engineering 
service... for accurate Monotube pile test data... 
and for the latest information on modern, easy-to- 
drive piles that can save you plenty of time and 
money. Write to The Union Metal Manufacturing 
Company, Canton 5, Ohio. 


UNION METAL 
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and ideas on matters of mutual interest, that they can 
lead to a better understanding of the problems faced by 
the respective groups, and that they can serve as the 
means for concentrating the best thinking of the various 
segments of the industry on common problems. 

Since the last convention 31 meetings have been held 
of these various cooperative committees. The commit- 
tees have no authority other than to study matters of 
mutual interest between the A.G.C. and the particular 
society or association, and make recommendations to the 
parent organizations. 

The experience of these committees during recent years 
has demonstrated that their meetings have led to a clearer 
understanding of points on which the respective organi- 
zations agree, that discussions have cleared up misunder- 
standings, and that recommendations have been made 
which are of substantial benefit to all concerned. 

The individuals who have travelled to these meetings 
at their own expense deserve the appreciation of the 
entire industry for their contributions to its improvement. 

The latest joint cooperative committee established dur- 
ing the year was with the American Public Works Asso- 
ciation for the consideration of matters of mutual interest 
in municipal construction. Other organizations with 
which committees are maintained are: 

American Institute of Architects 

American Society of Civil Engineers 

American Association of State Highway Officials 

National Association of State Aviation Officials 

Construction Industry Manufacturers Association 

Associated Equipment Distributors 

Producers’ Council 

Surety Association of America 

National Association of Mutual Casualty Companies 

Association of Casualty and Surety Companies 

Other Cooperation. Aside from joint cooperative 
committees, other national organizations on which the 
A.G.C, is represented and with which it cooperates are: 

Eight national associations of subcontractors and the 
Building and Construction Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor in operation of the Na- 
tional Joint Board for the Settlement of Jurisdictional 
Disputes. 

American Society for Testing Materials, American 
Standards Association, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Construction Industry Advisory Council, 
Joint Conference on Standard Construction Contracts, 
Building Research Advisory Board and Highway Re- 
search Board of National Research Council, National 
Safety Council, American Concrete Institute, American 
Trade Association Executives, and National Highway 
Users Conference. 


Government Cooperation. A.G.C. representatives 


during the year also have served by appointment on 
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advisory committees or other committees for agencies 
of the federal government including: 

National Bureau of Standards; National Production 
Authority; Office of Price Stabilization; Construction 
Industry Stabilization Commission of the Wage Stabili 
zation Board; Housing and Home Finance Agency; Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration; Advisory Committee 
on Construction Statistics to the Bureau of the Budget; 
Federal Committee on Apprentice Training; General 
Committee on Apprenticeship for the Construction In 
dustry; National Joint Bricklaying Apprenticeship Com 
mittee; National Joint Cement Mason Apprenticeship 
Committee; and the Business Research Advisory Com 


mittee to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Centennial of Engineering. In September A.G.C. 
representatives took part in the Centennial of Engineer- 
ing in Chicago and paid tribute to the American Society 
of Civil Engineers on its 100th anniversary, where 
there was a joint meeting of the society’s Construction 
Division and the A.G.C. Several A.G.C. members ad 


dressed the sessions. 


Chapter Relationships. Many of the chapters main- 
tain joint committees or carry on cooperative work in 
other ways with professional societies, industry associa- 
tions, and governmental agencies in their areas. Their 
activities are too numerous to record here, but they are 
making valuable contributions toward better relation 


ships and a more efficient construction industry. 


Educational Institutions. During the past year there 
has been a continued increase in the cooperation between 
members, chapters and the national association with 
architectural and engineering schools. Contractors have 
felt the need for young engineers with a broader educa- 
tion than the fundamentals of design, and have been 
working with colleges and universities on the develop- 
ment of curricula embracing various phases of construc- 
tion operations. More chapters are granting scholar- 
ships to students, or otherwise giving financial assistance 
to educational institutions so that the growing needs of 


the industry for well-educated men can be more fully met. 


Public Relations 


Five years have elapsed since the national association 
adopted a coordinated public relations program. During 
that time substantial progress has been made on the pro- 
gram in securing wider public recognition of the skill, 
integrity and responsibility of A.G.C. members. 

The program is an integral part of all A.G.C. work 
and the techniques of public relations are used to make 
the association's activities as effective as possible. 

Emergencies of the mobilization program have made it 
essential that members and chapters be kept informed of 
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industry developments and of A.G.C. actions promptly, 
completely and accurately. 

The information which they have received has enabled 
chapters to become the principal source of reliable in- 
formation on construction in their communities, and this 
has enhanced their prestige and effectiveness. 

During the year the staff has been increased, and work 
has continued on projects of long-range benefit. There 
has been constant planning for future activities. 


National News-Letter. Since 1949 the National 
News-Letter has been published at frequent intervals 
to bring important information to members as tersely 
as possible. Accuracy and reliability of the information 


have been stressed. 


The Constructor. Publication of the magazine con- 
tinues as the greatest single activity of the public rela- 
tions staff. The principal circulation of the magazine is 
to A.G.C, members. The national association also sends 
copies to policy-making executives in federal agencies 
important to the industry, to other national associations 
in the industry, and to architectural and engineering 
schools to keep them informed of A.G.C. activities. 

Many of the chapters have found that taking out sub- 
scriptions for architects, engineers, associate members, 
public officials, and other groups with which they main- 
tain contact is a valuable investment. 


Other Documents. Many documents are required by 
the association for carrying out its work, In their publi- 
cation the association is assisted by the Lewis Edwin 
Ryan agency in Washington, which also handles the 
association's advertising. In all of its publications the 
association constantly has been improving its techniques 
so that quality work is being secured more economically. 

During the vear the 4.G.C. Manual of Accident Pre- 
vention in Construction was republished as approved as 
an industry standard by the American Standards Asso- 
ciation. Pocket-size reprints of various sections of the 


manual have proved useful in company safety programs. 


Source of Information. As the A.G.C. has gained in 
size and prestige there has been a marked increase in the 
number of requests from members and chapters, govern- 
ment agencies, other industrial groups, publications, edu- 
cational institutions for information about the industry. 

During the year a start was made on a research pro- 
gram, in which many members of the A.G.C. staff are 
participating, so that the association can more adequately 
supply the information which is expected of it. 

There has been a notable increase in the number of 
requests from engineering schools for information and for 
assistance in developing their curricula to include more 
courses about construction operations. 

Facilities of the staff were increased for improved 
handling of press relations. 


Advertising. A small program of paid advertising 
has been continued as the most economical method of 
bringing a brief message to the greatest number of 
people. The advertisements have been in publications 
circulated to men having influence in the award of con- 
struction contracts. The advertisements have been an- 
other step in carrying out part of the A.G.C. program. 


Future Work. Further conferences will be held in 
connection with this convention with representatives of 
the A.G.C. Secretaries’ and Managers’ Council on plans 
which have been developing for providing greater assist- 
ance in developing their public relations programs. 

An expanded A.G.C, accident prevention program can 
be substantially aided by increased public relations 
activity in that field. The need also is becoming more 
acute for the A.G.C. to develop information on the out- 
look for jobs in the construction trades for distribution 
to schools, students and others. 

An evaluation of progress made on the program during 
the past five years and the potentialities for future work 
has been prepared for consideration by the Public Rela- 


tions Committee at its meeting prior to this convention. 


The National Association 


With this convention the association concludes another 
year during which its membership, its volume of con- 
structive work, its prestige and that of its members 
again have reached new high levels. 

The number of memberships held in the national asso- 
ciation at the end of 1952 was 6,292. With the exception 
of temporary declines during the Twenties and Thirties, 
the growth of membership has been steadily upward and 
has been uninterrupted since 1939. 

For most of the period since the last convention the 
industry continued under emergency controls of the 
mobilization program, and the A.G.C. in line with its 
policy took steps to bring them in line so far as possible 
with normal industry practices. 

The removal of these controls, and a new atmosphere 
of government, offers the association a great opportunity 
for constructive work of long-range benefit to the indus- 
try and the nation. 

Meeting emergencies of the mobilization program, con- 
tinuing work on projects of long-range benefit, serving 
an increasing membership, and increasing recognition of 
the effectiveness of A.G.C. activities combined to bring 
about heavier demands for association services. 

During the year this strained the facilities of the asso- 
ciation, but for almost every major problem to face gen-, 
eral contractors the association took positive action, and 
kept members and chapters informed on developments 
and A.G.C. actions promptly and accurately. 


Association’s Program. The association's program 
has been under constant study by the officers, members 
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Super-Strength HELTZEL ROAD FORMS 
LAST LONGER—REDUCE MAINTENANCE 


Heltzel believed they built the strongest, most serviceable road form 
in the world. They decided to submit their form to a series of grueling 
tests to find out just how much abuse it could take. 


First of all, they bolted a Heltzel form to a similar form of another 
make. Inserting a jack at the center point they applied pressure to 
compare bending moments. The Heltzel form remained rigid while 
the other form weakened and bent to the pressure. 


Secondly, they put the two forms to an impact test. Two men wielded 
sledges and alternately attempted to smash the forms apart. Here 
again the Heltzel form withstood the punishment as the second form 
was damaged beyond repair. 


Finally, they set up two lines of Heltzel forms and backed a loaded 
freight train over them without a sign of failure. 


What does all this prove? Simply that when you buy Heltzel forms 
you're getting the best that money can buy at no increase in price. 
A road form must be able to withstand punishment year in and year 
out, with replacement held to a minimum. That's why Heltzel engineers 
have gone to such great lengths to design and build and to prove 
the Heltzel form is the finest ever made. 


Let Heltzel prove it to you. It will pay handsome dividends. For addi- 
tional information, or the name of the Heltzel representative nearest you, 
write THE HELTZEL STEEL FORM AND IRON CO., WARREN, OHIO. 


Write for Bulletin K-19 NOW! 
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f “The BIG SAVING was 
FOSTER RENTAL PILING” 


On complicated 3-sided cofferdam for the 
$5 million East Bronx Unionport Bridge Construction. 
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Rental Piling had to be driven considerably below the bed 
of the creek, with extra reinforcing to protect against swells. 


- eh 


An interesting installation of piers had to be con- 
structed atop 35-year-old existing caissons. Here 
was a tough water seepage problem in a complicated 
3-sided cofferdam — approximately 1,000 gpm had 
to be pumped out of the cofferdam by two 6-inch 
pumps. Steel Sheet piling was needed — on time — 
in the exact section and lengths (30 to 45 feet). And 
Foster had it — just what the job required. A phoned 
order —a prompt delivery, a dependable quality — 
and a low cost, requiring no huge purchase invest- 
ment on the part of the contractor, made FOSTER 
RENTAL PILING the 100% answer for this job. 


Let us quote you on our low-cost Piling Rentals 
—prompt service from 5 Foster warehouses. Free 
Piling Brochure illustrating diagrams of all 
standard makes of piling sections is available. 


Send for Bulletin CP-4. 
RAILS—TRACK EQUIPMENT e PIPE e WIRE ROPE 
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PITTSBURGH 30, PA. © NEW YORK 7, N.Y. © CHICAGO 4, ILL. © HOUSTON 2, TEX, 
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of the Executive Committee and staff. President Arthur 
S. Horner and Vice-President C. P. Street throughout 
the year have been in almost daily contact with the 
national office by telephone or personal visits. They 
have traveled extensively to meet with chapters. 

Members of the Governing and Advisory Boards, 
chapter presidents and managers, and others studied 
industry developments and reviewed the association's 
program at the Mid-Year Board Meeting held at White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, September 8-10, 1952. 

The Executive Committee has held meetings in Wash 
ington last year in April and November, and this year in 
February. It also met in Colorado Springs last July in 
addition to meeting at the Board Meeting and annual 
convention. 

Meetings of government committees or commissions 
have brought many members t@ Washington for consid- 
eration of important industry and association problems. 

Throughout the year much important work has been 
done by chairmen and members of A.G.C. committees, 
task units, joint cooperative committees, industry ad 
visory committees, or by other means. 


National Office. With all members of the staff taking 
on added work and responsibilities they were able to 
accomplish the task of meeting emergency developments 
and of making progress on long-range activities. 

Additions were made to the staff during the year. A 
greater number of staff members were able to make more 
frequent visits to meetings of chapters, groups of chap- 
ters, or other industry groups. Direct contacts were 
made by staff members with more than 100 chapters 
during the year. 

Additional office space was acquired last summer for 
the increased staff and facilities needed. Included in 
the space is a conference room in which the Executive 
Committee, joint cooperative committees, and other 
groups have met. A feature of the room is a conference 
table presented to the association by the past presidents. 

There has been constant planning on how to carry out 
all essential work and to increase the effectiveness of 
association activities. 


Chapters and Branches 


In this report it is not possible to record the accom- 
plishments of chapters and branches other than to note 
that each year there is more abundant evidence that they 
carry out a greater volume of more effective work. 

Many of the chapters have been increasing the scope 
of their activities and their staffs and facilities. 

All possible efforts have been made this year to in- 
crease the number of personal contacts between the 
national staff and the chapters, and experience indicates 
that this has been mutually beneficial. Plans are being 
made to increase such contacts in the future. 
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The Executive Committee has authorized the holding 
of a meeting to be attended by chapter and national staffs 
if the chapters desire at which they can concentrate ex- 
clusively on problems of carrying out the various phases 
of the association’s program. The national association 
has received cordial and invaluable cooperation from 


chapters this year. 


New Chapters. New chapters which have been added 
since the last convention are West Texas Chapter, Abi- 
lene; Evansville Chapter, Indiana; Mississippi Gulf 
Coast Chapter, Gulfport; North Mississippi Chapter, 
Meridian; Contractors Association of Philadelphia and 
Eastern Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; Wyoming Contrac- 
tors Association, Laramie. 

There are now 122 chapters and branches in every 
state and Alaska. Additional chapters are expected to 
be added during 1953. 


Secretaries’ and Managers’ Council. The A.G.C. 
Secretaries’ and Managers’ Council has continued to 
become a more important factor in successful chapter 
management, and a medium for closer liaison between 
the national association and the chapters. It holds day- 


long meetings at Board Meetings and annual conventions. 


Service Awards. Service awards will be made to 
members of chapter and national staffs at this conven- 
tion. Nominations are made by chapter presidents and 
national officers for those who are to receive recognition 
for 10, 20 and 25 years of service in the form of certifi- 
cates and lapel emblems. Names of those with five years 


of service will be read. 


Chapter Presidents. Each year more active interest 
in the national association has been taken by presidents 
of chapters and branches. Again at this convention two 
breakfasts will be held at which presidents of chapters 
and the national association can discuss matters of 
mutual interest. This year vice-presidents also have 


been invited to attend. 


Conclusion 


This report has given an account of the principal 
activities of the A.G.C. during its period of greatest 
activity. 

While the forces of unrest throughout the world are 
of such a nature that they will require continued heavy 
national expenditures in the quest for peace, there are 
the needs and potentials for a dynamic economy at home 
which provide tremendous opportunities for the con 
struction industry. 

During 1952 the construction industry achieved an- 
other record volume of activity. The prospects are that 
in 1953 still another record can be established with po- 
tentials for a continued high level of activity for the 
foreseeable future. 
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Through the years the A.G.C. has developed its facili- 
ties to the point where it has been able to take positive 
action on practically all major problems which have 
faced general contractors. 

The removal of emergency controls over the industry 
and a fresh concept of governmental functions by the 
new Administration provides a great opportunity to the 
association for constructive action on projects of long- 
range benefit to its members, to the industry generally, 
to the government, and to the public. 

An astonishing total would be compiled if it were 
possible to identify the untold millions of dollars which 
members, the government, others in the industry, and the 
public have been able to save annually because of the 
work which the A.G.C. has done—frequently in coopera- 
tion with others—in helping to bring about more fair and 
equitable contract documents, more efficient administra- 
tive procedures, improved specifications, more efficient 
machinery, more efficient methods, and greater under- 
standing and more ethical relationships between the 
various segments of the industry. The sum would make 
the funds for maintenance of the association’s activities 
appear insignificant by comparison. 

Though most of the association’s varied activities are 


little understood or known by those outside the industry 
and are not spectacular in character, their combined 
effect through the years has served to increase public 
confidence that it does receive full value for its invest- 
ment in construction, and has served to increase public 
respect for competent general contractors. 

The accomplishments of the past are preparation for 
greater achievements in the future. Throughout its his- 
tory the association locally and nationally has been the 
medium through which the hundreds of men who have 
been its leaders have taken action for the improvement 
of conditions in the industry. 

Through the association there has been concentrated 
and accumulated the wisdom and the benefits of the con- 
structive actions of the men who have been officers, direc- 
tors, chairmen and members of committees, members of 
chapter or national staffs, or who in other capacities have 
made contributions to the industry’s welfare. 

This convention offers members the opportunity for 
the personal exchange of information with other mem- 
bers of the industry, and to participate in the affairs of 
the association and make their contributions to the 


development of its future program. 





An Unbeatable Combination 


Whether used for charging an individual 11S or 16S Mixer, 
or a pair as shown, a Bin-Batcher is the short cut to profit. 
Enables you to take the advantages of a central plant 
right onto any job. Several models. Ask for details. 


e PORTABLE 
e SAVES LABOR 
e CUTS COSTS 


CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY ee arics Waterloo, la. 
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cut maintenance too ! 


In times like these it's 
to take a second long look wh selecting windows 
school building 


is a factor, but the WAY cost 


What about maintenan 

Those two questions are keys to better buying 
and here Ceco-Sterling Aluminum Double-Hung Windows 
win on both counts. 


they give rugged life-time 
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Aluminum Windows deliver a plus value. 
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STANDARD FORMS 


IMPORTANT CONTRACTING PROCEDURE 


COVERING 





Prepared by The Associated General Contractors of America and Cooperating Bodies 


Order 
No. 


1. A.G.C. Manual 
(Contains documents listed below: Nos. 3- 
$0, inclusive, and Nos. 34, 35, 36, 36a, 37, 
38) 
Accident Prevention Manual (Revised and 
enlarged 1952) 


MANUALS 


CONTRACTS 
Standard Contract for Engineering Con- 
struction issued by the Joint Conference 
on Standard Construction Contracts..... 
. Standard Building Contract of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects—Revised 6th 


Architects—Revised 5th Edition. sae 
Standard Form of Acceptance of Subcon- 
tractor’s Proposal , 
Standard Government 


A.L.A. Cost Plus a Fee Agreement between 
Contractor and Owner—Revised 6th 
Edition 
. Equipment Rental Agreement. . 
. AGC. Proposal Form. 
ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING 
A.LA. #701 
Order” 
. ALLA. Accounting Form #702 “Request 
for Partial Payment” 
. ALLA. Accounting Form #703 “Certificate 
for Payment” 
Building Estimate Summary 
. Job Overhead Summary 
Contractors’ Equipment Ownership Ex- 
pense (Itemized tables of ownership ex- 
pense elements with instructions for appli- 
cation. Revised 1949) 
. Equipment Record—Bond paper 
. Equipment Record—Cardboard 


INVESTIGATION OF BIDDERS 


Standard Pre-Qualification Questionnaires 
and Financial Statements for Prospective 
Bidders—Complete in Cover. 
Engineering Construction (For Qualify- 
ing Before Bidding) 
25. Standard Pre-Qualification Questionnaires 


Accounting Form “Change 


eae USE THE CONVENIENT COUPON TO PLACE YOUR ORDER 


Order 


Per 


Copy Dozen 


Per 


$5.00 $50.00 


3.00 


20 


30.00 $210.00 


2.75 20.00 


47.50 


12.00 
12.00 


12.00 
3.00 
3.00 


65.00 
3.00 
3.50 


1.80 12.00 


Order 
No. 


INVESTIGATION OF BIDDERS 
(Continued) 


and Financial Statements for Prospective 
Bidders—Complete in Cover. 
Building Construction (For Qualifying 
Before Bidding) 
3. Standard Questionnaires and Financial 
Statement for Bidders—Complete in Cover. 
Engineering Construction (For Qualify- 
ing After Bidding) 
7. Standard Questionnaires and Financial 
Statement for Bidders—Complete in Cover. 
Building Construction (For Qualifying 
After Bidding) 
. Financial Statement and Questionnaire for 
Credit Transactions 


MISCELLANEOUS 

0: ‘Eeubemd Cee Beno ok kes dace 

. The Functions of a General Contractor. . . 
34. A.G.C. Governing Provisions............ 
35. A.G.C. Code of Ethical Conduct 

3. Concrete Mixer Standards.............. 
36a. Contractors’ Pump Standards........... 
$7. A.L.A. Standard Form of Arbitration Pro- 

cedure 

38. Suggested Guide to Bidding Procedure... . 


FOR A.G.C. MEMBERS ONLY 


A.G.C. EMBLEM 


Per Per 
Copy Dozen 


20 «1.80 


20 81.80 


10 
10 
10 
10 
Single copies—no 
charge; quantity 
prices on applica- 
tion. 


List of Styles and Prices on request. 


SIGNS AND SEALS 


89. A.G.C. Cardboard Seal (red and_ black) 
24” dia. 
. A.G.C. Metal Seal (red and black) 10” dia. 
41. A.G.C. Decalcomania Seal (red and black) 
a. 10” dia 


orders of more than 50; 40% discount for 
orders of 200 or more. 


43. A.G.C. SOCIAL SECURITY FORMS 


Form SSI: Application for Employment; Form SS2: Employees’ 
History Record; Form SS38: Employees’ Employment and Earnings; 
Form $S4: Payroll. List of prices and styles will be furnished to 








No. Amount Cost 





a 























24. 





A.G.C. members on request. 





38. 
39. 
40. 
4la. 
41b. 
43. Price List and Samples 1] 


Price List and Styles of 
Emblem (J 
































30. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
36a. 


37. 

















TOTAL COST ...... 





Make Checks payable to CONSTRUCTION FOUNDATION, A.G.C., Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find check for &........... 


Na Mcccron 


for which please send materials as ordered by number herewith. 





Addres8...... 
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“High Flying’’ Contractor 





R. T. Amis, Jr., a “high flying’’ 
highway, heavy and railroad contractor 
from Oklahoma City, who uses air- 
planes for transportation in construc- 
tion operations over the sprawling 
Southwest, was recently elected chair- 
man of the utility airplane council of 
the Aircraft Industries Association for 
1953. 

Mr. Amis, co-owner of the 
Construction Co., A.G.C., was also 
elected to the board of governors of 
the Aircraft Industry Association. 
Also president of the Aero Design and 
Engineering Co., of Oklahoma City, 
he succeeded C. F. B. Roth, president 
of the Air Cooled Motors, Inc., of 
Syracuse. 


Amis 


The Amis firm does extensive high 
way and heavy work in this country 
and Mexico and uses airplanes as a 
tool of 
projects. 

In 1950 Mr. Amis became head of 
the Aero Design and Engineering Co., 
which manufactures the Commander, 
an executive type, twin-engined air 
plane. 


business in its construction 


His aviation interests go even deeper 
for Mr. Amis is secretary of the Okla- 
homa Aviation Commission and_ is 
president of the Oklahoma City Avia- 
tion Club. 





Public Improvements Manual 





The Kansas Contractors Association 
has published a comprehensive Manual 
for Public Improvements in Kansas 
which it has distributed without charge 
to members, consulting engineers, and 
city and county attorneys, engineers, 
clerks and managers. 

The purpose of the manual is “to 
place in a handy volume the Kansas 
statutes most commonly used and of 
most general application to the initia- 
tion, construction and financing of 
public improvements other than public 
buildings.” Including a comprehen- 
sive index the book contains 289 pages. 

In general, the statutes compiled in 
the book relate to roads, streets, sewer 
systems and plants, gas and electric 
plants, waterworks, flood control proj- 
ects, sidewalks, airports, parking sta- 
tions and others. Where necessary 
there are comments and explanations 
of the statutes and citations of court 
cases. 

After each session of the legislature 
new pages of the laws amended or re- 
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New Houston Chapter officers: Left to right, front row, are Vice President Dunbar 


N. Chambers, President Demmie H. Cox, and Treasurer D. F. Van Cleve. 


Standing 


are Directors Harold Van Buskirk, Fred Fisher, H. F. Ulrich and Jos. W. Baxter. 
The chapter plans to build new offices this year. 


Cox Elected President of Houston Chapter 
@ Head of Affiliated Unit; Duddlesten Re-elected to 17th Term 


» THE ANNUAL election of officers 
and directors of the Houston Chapter, 
A.G.C., was held March 11 in Houston 
with Demmie H. Cox elected presi- 
dent to succeed Fred Fisher of the 
Fisher Construction Co. 

Dunbar N. Chambers of Farnsworth 
& Chambers Co., Inc., was elected vice 
president and D. F. Van Cleve, owner 
of the Van Cleve Construction Co., 
was elected treasurer. Loy W. Dud 
dlesten was re-elected executive secre 
tary for the 17th consecutive year. 

Both Mr. Cox and Mr. Van Cleve 
were re-elected to succeed themselves 
on the board, and H. F. (Red) Ulrich 
of the Tellepsen Construction Co., was 
elected a director to succeed Carl A. 
Schneider of the Schneider Construc- 
tion Co. Hold-over directors from last 
year include Messrs. Chambers, Fisher, 





pealed and new laws passed will be 
printed in loose pages to replace 
changed pages. 

The inside and outside back covers 
outline reasons why it is to the advan 
tage of the public agency to use experi 
enced Kansas A.G.C. members. The 
book was compiled by Clause I. De 
C. E. Maxwell is president of 
the association and J. W. Ballard is 
manager. 


pew. 


Harold Van Buskirk and Joseph W. 
Baxter. 

Mr. Cox, the new president, is Hous 
ton manager of the Texas Gulf Con 
struction Co. and a veteran contractor 
in the Texas Gulf Coast area. Before 
he took his present job, he was with 
the Southwestern Construction Co. 
Mr. Cox is 51 years old and the com 
manding officer of the 949 Engineer 
Aviation Group, reserve unit in the 
Army Affiliation Program, one of the 
two such units sponsored by the 
chapter. 

The Houston Chapter has a mem 
bership of 91 general contractors and 
620 associate members including sub 
contractors, material suppliers, build- 
ing specialty firms, and insurance and 
bonding companies. 

In addition to the present building 
it owns, valued at $130,000, the chap- 
ter recently purchased 100,000 square 
feet of improved property near the 
present location. It plans to construct 
on this site an office building to house 
all segments of the construction in- 
dustry in the Houston area. Prelimi- 
nary plans for the proposed building 
are in progress and the chapter is ex 
pected to get construction underway by 
fall. The building reportedly will be 
of steel frame, masonry type and seven 
to 10 stories high. 
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Texas Chapters Consider State Convention 


® Council Opposes T-H Law Amendments Lessening State Powers 


» A.G.C. members in Texas, over 560 
strong, are currently being asked their 
views, for or against, a proposed an- 
nual state-wide convention to be held 
at suitable future dates. 

The closest thing the state has to 
a chapters’ convention is the Texas 
Chapters Executives Council which 
meets quarterly to discuss construction 
problems and help formulate state 
wide policy for the 16 chapters, 

At a recent winter meeting of the 


council, in College Station, Feb. 22-23, 
Chairman Fred Heldenfels, Jr., of 
Corpus Christi, appointed a committee 
of five to study the feasibility of hold- 
ing the annual convention. Fred 
Fisher, president of the Houston Chap- 
ter, was named chairman of the com- 
mittee, and set about getting chapter 
secretaries to poll their respective 
memberships on the question. If such 
a convention is initiated, vital informa- 
tion on labor matters, legislative prob- 


New officers of the Colorado Contractors Association are (left to right): Jack Har- 
rison, second vice president; C. L. Hubner, president; Walter Schmidt, first vice 
president; and Edwin W. Vandervort, secretary-treasurer. 


Colorado Chapter Commends A. §S. Horner 
@ Cited for “Constructive Work” as A.G.C. President Last Year 


» COLORADO Contractors Associ 
ation in annual meeting Jan. 30-31 for- 
mally commended Arthur S. Horner, 
a member, “for the time and effort 
(he) put forth in furthering the in- 
terests of the construction industry” 
as the 1952 president of The Asso 
ciated General Contractors of America. 

The — resolution cited Mr. 
Horner for the ‘constructive work” 
accomplished by the A.G.C. during 
his term in office and for giving pres 
tige to the local chapter by serving as 
national president of the association. 

In other business, C. L. Hubner, 
C. L. Hubner Co., Denver, was elected 
chapter president for the coming year. 
He succeeds Dan G. Bell of the Peter 
Kiewit Sons’ Co., who became a direc 
tor of the chapter. 

Other officers elected include Walter 


also 
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Schmidt, Schmidt Construction Co., 
Grand Junction, Ist vice president; 
and John Harrison, Harrison Con- 
struction Co., 2nd vice president, and 
Edwin W. Vandervort, Northwestern 
Engineering Co., secretary-treasurer, 
both of Denver. 

Besides Mr. Bell the following di- 
rectors were elected for 1953: Clarence 
Brown of Pueblo; Carl V. Hill of 
Greeley; Stanley L. Larson, R. J. 
Lawrence, and Hoyle Lowdermilk, all 
of Denver; and J. H. Monaghan of 
Derby. 

Special guests of the convention in- 
cluded Governor Dan Thornton, Den- 
ver Mayor J. Quigg Newton, and 
H. W. Richardson, editor of the maga- 
zine Construction Methods. 

Earl W. Devalon continues as man- 
aging director of the chapter. 


lems, market development and con- 
struction costs will be dispensed on 
a broader base, members reported. 

Mr. Fisher's committee will report 
on its findings at the spring meeting 
of the council in Beaumont next month. 

At the February meeting, the council 
also went on record opposing any 
nation-wide or industry-wide wage 
agreements and amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Law “which would im- 
pair state legislation in the labor 
field.” The group also opposed the 
“arbitrary and inflationary’ policies 
of the Davis-Bacon Section of the 
Labor Department. 

The latter resolution called for 
amendment of the act to place the au- 
thority to determine wages in federal 
construction in the hands of the federal 
agency awarding the contract. Such 
authority now lies with the Labor De- 
partment. 

On the subject of accident preven- 
tion chapter representatives reported 
that more interest is being displayed 
by members. Julian Capers, manager, 
Dallas Chapter, told the meeting that 
his chapter had won first place in the 
national A.G.C, safety activity contest 
for its division of under 50 members. 
He did so by getting 100% of his 
members to make safety reports to 
the national office. 

Other members named to the con- 
vention committee besides Mr. Fisher 
include R. W. McKinney, president of 
the Texas Highway Branch; Cyril W. 
Cox of the South Texas Chapter; 
J. R. Murphy, president of the Fort 
Worth Chapter; Frank Cannon, presi- 
dent of the West Texas Chapter; and 
Charles Meers of the Dallas Chapter. 

Texas A.&M. Student Chapter, 
which is sponsored by Houston Build- 
ing Chapter, was host to the council 
meeting. 





Tacoma Meet Elects Officers 





L. B. Macdonald, of the Macdonald 
Building Co., was elected president of 
the Tacoma Chapter of the A.G.C. at 
the group's annual meeting Feb. 10. 
As vice president in 1952, he succeeded 
J. A. Harrison, Harrison Brothers Co., 
who automatically became a director. 

Elected vice president for 1953 was 
P. F. Stevens, of Strong & Macdonald, 
Inc. R. H. Hartman, of the Standard 
Construction Co., succeeded Mr. 
Stevens as treasurer for the year. C. 
W. Todd remains as chapter secretary- 
manager. 

New division members 


building 
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elected to the board of directors in- 
clude T. W. Anderson, of Tacoma 
Construction & Engineering Co., Rob- 
ert Earley, of Roy T. Earley Co., and 
W. E. Goettling of E. Goettling & 
Son. George Warter, of Warter Con- 
struction Co., and J. W. Purvis, of 
Construction Engineers & Contractors, 
were re-elected to the board. 

All of the highway division board 
members were re-elected. They are 
J. D. Shotwell, J. A. Woodworth, A. S. 
Macdonald, Lige Dickson and George 
Mason. 

The Tacoma Chapter is made up of 
some 50 general contractors and 150 
associate members. 





So. Fla. Retains Top Officers 





The South Florida Chapter of the 
A.G.C. re-elected President M. R. 
Harrison, Jr., and Vice President 
James Albert to continue in office for 
1953 at the group's annual meeting 
Jan. 27 in Miami. 

C. Frank Wheeler, Miami builder, 
was elected secretary-treasurer, re- 
placing George Preston, Deigaard & 
Preston Builders, Coral Gables. 
Messrs. Harrison and Albert are 
Miami builders, heading companies 
bearing their names. Paul H. Hinds 
remains as executive manager of the 
chapter. 

Newly-elected directors include Ed- 
ward M. Flemming, L. M. Hamilton, 
Harold E. Kee, Frank J. Rooney and 
W. J. Troup. 





Miss. Building Chapter Meets 





Associated Building Contractors of 
Mississippi, an A.G.C. chapter, re 
cently elected officers for 1953 and 
opened a plan room in Jackson. 

New officers named at the Annual 
Meeting, include Wallis I. Schutt, of 
the M. T. Reed Construction Co., 
president; L. A. Harvey, vice presi- 
dent; and W. W. Howie, of the Howie 
Construction Co., chapter president 
last year, new secretary-treasurer. All 
are from Jackson. 

The executive committee of the 
chapter appointed Kirk Jeffreys, also 
of the city, to be secretary-manager of 
the organization. 

Mr. Jeffreys will have his offices in 
the newly-opened plan room on the 2nd 
floor of 600 W. Monument St., Jack- 
son. Associate members including sub- 
contractors and materials suppliers, 
will have access to the room. 
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.. CONTINENTAL” 
RED SEAL POWER 


UNDERLYING THE USE OF CONTINENTAL 
RED SEAL ENGINES AS POWER FOR SO MANY 
LEADING MAKES OF INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
IS HALF A CENTURY OF UNCOMPROMISING 
STRESS ON ENGINEERING, AN EMPHASIS 
WHICH CARRIES THROUGH TO EVEN THE 
MINUTEST DETAILS. 


Take the valve assembly in the cutaway view above. 
The inner and outer springs, you note, are wound 
in opposite directions, doing away with all possi- 
bility of pinching or interference when compressed. 
This detail, tiny in itself, typifies the countless "'tre- 
mendous trifles’’ which combine with major engi- 
neering features to make Red Seal engines the 
dependable product they are. 


As for these major features, the list is long and im- 
pressive. It includes the exclusive Continental system 
of individual porting . . . full-length water jackets . . . 
patented oil and dust seals . . . leakproof water pump 
- - + multiple cylinder-head studding . . . rifle-drilled 
oil galleries . . . balanced crankshaft with Tocco- 
hardened journals . . . and many, many more. 


For performance, economy and stamina born of 
engineering leadership, and backed by parts and 
service facilities throughout the world, standardize 
on equipment with Continental Red Seal power. 


MODEL R-600 OPEN POWER UNIT 
Six-cylinder, overhead valve 
design. Bare engine horse- 
power 192 @ 2400 r.p.m. Also 
available as closed power 
unit with sturdy sheet metal 
house with detachable sides. 
Other Continental Red Seal 
models from 14 to 277 horse- 
power for every type of job. 








Continental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON MICHIGAN 
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Volpe Gets Top Public Works Post in Mass. 


@ Was Former President of State Chapter, Held Committee Posts 


» JOHN A. VOLPE, A.G.C. con- 
tractor, from Malden, Mass., was re- 
cently appointed commissioner of pub- 
lic works in his state. Mr. Volpe was 
president of the A.G.C. of Massa- 
chusetts in 1948 and has held many 
committee posts in the national asso- 
ciation. 

His appointment 
to the post came 
Feb. 26, following 
the resignation of 
William F. Calla- 
han, and he was 
confirmed immedi- 
ately by the state’s 
executive council 
under suspension 
of the rules. 

Mr. Volpe was 
sworn in by Gov. 
Christian A. Her- 
ter on the same day and began his new 
duties at once. He declared that the 


Mr. Volpe 


governor wants his office to carry on 
the accelerated highway construction 
program and that he would discharge 
such duties “with the utmost dispatch.” 

From 1948 through 1951 Mr. Volpe 
was on the Membership Committee of 
the A.G.C., serving as vice chairman 
in 1949. At different times during 
these years he was on the Finance, 
Legislative and Labor Committees, 
also. Last year he was on the Finance 
and Labor Committees. 

His address on accident prevention, 
“One Hundred Ways to Save a Buck,” 
delivered to the construction section of 
the National Safety Council meeting 
in 1951, has received wide attention 
among A.G.C. contractors. 

An unsuccessful candidate for lieu- 
tenant governor of the state last sum- 
mer, he has long been active in state 
Republican party affairs. At the time 
of his appointment he was deputy 
chairman of the Republican State Com- 
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The OWEN BUCKET Co. 


7750 Breakwater Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Bronches: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Berkeley, Calif., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 





mittee, but he stated that he would 
resign to free himself of “political 
ties.” He also announced that his 
company, which bears his name, would 
not bid on or accept state jobs while 
he is in office. 

It was rumored weeks ago that Mr. 
Volpe would succeed Mr. Callahan 
who planned to become chairman of 
the Massachusetts Turnpike Authority 
and devote his efforts to building the 
new highway. 





Portland (Ore.) Chapter Meets 





W. Ray Rogers, Rogers Construc- 
tion Co., was elected president of the 
Portland Chapter of the A.G.C., suc- 
ceeding Herb G. Palmberg, a heavy 
contractor from Astoria. 

Harry I. Hamil- 
ton, of Eugene, 
was elected first 
vice president and 
Lloyd Babler, of 
Portland, was 
elected second vice 
president. Frank 
Lyons was _ re- 
elected secretary- 
treasurer and A. 
H. Harding re- 
mains as chapter 
manager. 

During the meeting Mr. Harding re- 
ported the chapter’s growth saying it 
has 135 members and 1900 associate 
members—subcontractors and mate- 
rials supplymen. 

Newly elected directors include 
Harry A. Dick, Jr., Glen D. Dennis 
and Mel A. Erland. Hold-over direc- 
tors from last year are Ivan W. 
Breunsbach, Donald W. Hall, K. F. 
Jacobsen, G. E. Kibbe, Henry A. 
Kickenberg, Jack McDougall, Mar- 
shall R. Newport, Mr. Palmberg, Carl 
A. Schram, Fred H. Slate and Porter 
W. Yett, Sr., as well as District Di- 
rectors Ray H. Northceutt and J. R. 
Wininger. 


he 34 
& > 
Mr. Rogers 


Mr. Hamilton Mr. Babler 
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"Personal Interest” in Legislation Needed 


@ Express Views to Law-Making Bodies, Chapter Tells Members 


» A NOTE for “greater personal in 
terest’”’ in national and state legisla- 
tion was sounded before the annual 
meeting of the Central California 
Chapter of the A.G.C., January 30, 
in San Francisco. 

Stating that Congress and the Cali- 
fornia state legislature are now in ses- 
sion, the chapter urged members to 
give serious consideration to proposed 
bills and express their views to the 
national and state law-making bodies. 

In his annual report, Retiring Presi- 
dent Frank F. Burrows, Burlingame, 
spoke on activities within the industry 
for 1952. He indicated prospects for 
a continued high volume or public 
works, with an increase in private con- 
struction. As for labor relations last 
year, he said that the chapter carried 
out a “strenuous program” and he 
thanked members for their efforts. 

Treasurer Burt O. Summers, in his 
report, told the meeting that the chap- 
ter is financially sound and had in- 
creased its surplus for the year. 

Vice President Melvin F. Gautier, 
in reviewing membership activities, re- 
ported a slight increase in members 
last year and urged older members to 
increase membership work. 

Secretary-Manager Frank G. Corker 
reported on chapter staff work, the 
American Institute of Architects- 
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Mich. Chapter Elects Foster 





The Michigan Chapter of The As- 
sociated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, in annual meeting, elected Karl 
B. Foster, Flint general contractor, to 
be president of the group for 1953. 
He succeeds Ralph O. Dunn, Strom 
Construction Co., of Grand Rapids. 

Other officers installed at the meet- 
ing Feb. 19 were Morse Heineman, 
J. R. Heineman & Sons, Saginaw, vice 
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A.G.C. Joint Committee meetings, 
Structural Engineers-A.G.C. Joint 
Committee meetings, accident preven- 
tion activities, and work of the local 
Building Industry Conference Board. 

Speakers at the afternoon session in- 
cluded Rex E. Dickey of Remington 
Arms Co., Clarke E. Wayland of 
Western Co., Herbert R. 
Westlund of the Argonaut Insurance 
Exchange, William Utberg of Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Henry J. Degenkolb 
of Structural Engineers Association of 
Northern California, Harry B. Corlett 
of the American Institute of Steel 
Construction, and Gardiner Johnson, 
a lawyer. 

An amendment to the chapter’s by- 
laws was made increasing the number 
of directors from 9 to 12. The follow- 
ing were elected to the board: O. E. 
Anderson, Mr. Burrows, Franklin FE. 
Erickson, Melvin F. Gautier, M. J. 
Heller, A. L. Horstmeyer, Robert Me- 
Carthy, George E. McDaniel, Jr., 
King E. Parker, Sr., C. Norman Peter- 
son, Curtis E. Smith, Jr., and John R. 
Winblad. 

At the first meeting of the board of 
directors the following officers were 
elected for 1953: Mr. Gautier, presi 
dent; Mr. Parker, vice president, and 
Mr. Burrows, treasurer. Mr. Corker 
remains as secretary manager, 


Asbestos 
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Directors and Advisory Board members 
of Michigan Chapter at annual meeting 
included (left to right): Karl Foster, 
Harry Conrad, Henry Reniger, Curt Bot- 
tum, Morse Heineman, Ralph MacMul- 
lan, Max Pearse, Dan Kimball, Ralph 
Dunn, Peter Elzinga, and Walter Love. 





president; Henry A. Reniger, Reniger 
Construction Co., Lansing, re-elected 
treasurer; and George W. Combs, of 
Lansing, as secretary-manager. 


(Continued on next page ) 





The Same 
Reliable Source 


George Washington 
Bridge across the Hudson, 
New York City. Opened 
to traffic October 25, 
1932. Insured by Fire As- 
sociation of Philadelphia 


FOR CONTRACT BONDS 
ON YOUR NEXT JOB! 


Consider these 3 important advantages 
in getting your Contract Bonds through 
Fire Association-Reliance. 


1) The use of our preferred rates is very 
much to your advantage in preparing 
your bids. 


2) Our service facilities guarantee great- 
est speed in delivery of bid and per- 
formance bonds. 


3) The qualifying powers of Fire Asso- 
ciation-Reliance enable us to handle 
bonds in very substantial amounts. 


The Fire Association of Philadelphia has 
been providing insurance protection on 
famous buildings and other structures for 
over 135 years. You can count on equally 
reliable service from Fire Association- 
Reliance today in the Contract Bond field. 
Get in touch with your local Fire Asso- 
ciation or Reliance Agent now, or write 
us direct and we'll have him call on you. 
He’s a good man to see about your Prop- 
erty and Casualty Insurance, too. 


Head Offices: 401 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia 6, Penna. Branches in Atlanta, 
Chicago, Dallas, New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Toronto. Claims and Settling Agents 
throughout the world. 


é Association 
seroey 1 Reliance 


INSURANCE COMPANIES OF PHILADELPHIA 


Preperly and Casually Inaurance 


hire 
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uttte N PIPE 


YOU CAN PUT 


To bring in fresh air...to pull out fumes, gases and stale air...) 
or to carry high-pressure air, there’s nothing like Naylor light- 
weight pipe in underground construction. 

Here’s why. Naylor is built with an exclusive lockseam, 
spiralwelded structure which provides the extra strength, leak- 
tightness and safety that permit you to use this light-wall pipe in 
push-pull ventilating service and in high-pressure lines. Naylor 
pipe is easy to handle and install. When used with the Naylor 
Wedge-Lock Coupling, lines can be assembled quickly. Since 
the pipe can be coupled with only one side in the open, the line 
can hug the wall, thus saving valuable space. 

For the full story, write for Bulletins No. 507 and No. 514. 





NAYLOR PIPE 


NAYLOR PIPE COMPANY 
1280 East 92nd Street, Chicago 19, Illinois 
New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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New directors include Walter Love, 
of Flint; Peter J. Elzinga, of Holland; 
Marshall Hungerford, of Jackson; 
Max Pearse, of Grand Rapids; and 
Mr. Heineman. Ralph MacMullan, 
secretary-manager of the Detroit 
Chapter of the A.G.C., was named to 
the advisory board. 

The meeting held in Lansing Feb. 
19 was attended by state government 
officials, representatives of Michigan 
State College and the University of 
Michigan, architects and officials from 
17 towns and cities throughout the 
state. 





Mt. Pacific Chapter Meets 





Mountain Pacific Chapter of the 
A.G.C,, in annual meeting January 19, 
elected Don L. Cooney president for 
1953. He succeeds T. H. Youell, of 
Diesel Oil Sales Co., Seattle. 

V. R. Scheu- 
mann, of Scheu- 
mann & Johnson, 
Seattle highway- 
heavy contractors, 
was elected vice 
president; and 
Frank Brennan, of 
Goetz & Brennan, 
a highway-heavy 
firm also of Seat- 
tle, was elected 
treasurer. W. H. 
Landaas remains secretary-manager. 

New members of the board of trus- 
teés include James Arcorace, J. A. 
Gauntlett, I. L. Gebhard, James Good- 
fellow, Hugh Govan, Axel Osberg, 
John Romano, Jack A. Samuelson, 
Howard Sievers, Wayne Sutton, A. J. 
Turnbull, Glen Wasson, Elmer White, 
C. R. Wilcox, Lindon Meredith and 
Joseph H. Moss. 


Mr. Cooney 





W. H. Werner, 80, Dies 





W. H. Werner, 80, Louisiana con- 
tractor and first president of the 
Shreveport Chapter of the A.G.C., 
died February 6 after a short illness. 

Long active in building construc- 
tion, Mr. Werner erected many of the 
existing buildings in the Shreveport 
area. One of his major projects was 
the large Werner Park subdivision 
which contained over 500 homes. 

The veteran builder was father of 
W. Murray Werner, member of the 
national A.G.C, Executive Committee 
and chairman of both the Building 
Contractors’ Division and Member- 
ship Committee. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT e MATERIALS 


Compactors—Jackson Vibrators, 
Inc., Ludington, Mich. Manually 
guided, self-propelling compactors are 
now available in teams of 2-abreast 
and 2-in-line. Two-abreast hook-up 
has total width of 4’. In 2-in-line 
versions, operator directs travel by 
pivoting rear compactor. Attach- 
ments for double hook-up are avail- 
able for owners of 2 or more com- 
pactors. 


Jackson double-unit compactors 


Compactor Bases—Jackson Vibra- 
tors, Inc., Ludington, Mich. Inter- 
changeable bases for Jackson vibratory 
compactor are offered in any width 
from 12” to 24”. Bases can be switched 
in few minutes as there are just 3 com- 
ponent parts involved. Machine is 
self-propelling, requiring only guid 
ance on part of operator. 


Interchangeable bases of Jackson 
vibratory compactor 


Engines—Cummins Engine Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ind. Increase in h.p. ratings 
of 2 engines, HRBB-600 and HRBBI- 
600, is announced by Cummins. Power 
has been increased from 175 to 180 
h.p. at 2,000 r.p.m., with no increase 
in engine weight. 
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THE GORMAN-RUPP 


DIAPHRAGM 


WATCH 
THIS SPACE 


NOT ONLY BRAND NEW! 
It's a New Concept—a New Design Approach— 


THE FIRST REAL IMPROVEMENT EVER 
in Diaphragm Pumps! 


400%, More pymping: 
LESS FUEL! 


p and DIAPHRAGM: 


As Much as 


on LESS Fuel—ve*- 


ife PUM 


JERK! No JUMP! 


Much Longer | 
No SHOCK! No 


ANOTHER FIRST FOR 
GORMAN-RUPP DESIGN AND 
PUMP ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT 


SEE IT IN THIS MAGAZINE 


WATCH FOR MAY ISSUE, PAGE 105 
THE GORMAN-RUPP COMPANY 


MANSFIELD, OH!IO 
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Scrapers 
chinery Co., 


els: 
cu. 


The 
used in 
hydraulic 


mul 


The 


yd. unit and new 
y feature 
connection 
system. 
of 


tiply stroke 


Euclid Road Ma 
Cleveland 17. 
improved scrapers consists of 3 mod- 
18 cu. yd. twin-power unit, 
12-yd. 
“lever action” 
with 

Levers 
cables and sheaves formerly 
hydraulic 
actuating bowl lift, apron lift and roll- 


Line of 


15.5 
model, 
design 
simplified 
replace 
used to 


jacks 


of tractor. 


out ejector. 


Jacks for bowl-lift and 
apron-lift are mounted vertically and 
have been incorporated in torque tube. 
Height of scraper is lowered nearly 2’ 
Components of hydraulic system con- 
trolling jacks are grouped together 
in hydraulic package placed on front 
Pump is mounted inter- 
nally in hydraulic tank. 
action hoists raise 


height of 28” 


Two lever 
bowl to maximum 
Apron is lifted by 
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Perlite Produets Corp 


102 


A 


tndoken Perlite Company 
Cincinnati 17, 0 


UNITED 


NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY BUILDING 


PERMALITE in plaster fireproofs the steel 
PERMALITE in concrete insulates the roof 


54,000 sq. ft. of ploster with Permalite 
were used to fireproof steel not only in 
General Assembly Building but also in 
two meeting holls. Plaster was applied 
1° thick on exponded metal lath over 
steel beams, girders, trusses 


500 cubic yards of concrete with Perma- 
lite were poured as roof fill—reducing 
dead load and heot transmission. The 
contractor"... found Permalite to be o 
workable material, easy to mix, place 
and screed without special equipment.” 
ARCHITECTS it. 
UH Boord of Design Consultants 
Wollece K Herrison, Director of Planning 
dex Abramevitz Deputy Director of Planning 
James A Dawson, Chief Construction Engineer 
GEWERAL CONTRACTOR 
fuller Turner Walsh-Siettery 
PLASTERING CONTRACTOR 
1A O'Rourke Compeny 
ROOF FILL CONTRACTOR 
trennen & Steen, in. ond 
Knickerbocker Construction Corp 
© jot venture 











S 


William |. MoCormack Sand Co., Inc. 
few York, Rew York 





Pennsylvania Pertite Corp. 


Datias, Texas Allestown, Pennsylvania 


The planners of the United 
Nations Gencral Assembly 
Building have used Permalite 
for two important applica- 
tions. Permalite, the Liding 
perlite aggregate, was speci- 
fied in plaster for fireproofing 
the structural steel; and in 
concrete for insulating roof 
fill. Asa result, the maximum 
4-hour fire rating for support- 


ing stecl has been achieved, 


and the roof has been insu- 


lated by lightweight concrete 
For insulation, fire-resistance, 
lightweight and better work- 
ability, plan to use Permalite 
on your future jobs. Perma- 
lite meets rigid specifications 
of Underwriters’ Laboratories 
fire test Frequent production 
control tests assure uniformity 
and consistently high quality 
in these aggregates. Complete 
data in our bulletins PA-26, 
PA-7 and PA-9 


Write Groat Lekes Carbon Corporetion, 612 5. Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, 
or tocol Permelite producer. See our insert in Sweets File for Architects 


Dagendable REAT LAKES 


e mal ite 


THE LEADING PERLITE AGGREGATE 





PROcesseD F FRom SOCORRO PERLITE ONLY BY THESE EXCLUSIVE PEAMALITE LICENSEES OF GREAT LAKES CARBON CORPORATION 


Macarthur 
St, Paul 4, Mine 


Airtite Processing Corp. of Fla, 
Scottsburg. Indiana 


McClore & Erickson Corp 
Los Angetes, California 


. 
Wew Jersey Perlite Corp. 
Hewark, few jersey 


Perma-Reck Products, inc, 
Baitimore 30, Maryland 


The Whittemore Company 
Rosinéaie 31, Mass. 


. . 
West Indies Perlite Mfg. Ce., inc, Virginia Perlite Corp. 
Havana, Cuba Hopewell, Virginie 





hoist and lever connected to apron by 

1’ of cable. Apron and ejector can 
be operated together. Ejector also 
is operated by lever. Lever has roller 
acting against ejector to push it for- 
ward. Near end of stroke roller rides 
over cam surface which accelerates 
action for dumping. All models are 
available with either Cummins or 
General Motors engines. 


Euclid scraper has “lever action” design 


Trailer—Martin Machine Co., Ke- 
wanee, Ill. Model FO75M “folding 
gooseneck” trailer unfolds to form its 
own loading ramp. Winch-equipped 
truck lifts folding neck after loading. 
For unloading, trailer ‘kneels’ to 
allow load to run off under its own 
power. Trailer has 12’ x 24’ plat- 
form, with over-all length of 43’. It 
rolls on 16 11.00x 20 12-ply tires 
mounted on multiple oscillating trun- 
nions. Trailers are available in single 
and tandem axle models with capaci- 
ties from 12 to 100 tons. 


Martin FO75M “folding sciacreiilt 


trailer 


Asphalt Plant—Barber-Greene Co., 
Aurora, Ill. Model 840, 20-35-ton per 
hour asphalt plant, can now be 
equipped with gradation control 
units, providing 3- or 4-bin screening 
and separation of aggregate after dry- 
ing. Model 864 gradation unit is of 
tower type, operating above mixer, 
receiving aggregate via _ enclosed 
bucket elevator from dryer. It is 
of sectionalized construction. It is 
normally set up for 3-bin separation, 
but accessory 4th bin is available for 
use when required. After separation, 
sized aggregates are stored in separate 
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bins and fed directly into mixer by 
apron feeder which is mechanically 
interlocked with bitumen pump on 
mixer. After ratios of various sizes 
of aggregate and bitumen have been 
established, feeder and pump are 
locked. Screens and elevator from 
dryer are driven by electric motor. 
Gradation unit feeder is driven by 
power take-off on mixer. Model 863 
gradation unit is mounted on rubber- 
tired chassis which can be towed be- 
hind truck. It is normally equipped 
to provide 3-bin separation, but can 
be adapted to 4-bin set-up with aux- 
iliary 4th bin. In operation it is 
identical with Model 864. Its feeders 
discharge into enclosed bucket elevator 
which carries aggregate into mixer. 
It operates in conjunction with new 
Model 843 mixer which has same 
features as Model 840. Among ac- 
cessory units available for both grada- 
tion units are fines feeders at ground 
level and folding truck-loading con- 
veyors. 


aie 


Barber-Greene Model 864 gradation con- 
trol unit 


Engines — Waukesha Motor Co., 
Waukesha, Wis. Five diesel engine 
sizes are being produced as_turbo- 
charged units. All engines are heavy- 
duty, 6-cylinder, 4-stroke cycle units. 
Model 135-DKBS (414 x 5 bore and 
stroke, 426 cu. in. displacement) de- 
velops 185 h.p. at 2,800 r.p.m. Model 
148 DKBS (514 x 6 bore and stroke, 
779 cu. in. displacement) develops 280 
h.p. at 2,100 r.p.m. Model WAKDS 
(614 x 614 bore and stroke, 1,197 cu. 
in. displacement) develops 352 h.p. at 
1,800 r.p.m. Model NKDS (7 x 8% 
bore and stroke, 1,905 cu. in. displace- 
ment) develops 380 h.p. at 1,200 r.p.m. 
Model LRDS (8% x 81% bore and 
stroke, 2,894 cu. in. displacement) de- 
velops 570 h.p. at 1,200 r.p.m, Turbo- 
charged ratings represent power gains 
from 147, 200, 225, 298 and 406 h.p. 
respectively. 
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FOR MOST JOBS 


’s new Horner 753 


THE PERFECT PORTABLE COMPRESSOR 
FOR STANDBY AND PRODUCTION JOBS 


%& NEW—75 c.f.m portable air com- 
pressor designed for low cost mass 
production. Completely field tested. 


%& ECONOMICAL—Costs less to own, 
less to operate. Designed for eco- 
nomical operation. More air per 
dollar investment. 


% ONE-MAN PORTABILITY—Light 
Can be 


weight, easy to move. 


GET THE FACTS TODAY 


OK’s new specifications sheets give 
complete data on OK’s new Hornet 
‘75.’ Send coupon today. 


50 YEARS OF SERVICE TO 
CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS 


O.K. CLUTCH & 
MACHINERY CO. 


1984 FLORENCE ST.. COLUMBIA, PA. 


handled by one man, towed behind 
passenger car. 


ye LARGE WORK LOAD—Will handle 
45-lb. paving breaker or rock drill 
—or any two small tools. 


te GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY QUALITY— 
Built in celebration of OK’s 50th 
anniversary. Quality materials and 
workmanship throughout. 


+ 


| 


VALUABLE COUPON! 





OK Clutch & Machinery 
1984 Florence St., Columbia, Pa. 


Send complete data on OK’s new 
Hornet ‘75.’ 


Name 
Company 
Address 


City... 





NEW LITERATURE 





Power Cranes and Shovels—Koch- 
ring Co., 8026 W. Concordia Ave., Mil- 
waukee 16. Series of 8 articles dis- 
cussing use afd application of power 
cranes and shovels, written by E. O. 
Martinson, vice president in charge of 
engineering of Koehring, have been 
published in 82-page booklet under 
auspices of Power Crane and Shovel 
Association. Aided by numerous 
photos, drawings, graphs and tables, 


capabilities of various excavator and 
crane attachments are outlined along 
with prescribed requirements for most 
efficient operation of these machines. 
One article discusses “Safety Consid- 
erations with Excavators,’ and an- 
other “Excavator Operating Costs.” 


Steel Sheeting— Armco Drainage & 
Metal Products, Inc., Middletown, 
Ohio. Illustrated folder describes 2 





CALLA 
POLICEMAN 


if you find a BLASTING CAP, don't 
touch it. Tell a policeman about it. 


is 15 TSE 
cap with ave 


—play with them—are badly hurt 
when the caps explode. 


Blasting caps are 
necessary to explode 
dynamite in mining, 

quarrying, road 
construction, and 


YOU can HELP PROTECT CHILDREN from injury by BLASTING CAPS! 
GET OUR COLORED SAFETY POSTERS for display. 


SHOW “BLASTING CAP”, 16-mm, 15-minute, sound-color moving picture. 
AVAILABLE FREE 


write 
The Institute of Makers of Explosives 


250 East 43rd St. 


104 


New York 17, N. Y. 





types of sheeting, flange and interlock- 
ing, and shows how these can be used 
to control soil or water. Installation 
pictures are included and table of 
properties and weights. 


Prestressed Concrete—Anchor 
Plastics Co., 36-36 36th St., Long 
Island City 6, N.Y. “Aeroflex” plas- 
tic tubing for prestressed concrete is 
described in illustrated folder. It 
gives specifications and information 
about bond-preventing split tubing 
used over wire rope or rods in post- 
tensioned beams. It shows how tubing 
is applied and lists some of sizes 
available. 


Torque Converter Drives—T'win 
Dise Clutch Co., Rockford, Ill. Truck- 
type 3-stage hydraulic torque con- 
verter drives are presented in Bul- 
letin 501. It describes application to 
on-highway and off-highway units and 
explains advantages of highest torque 
multiplication for pulling and torque 
converter braking. It pictures and 
describes direct drive model DF and 
clutch type model CF, 


Explosives—Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del. Hercules explosives 
and blasting supplies are listed in new 
booklet which contains tabular sum- 
mary of properties of high explosives. 

Hercomite and Gelamite Ex- 
plosives is title of another booklet de- 
scribing advantages and properties of 
ammonium nitrate dynamites 
semi-gelatins. 


and 


Lumber Manufacturers—West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Assn., 1410 S.W. 
Morrison St., Portland 5, Oreg. Where 
to Buy, 1953 edition, lists West Coast 
lumber mills, including sawmills, re- 
manufacturers, fabricators, wood pipe 
and tank manufacturers, glue-laminat- 
ing plants and wood preservation 
plants. Detailed information is given 
on capacities, equipment and special 
services available, species and lumber 
items manufactured. 


Wire Rope Sling Fitting—Flectro- 
line Co., 4121 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
9. Booklet shows typical applications 
of new wire rope choker sling fitting, 
on lumber, I-beams, rods, heavy pipe 
and others. Optional locking shoe de- 
vice, which keeps non-rigid loads 
tightly bound, is pictured. Drawings 
explain how fitting works. Cut-away 
section shows socket arrangement. 
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| NEW LITERATURE ) 





Crushers, Gravel Plants— Diamond 
Tron Works, Inc., 1748 N. 2d St., Min- 
neapolis 11. Facts and specifications 
on 11 sizes of jaw crushers are given 
in Bulletin 600. Cut-away views of 
crushers and several charts are in- 
cluded. Specifications on new 100 se- 
ries of 3 portable single-pass gravel 
plants are given in Bulletin 1,000. 
Model 124 plant is illustrated. 


Torque Converter—Detroit Diesel 
Engine Division, General Motors 
Corp., 13400 W. Outer Drive, Detroit 
28. Folder describes torque converter, 
now integral part of number of GM 
diesel engine models. It is illustrated 
with cut-away drawings, curves show- 
ing h.p. characteristics of engines so 
equipped and photos of torque con- 
verter units at work in typical installa- 
tions. Operating principles of unit are 
explained. 


Graders—W. A. Riddell Corp., 
Bucyrus, Ohio. Catalog covers design, 
construction and performance features 
of ‘“Warco” 4D series motor graders. 
Action pictures show grader at work 
on variety of jobs. Text, photos and 
diagrams show such features as full 
rotating saddle and extra high front- 
end clearance. 


Equipment Maintenance—The /u- 
clid Road Machinery Co., Cleveland 
17. Mantenance program for Euclid 
earthmoving equipment is described in 
20-page booklet, Kuclid’s Guide to Pre- 
ventive Maintenance. It gives detailed 
outline of all points that should be 
checked at 100, 500, 1,000, 2,000 and 
4,000 hours of operation. Forms nec- 
essary for installing and operating pro- 
gram are illustrated along with mainte- 
nance check sheets. It provides record 
of repair costs, fuel and oil consump- 
tion and equipment availability. 


Grader Attachments—Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria 8, Ill. Complete 
listing of 20 attachments for Caterpil- 
lar motor graders is published in book- 
let (Form 30663). Pictures and 
discussions explain uses of attach- 
ments. 


Diesel Engines—Caterpillar book- 
let, Form 30601, presents photos of 
various pieces of construction equip- 
ment powered by Caterpiliar diesel en- 
gines. Chart shows h.p. ratings and 
k.w. ratings of all Caterpillar engines 
and electric sets and back cover lists 
some of manufacturers whose machines 
can be fitted with Caterpillar engines. 
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Who got America 
out of the ruts? 


For the pioneers, cross-country travel was back-breaking, slow 
and laborious. Today, travelers and truckers, agricultural and 
industrial products, roll easily over thousands of miles of arterial 
highways. The outstanding building ingenuity and tremendous 
drive of America’s contractors have smoothed the way across 
rugged mountain barriers, plains and deserts. 

Progress and construction go hand in hand — and the A®tna 
Casualty and Surety Company is proud of the tremendous im- 
portance of the industry which it serves. A°tna’s facilities are 
available to you everywhere, for all projects, big and small. 
A&tna’s bond men are informed and efficient—ready and able to 
give you prompt service. That is why so many contractors 
bond with Actna — always. 


No job too big--no job too small 


ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
AFFILIATED COMPANIES: ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY * STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15 CONNECTICUT 











MANUFACTURERS’ NOTES 





A. W. Lehman, advertising manager 
of Tur Eveiiw Roap Macuinery Co. 
for the past 12 years, has left Euclid 
to become vice president of Richard T. 
Brandt, Inc., recently appointed to 
handle Euclid advertising. 


F. Dier Tincknell has been elected 
treasurer of Cuain Bett Co., succeed- 
ing George M. Dyke, who has retired 
after 30 years’ service. 


Byron L. Foster has been elected 
president of L. B. Foster Co. He suc- 
ceeds Lee B. Foster, who founded the 
firm half a century ago and who now 
becomes chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. 


Harold Wahl has been appointed 
chief development engineer of Martin 
Macuine Co. He comes to Martin 


after 17 years with Hyster Co. 





SEAL the SURFACE 
to PROTECT the BASE 


STANDARD STEEL PRESSURE DISTRIBUTOR 
GIVES UNIFORM CURB-TO-CURB SURFACING 


Proper surfacing is the solution to 


Uniform Pressure 
and Temperature 
Along the Entire 
Spray Bar Assures 
Accurate Applica- 
tion and Proper 
Penetration of 
Material, 


withstanding winter freezes. Water 
that penetrates to sub-base causes 
heavy damage year after year to 
roads not correctly and uniformly 
surfaced from curb to curb. With 
the Standard Steel Model 424 Dis- 
tributor there's rarely a bad spot in 
a mile of coating. Faster operation 
—no delays due to tinkering, dis- 
mantling and cleaning spray bar, or 
warm-up time. 


For primary con- 


struction, this equipment far excels 
all competitive makes. Let us give 
you the facts on “Competitive Tests”. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


Maintenance Distributors, Tar 
Kettles, Patch Rollers, Supply 
Tanks, Tool Heaters, Asphalt 
Tools, Street Flushers, Construc- 
tion Brooms. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 424 


By L L Me Wigkied: 
7 ‘ 
\ Sta ard ~, 


Standard Steel Works snort Kansas cry mo 





Fred B. Shew has been named sales 
manager of the Bucket Department of 
Tue WELLMAN ENGINEERING Co. 


Richard K. McConkey has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of 
the Industrial Division of THe Tim- 
KEN Rotter Bearine Co. He suc- 


ceeds the late Melvin H. Kuhl. 


The corporate name of INDEPEND- 
ENT Pneumatic Toot Co. was changed 
to THor Power Toot Co. on March 
17. The trade name “Thor” has been 
used as identification of all of firm’s 
power tools since 1893. 


R. B. Warren has been named man- 
ager of Industrial Products Depart- 
ments, Goopyear Tire & Russer Co. 


Avuis-CHALMERS industrial tractor 
dealers now offer full line of pull-type 
4-wheel scrapers. The line includes 7 
models with struck capacities from 2 
to 18 cu. yd. Line was made available 
through integration of 4 Allis-Chal- 
mers models, formerly manufactured 
by LaPlante-Choate, with 3 made by 
Gar Wood. 


Joseru T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., an- 
nounce that construction has begun on 
a new and larger steel service plant in 
Milwaukee. The new plant will have 
approximately 166,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space, about 3 times the present plant 
capacity. 


G. A. Tamblyn has been appointed 
sales manager of Tue Frank G. 
HovuaGu Co. 


Walter J. Kallmeyer has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the STanp- 
aRD Steet Corp. He was formerly 
works manager of BLaw-Knox Co. 


All of Barco ManuracturinG Co.’s 
manufacturing and business operations 
are being transferred to Barrington, 
Ill., where Barco has erected a new 
103,000-sq. ft. plant. Barco has been 
located in Chicago 43 years. 


K. L. Fitts has been appointed man- 
ager of off-highway truck sales for 
Mack Motor Truck Corp. He suc- 
ceeds P. J. Fleming who recently re- 
tired. 


G. J. Casey has been reelected 
president of the Metal Lath Manufac- 
turers Association. He is metal lath 
sales manager for the Truscon STEEL 
Division oF Repusiic STEEL Corp. 
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Aggregate (Light-Weight) 
Great Lakes Carbon Corp. 


Air Entraining Agents 
A. C. Horn Co. 


Asphalt Plants (Portable) 
Barber-Greene Co. 
Towa Mfg. Co. 
Standard Steel Works 
White Mfg. Co. 


Backfillers 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Cleveland Trencher Co. 
Gradall Division 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Parsons Co. 
Unit Crane and Shovel Corp. 


Batchers 
Blaw-Knox Division 
Butler Bin Co. 
Construction Machinery Co. 
Heltzel Steel Form & Iron Co. 
C. S. Johnson Co. 


Bearings (Anti-Friction, Tapered 
Roller) 
Hyatt Bearings Division 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Bins 
Blaw-Knox Division 
L. Burmeister Co. 
Butler Bin Co. 
Heltzel Steel Form & Iron Co. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
C. S. Johnson Co. 


Bits (Detachable Drill) 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Blasting Accessories 
American Cyanamid Co. 


Bonding Agent for Concrete 
Larsen Products Corp. 


Bridges 
American Bridge Division 
Armco Drainage & Metal Prod- 
ucts 


Buckets (Clamshell & Dragline) 
Blaw-Knox Division 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 

C. S. Johnson Co. 
Owen Bucket Co. 
Wellman Engineering Co. 


Buckets (Concrete) 
Blaw-Knox Division 
Construction Machinery Co. 
Heltzel Steel Form & Iron Co. 
Owen Bucket Co. 


Buildings (Steel) 
Allied Structural Steel Cos. 
American Bridge Division 
Armco Drainage & Metal Prod- 
ucts 
Macomber, Inc. 
Truscon Steel Division 


Bulldozers 
Baker Manufacturing Co. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. 


Manufacturers’ addresses are listed on page 110 


Car Pullers 
Clyde Iron Works 


Cement (Common and Special) 
Lone Star Cement Corp. 
Marquette Cement Mfg. Co. 


Medusa Portland Cement Co. 


Universal Atlas Cement Co. 


Cement (White) 


Medusa Portland Cement Co. 


Trinity White, General Port- 
land Cement Co. 
Universal Atlas Cement Co. 


Clamps (Hose) 
Dixon Valve & Coupling Co. 


Compressors 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
LeRoi Co. 
O.K. Clutch & Machinery Co. 


Concrete Curing Material 
A. C. Horn Co. 


Concrete Mixers, Pavers, Tampers 
Chain Belt Co. 
Construction Machinery Co. 
Foote Co. 
Jaeger Machine Co. 
Knickerbocker Co. 
Koehring Co. 
Kwik-Mix Co. 
T. L. Smith Co. 
Worthington Corp. 


Concrete Vibrators 

Concrete Surfacing Machinery 
Co. 

Electric Tamper & Equipment 
Co. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

Master Vibrator Co. 

Vibro-Plus Products, Inc. 

White Mfg. Co. 


Conveying Machinery 
Barber-Greene Co. 
Chain Belt Co. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Crane Safety Alarm 
Electro-Alarm Safety Devices 


Cranes 
Austin-Western Co. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Cleveland Trencher Co. 
Clyde Iron Works 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Koehring Co. 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. 
Michigan Power Shovel Co. 
Northwest Engineering Co. 
Thew Shovel Co. 
Unit Crane and Shovel Corp. 


Crushing Machinery 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Austin-Western Co. 

Iowa Mfg. Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Culverts 
Albert Pipe Supply Co. 
Armco Drainage & Metal Prod- 
ucts 
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Cups (Paper Drinking) 
United States Envelope Co. 


Cutters (Abrasive) 
Wodack Electric Tool Corp. 


Decking (Roof Steel & Aluminum) 
Macomber, Inc. 


Derricks 
Clyde Iron Works 


Doors (Metal, Wood) 
Ceco Stee! Products Corp. 
Kinnear Mfg. Co. 
R. C. Mahon Co. 
Truscon Steel Division 


Dredging Machinery 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Northwest Engineering Co. 


Drills & Drilling Machinery 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Buda Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Drills (Electric) 
Wodack Electric Tool Corp. 


Drinking Water Dispensers 
United States Envelope Co. 


Elevators (Material) 
Chain Belt Co. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Engines 
Allis-Chalmers Tractor Div. 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
Buda Co. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Continental Motors Corp. 
Cummins Engine Co. 
Detroit Diesel Engine Division 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
International Harvester Co. 
LeRoi Co. 
Wisconsin Motor Corp. 


Estimating Methods 
Roche Estimating Methods 


Expansion Joints 
Laclede Steel Co. 


Explosives 
American Cyanamid Co. 


Financing 


C.L.T. Corp. 


Finishing Machines (Bituminous) 
Barber-Greene Co. 
Blaw-Knox Division 


Finishing Machines (Concrete) 
Blaw-Knox Division 


Flooring 
Truscon Steel Division 


Forms (Concrete! and Accessories 
Blaw-Knox Division 
Economy Forms Corp. 


Heltzel Steel Form & Iron Co. 


A. C. Horn Co. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


ADVERTISERS’ PRODUCTS 


Symons Clamp & Mfg. Co. 
Universal Form Clamp Co 


Generating Sets (Electric) 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Master Vibrator Co. 


Graders 
J. D. Adams Mfg. Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Tractor Div. 
Austin-Western Co. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Euclid Road Machinery Co. 
Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co. 
Gradall Division 
Koehring Co. 
W. A. Riddell Corp. 


Gravel Plants (Portable) 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Grinders (Electric) 
Wodack Electric Tool Corp. 


Hammers (Electric) 
Master Vibrator Co. 
Wodack Electric Tool Corp. 


Hoists 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
Clyde Iron Works 
Construction Machinery Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
McKiernan-Terry Corp. 


Hose (Air, Water, Steam, Suction) 
United States Rubber Co. 


Industrial Financing 
C.L.T. Corp. 


Insurance (Automobile, Casualty, 
Compensation, Liability) 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 

American Casualty Co. 

Central Surety & Insurance 
Corp. 

Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


Jacks 


Buda Co. 


Jacks (Scaffold) 
Wilson-Albrecht Co. 


Joists (Steel) 
Ceco Steel Products Corp. 
Laclede Steel Co. 
Macomber, Inc. 


Kettles, Heating (Asphalt & Tar) 
Standard Steel Works 
White Mfg. Co. 


Lighting Plants 
LeRoi Co. 


Loaders (Portable) 
J. D. Adams Mfg. Co. 


Barber-Greene Co. 


Lubricants 
Gulf Oil Corp. 
Lubriplate Division 


Menders (Hose) 


Dixon Valve & Coupling Ce. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
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Mixers (Truck) 
Blaw-Knox Division 
Chain Belt Co. 


Mixing Plants 
Blaw-Knox Division 
L. Burmeister Co. 
Butler Bin Co. 
Chain Belt Co. 

C. 8S. Johnson Co. 


Mortar (Masonry) 
Marquette Cement Mfg. Co. 


Nipples (Hose) 
Dixon Valve & Coupling Co. 


Pan Forms (Concrete) 
Gateway Erectors, Inc. 


Partitions (Steel, Load-Bearing) 
Macomber, Inc. 


Pile Drivers 


American Hoist & Derrick Co. 


Austin-Western Co. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
McKiernan-Terry Corp. 
Northwest Engineering Co. 
Thew Shovel Co. 

Vulcan Iron Works 


Piling (Steel) 
Albert Pipe Supply Co. 
Allied Structural Steel Cos. 


American Bridge Division 

Armco Drainage & Metal Prod- 
ucts 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 

L. B. Foster Co. 


Union Metal Manufacturing Co. 


Pipe 
Albert Pipe Supply Co. 
Armco Drainage & Metal Prod- 
ucts 
L. B. Foster Co. 
Laclede Steel Co. 
Naylor Pipe Co. 


Pumps (Contractors’) 
Barnes Mfg. Co. 
C.H.&E. Mfg. Co. 
Carver Pump Co. 
Chain Belt Co. 
Construction Machinery Co. 
Gorman-Rupp Co. 
Griffin Wellpoint Corp. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Jaeger Machine Co. 
Leyman Mfg. Corp. 
Marlow Pumps 
Novo Engine Co. 
Rice Pump & Machine Co. 
Sterling Machinery Corp. 
Worthington Corp. 


Pumps (Jetting) 
Gorman-Rupp Co. 
Griffin Wellpoint Corp. 


Quantity Surveyors 
H. A. Sloane Associates 


Quarry Plants 
Austin-Western Co. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Rail 
L. B. Foster Co. 


Railway Equipment & Track Material 
Buda Co. 
L. B. Foster Co. 
Wisconsin Motor Corp. 


Reinforcement Accessories 
Economy Forms Corp. 
Symons Clamp & Mfg. Co. 
Universal Form Clamp Co. 


Reinforcing Steel and Mesh 
American Bridge Division 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Ceco Steel Products Corp. 
Laclede Steel Co. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Ine. 


Truscon Steel Division 


Rollers 
Austin-Western Co. 
Baker Manufacturing Co. 
Blaw-Knox Division 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
Euclid Road Machinery Co. 
Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co. 


R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. 
W. A. Riddell Corp. 


Roof Deck (Steel) 
Allied Structural Steel Cos. 
Ceco Steel Products Corp. 
R. C. Mahon Co. 


Truscon Steel Division 


Rope (Wire) 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
L. B. Foster Co. 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Safety Devices 
Electro-Alarm Safety Devices 


Sash (Metal, Wood) 
Hope’s Windows, Inc. 
Truscon Steel Division 


Scaffolding (Sectional Steel, Tubular 
Steel) 
Patent Scaffolding Co. 
Safway Steel Products, Inc. 
Wilson-Albrecht Co. 


Scarifiers 
J. D. Adams Mfg. Co. 
Austin-Western Co. 
Baker Manufacturing Co. 


Scrapers 
Austin-Western Co. 
Baker Manufacturing Co. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 





Proven 


Dependability 


lee. 


§ 


3 oVOAN dh 


QUANTITY 


: ° 
URve* 


FOR ALL 


CLASSES OF CONSTRUCTION 


® Large staff of engineers 


® Speed, accuracy, full 
detail assured 


® Reasonable fees, 


VULCAN IRON WORK 


| |CHICAGO-U-S-A) . pre-fixed 





Approved by A.G.C. 
and Federal, State and 
Municipal Authorities 


Consult us, without obligation 


H. A. SLOANE ASSOCIATES 


_ 415 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17 


for over 100 years 


Manufacturers of Pile Driving Hammers and Pile Extractors 
VULCAN IRON WORKS « 329 NORTH BELL AVENUE « CHICAGO 12, ILL. 
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Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Euclid Road Machinery Co. 
Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co. 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. 


W. A. Riddell Corp. 


Screens (Sand, Gravel & Coal) 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 
Smith Engineering Works 


Shores 


Patent Scaffolding Co. 
Symons Clamp & Mfg. Co. 


Shovels (Power) 


American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
Austin-Western Co. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Butler Bin Co. 

Harnischfeger Corp. 
Koehring Co. 

Michigan Power Shovel Co. 
Northwest Engineering Co. 
Thew Shovel Co. 

Unit Crane and Shovel Corp. 


Stabilizing Equipment 


Harnischfeger Corp. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 


Steel (Structural) 


Allied Structural Steel Cos. 
American Bridge Division 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Flint Steel Corp. 

Macomber, Inc. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


Truscon Steel Division 


Surety Bonds 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 

American Casualty Co. 

American Surety Co. 

Central Surety & Insurance 
Corp. 

Employers Mutuals of Wausau 

Fidelity & Deposit Co. 

Fire Association of Philadel- 
phia 

Insurance Co. of North America 

National Surety Corp. 


Tools (Pneumatic, Electric) 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Torches (Kerosene) 
White Mfg. Co. 


Tractors 
Allis-Chalmers Tractor Div. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
International Harvester Co. 
Oliver Corp., Industrial Div. 


Trailers (Dump & Crawler 
Wheel) 
Euclid Road Machinery Co. 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. 


Trailers (Heavy Equipment) 
Martin Machine Co 
Rogers Bros. Corp. 


Trenchers 
Barber-Greene Co. 
Cleveland Trencher Co. 


Trucks (Heavy Rear-Dump) 
Euclid Road Machinery Co. 


Trucks (Motor) 
International Harvester Co. 


Trusses (Steel) 
Macomber, Inc. 


Tunnel Liner Plates 
Armco Drainage & Metal 
Products 


Valves (Air—Self-Honing) 
Dixon Valve & Coupling Co. 


Wagons (Dump) 
Austin-Western Co. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Euclid Road Machinery Co. 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. 


Walls 
R. C. Mahon Co. 


Washing Plants 
Austin-Western Co. 
Iowa Mfg. Co. 

Smith Engineering Works 


Gradall Division 
Harnischfeger Corp. 

Michigan Power Shovel Co. 
Parsons Co. 

Unit Crane and Shovel Corp. 


Shutters (Fire, Labeled) 
Kinnear Mfg. Co. 
R. C. Mahon Co. 


Swing Stages 
Patent Scaffolding Co. 
Wilson-Albrecht Co. 


Slings (Wire Rope) 


Wellpoint Systems 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. 


Tires Griffin Wellpoint Corp. 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


United States Rubber Co. 


Trestles (Adjustable Steel) 
Patent Scaffolding Co. 
Safway Steel Products, Inc. 


Spreaders (Bituminous Surface) 


Winches 
Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co. 


Clyde Iron Works 








"Burmeister 


“TILT-UP’’ MIXER 


CUTS PLANT HEIGHT 
AS MUCH AS 8 FEET 


Burmeister’s patented “tiit-up’ feature—which reduces the 
mixer’s headroom requirement—permits lower plant heights. 
This means easier crane loading, lower power costs, lower 
initial costs, less costly “conversions,” increased portability, 
and better over-all control. 





@ In addition to reducing plant height, 
Burmeister’s 3 cu. yd. “Tilt-Up” Mixer 
(left) provides a steeper 65° discharge from 
one spot, eliminates segregation of concrete 
and the danger of accidental discharge. It 
is simple to install, and has an integral hy- 
draulic system—no compressor is required. 


start to 
finish — 
Flint can furnish 
your requirements for 
@ STRUCTURAL 
@ REINFORCING 
® GALVANIZED 
@ PLATE 


FLINT STEEL 


CORPORATION 


P O Box 1289 


Write for name of your nearest Burmeister 
Distributor, without obligation. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Your copy of Burmeister's new 
illustrated Catalog is now avail- 
able. Write today! 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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White Oil Jacketed 
Kettles for Heating 
Elastic Joint Filler 


Joint filling compounds containing rubber, for 
elasticity, must have indirect heat application. 
They melt at 375° and must not exceed 425°. 


White Model F-10 kettles maintain this temper- 
ature accurately by an oil jacket which transfers 
heat to the compound. 

White kerosene burners are safe and depend- 
able, easily controlled. Hand operated agitator. 
Insulated housing. 


Other models for pavement maintenance have 
FIRE-PROOF tops. Hand or engine-driven 


sprayers. Made in several sizes. 


Write for Circulars and Name of Nearest Dealer 


Elkhart 10 White Mig. Co. Indiana 














=# PROTECT YOUR CREWS and CRANES «= 
from the Dangers of High Voltage Lines 


with 
ELECTRO-ALARM 


The Original 
Safety Device 
for cranes, and boom 
equipment since 1948. 


Several models and price 
ranges fo suit your needs. 


Write: 
ELECTRO-ALARM SAFETY DEVICES 


745 Pleasant Street Fresno 5, California 

















J. D. Adams Mfg. Co. 


American Casualty Co. 
Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


Reading, Pa. 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 


American Cyanamid Co. 
Hartford 15, Conn. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
Albert Pipe Supply Co. 
Berry & N. 18th St. 
Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


Allied Structural Steel Cos. 
20 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, IIl. 


American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


American Surety Co. 
100 Broadway 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Armco Drainage & Metal 
Products, Inc. 

2280 Curtis St. 

Middletown, Ohio 


Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


American Bridge Division 
United States Steel Co. 

525 William Penn Place 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Austin-Western Co. 
Aurora, Il. 


Baker Manufacturing Co. 
569 Stanford Ave. 
Springfield, Il. 


Barber-Greene Co. 
Aurora, Il. 


Barnes Mfg. Co. 
603 N. Main St. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Blaw-Knox Division 
2060 Farmers Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
South Milwaukee, Wis. 


Buda Co. 
Harvey, Tl. 


L. Burmeister Co. 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


Butler Bin Co. 
Waukesha, Wis. 


C. H. & E. Mfg. Co. 
$842 N. Palmer St. 
Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


C.1.T. Corp. 
1 Park Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Carver Pump Co. 
Muscatine, Iowa 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Peoria 8, Ill. 


Ceco Steel Products Corp. 
5601 W. 26th St. 
Chicago 50, Tl. 


Central Surety and Insurance 
Corp. 

1787 McGee St. 

Kansas City 10, Mo. 


Chain Belt Co. 
4625 W. Greenfield Ave. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Cleveland Trencher Co. 
20100 St. Clair Ave. 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 


Clyde Iron Works 
Duluth 1, Minn. 


Concrete Surfacing Machinery Co. 
Cincinnati $2, Ohio 


Construction Machinery Co. 
Waterloo, Iowa 


Continental Motors Corp. 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Cummins Engine Co. 
Columbus, Ind. 


Detroit Diesel Engine Division, 
General Motors Corp. 
Detroit 28, Mich. 


Dixon Valve & Coupling Co. 
Columbia & Hancock Sts. 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Economy Forms Corp. 
4301 E. 14th St. 
Des Moines 18, Iowa 


MANUFACTURERS LISTED IN GUIDE 


Electric Tamper & Equipment Co. 
Ludington, Mich. 


Electro-Alarm Safety Devices 
745 Pleasant St. 
Fresno 5, Calif. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
Wausau, Wis. 


Euclid Road Machinery Co. 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 


Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
Fidelity Bldg. 
Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fire Association of Philadelphia 
401 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Flint Steel Corp. 
P.O. Box 1289 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Foote Co. 
1908 State St. 
Nunda, N. Y. 


L. B. Foster Co. 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co. 
Galion, Ohio 


Gateway Erectors, Inc. 
$233 W. Grand Ave. 
Chicago 51, Il. 


General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron 16, Ohio 


Gorman-Rupp Co. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Gradall Division 
Warner & Swasey Co. 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 


Great Lakes Carbon Corp. 
612 S. Flower St. 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


Griffin Wellpoint Corp. 
881 E. 141st St. 
New York 54, N. Y. 


Gulf Oil Corp. 
Gulf Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Harnischfeger Corp. 
4400 W. National Ave. 
Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


Heltzel Steel Form & Iron Co. 
Warren, Ohio 


Hope’s Windows, Inc. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


A. C. Horn Co. 
10th St. & 44th Ave. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Hyatt Bearings Division 
General Motors Corp. 
Harrison, N. J. 


(Continued on page 112) 
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A.G.C. Forms and Reports 
Atna Casualty & Surety Co. 


Age ncy—Wm. B. Remington, |: 


Allis-Chalmers Tractor Division 


gency bert > tings Advert tT 


American Casualty Co. 

Agency—Howard E. Marshall, Advert 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. 

Agency—The Alfred Colle Co 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. 

Agency—N. W. Ayer & Son, | 
Associated General Contractors of America, The 

Agency—Lewis Edwin Ryan 
Austin-Western Co. 

Ager y -The Advertising 
Barber-Greene Co. 

Agency—The Buchen Ce 
Blaw-Knox Equipment Division 

Agency—Russell T. Gray, In 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Agency—Bert S. Gittins, Advertising 
Burmeister, L. Co. 

Agi ' y We sterr Adve rtising Age r 
C.1.T. Corp. 

Agency—Fuller G Smith & Ross, Ir 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Agency—N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 
Ceco Steel Products Corp. 

Agency—Charles O. Puffer, Advertising 
Chain Belt Co. 

Agency—The Buchen Cx 
Cleveland Trencher Co., The 

\gency—Meermans, In 
Construction Machinery Co. 

Age ncy Weston-Barne tt, Inc 


Continental Motors Corp. 
Agency—Cummings G Hopkins 


Detroit Diesel fe Division, General Motors Corp. 


Agency <udner Agency, In 
Dixon Valve ‘ Coupling Co. 
Age ' y é rge ( 
Electro-Alarm Safety Devices 
Employers Mutuals of Wassau 
Ager ncke. Meyer & 
Euclid Road ape, Co., The 
\g i andt, 
Fire Association of Philadelphi 
Flint Steel van 
Foster, L 8. .. 
\gency—Lando Advertising Ager 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., The 
Ager y Kudner Ager y Inc 
Gorman-Rupp Co. 
Agen ncy 
rent, Lakes Carbon Corp. 
\gency arwin 4 
Griffin Wellpoint Corp. 
Agency p sner-z it 
Gulf On Corp... sisi 
Harniachfoger Corp. 
Ag ncy The Buchen C 
Heltzel Steel Form and Iron Co., The 
Agency—McClure & Wilder, Ir 
Hope’s Windows, Inc. 
Age ncy—The Moss Chase Cc 
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Horn, A. C., Co. 


Agency—Randolpt 


+ 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Agency—Rickard and 


Institute of Makers of Explosives, The 


lademalty Insurance Co. of North America 
Agency—N. W. Ayer & n. tr 


International Harvester Co. 
Ager y Lec B immett 
Jackson Vibrators, Inc. 
Agency—Stevens, In 
Johnson, C. S., Co. 
Agency—Andrew: 
Koehring Co. 
Agency—Andrews Ager 
Laclede Steel Co. 
\gency—Batz-Hodg 
LeTourneau, R. G., 
Ager y—Andrews aoe ts 
Lone Star Cement pha 
Agency—Cowan & Dengler 
Macomber, Inc. 
Mahon, R. C., Co., The 
Agen y Anderson. |r 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co. 


Agen y—George H. Hartmar 


Master Vibrator Co. 


Modus Portland Cement Co. 
Ager y W Ir 
Naylor Pipe Co. 
Agency—Fred H. Eber 
Nerianeet a Ce. 
Agency—Russel ¢ 
O. K. {Clateh & Machen Co. 


Ag T 


Oliver ie The 
Agency_—The Buct 


Owen Bucket Co., The 


Agency T H 


Parsons Co...... 

ddl, W A., co, 

seins Bros Corp 

siti: H. A. pssocates 

srenden Steel Works 

Smon Cuno, & Mie Ge. 

Thew Shovel Co. 7 Ly 

caine Steel Division, Re Republic Stel Corp. 
\gency—Meldrur a 

Union Metal ey prone Co., The 
Agency—The ¥ 

United States age Ce. 

Vulean Iron W Works 


Ager 


Wellman eaten Co., The 


Ager 
\e 


Wie pete Co. 


\ge 


Wodack Electric Tool prt 


Adv 
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(Continued from page 110) 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
11 Broadway 


New York 4, N. Y. 


Insurance Co. of North America 
1600 Arch St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


International Harvester Co. 
180 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Tl. 


lowa Mfg. Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Jaeger Machine Co. 
528 Dublin Ave. 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


C. $. Johnson Co. 
Champaign, II. 


Kinnear Mfg. Co. 
650-680 Fields Ave. 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


Knickerbocker Co. 
Jackson, Mich. 


Koehring Co. 
8026 W. Concordia 
Milwaukee 16, Wis. 


Kwik-Mix Co. 
Port Washington, Wis. 


Laclede Stee! Co. 
Arcade Bldg. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Larsen Products Corp. 
Elm Street 
Bethesda, Md. 


LeRoi Co. 
1706 S. 68th St. 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


R. G. LeTourneay, Inc. 
Peoria 5, Il. 


Leyman Mfg. Corp. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Lone Star Cement Corp. 
100 Park Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Lubriplate Division 
Fiske Brothers Refining Co. 
Newark 5, N. J. 


Macomber, Inc. 
Canton 1, Ohio 


R. C. Mahon Co. 
Detroit 34, Wis. 


Marlow Pumps 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


Marquette Cement Mfg. Co. 
20 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Martin Machine Co. 
Kewanee, Ill. 


Master Vibrator Co. 
Dayton 1, Ohio 


McKiernan-Terry Corp. 
18 Park Row 
New York 38, N. Y. 


Medusa Portiand Cement Co. 
Midland Bldg. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Michigan Power Shovel Co. 
485 Second St. 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


National Surety Corp. 
4 Albany St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Naylor Pipe Co. 
1280 E. 92d St. 
Chicago 19, II. 


Northwest Engineering Co. 
Field Bldg., 135 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 8, Tl. 


Novo Engine Co. 
212 Porter St. 
Lansing 5, Mich. 


O.K. Clutch & Machinery Co. 
1984 Florence St. 
Columbia, Pa. 


Oliver Corp., Industrial Division 
19300 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 


Owen Bucket Co. 
7750 Breakwater Ave. 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Parsons Co. 
Newton, Iowa 


Patent Scaffolding Co. 
38-21 12th St. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Rice Pump & Machine Co. 
Grafton, Wis. 


W. A. Riddell Corp. 
Bucyrus, Ohio 


Roche Estimating Methods 


128 Western Ave. 
Glendale 1, Calif. 


Rogers Bros. Corp. 
223 Orchard St. 
Albion, Pa. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 


P. O. Box 8000-A 
Chicago 80, Ill. 


Safway Steel Products, Inc. 


6241 W. State St. 
Milwaukee 13, Wis. 


H. A. Sloane Associates 
415 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Smith Engineering Works 
510 E. Capitol Drive 
Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


T. L. Smith Co. 
2853 N. 32d St. 
Milwaukee 10, Wis. 


Standard Steel Works 
North Kansas City, Mo. 


Sterling Machinery Corp. 
1950 Santa Fe Ave. 
Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


Symons Clainp & Mfg. Co. 


4259 W. Diversey Ave. 
Chicago 39, Tl. 


Thew Shovel Co. 
Lorain, Ohio 


Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Canton 6, Ohio 


Truscon Steel Division 
1100 Albert St. 
Youngstown 1, Ohio 


Union Metal Manufacturing Co. 
Canton 5, Ohio 


Unit Crane and Shovel Corp. 
6307 W. Burnham St. 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


United States Envelope Co. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


United States Rubber Co. 
Rockefeller Center 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Universal Atlas Cement Co. 
100 Park Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Universal Form Clamp Co. 
1238 N. Kostner 
Chicago 51, Ill. 


Vibro-Plus Products, Inc. 
54-11 Queens Blvd. 
Woodside, N. Y. 


Vulcan Iron Works 
329 North Bell Ave. 
Chicago 12, Tl. 


Wellman Engineering Co. 
7015 Central Ave. 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 


White Mfg. Co. 
Elkhart, Ind. 


Wilson-Albrecht Co. 
3563 Wooddale Ave. 
Minneapolis 16, Minn. 


Wisconsin Motor Corp. 
Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


Wodack Electric Tool Corp. 
4627 W. Huron St. 
Chicago 44, IIl. 


Worthington Corp. 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Trinity White, General Portland 


Cement Co. 
111 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 8, Ill. 











WODACK “Do-All'’* 
Combination 
Hammer 


Ask Any Contractor 


mieiills ind 


rors tte bie werd gis oe Pie dpe) 


Electric 
and Drill 


aoe eat ¥ 


Who Uses Wodacks 


a sida 





A sound understanding of 
the problems of the qualified 


Worthington Corp.--Constr. Equip. 
Div. 
Plainfield, N. J. 


contractor who requires 
sarety credit 
American Casualty Company 


READI'NG, PEN 


other hammers and you too will 
standardize on Wodacks 

Write your next order for a Wodack 
*"Do-All’’, the electric hammer that 
One manufacturer has 114, an eleva- is also an electric drill Ask for 
tor contractor 58, a public service Bulletin 510-C and Price List. 


‘ » 7 5 ¢ as f « 

fa have one or more“ Wodack® Electric Tool Corp. 
4629 W. Huron S*., Chicago 44, Ill. 

AUSTIN 7-9866 


The customers who keep the Wodack 
plant busy making Wodack “‘Do-All” 
Electric Hammers are those who have 
used them and keep on ordering more. 








Your first orcier is the important one 
Compare the Wodack ‘‘Do-All"’ with 
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HOW TO GRIND 
CARSET JACKBITS 
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Get more’ out of your 


CARSET #3 JACKBITS 
by using these f, f@@ WALL CHARTS 


7 To get maximum drilling speed and longest bit life you should 
use Ingersoll-Rand Carset Jackbits as indicated on these charts. 


@ Nothing will make a shift easier or help you get 
in a better round quicker than fast-drilling Carset 
Jackbits. To help you make sure that your Carset 
Jackbits are used to best advantage, Ingersoll-Rand 
has prepared these four large, easily read charts 
for your bit-shop wall or bulletin board. They give 
simple illustrated directions for using and servicing 
Carset Jackbits and threading 100 Series Jackrods. 


You'll find these charts a big help in showing your 
drilling crews and shop personnel how to get the 
most out of longer-lasting, faster-drilling Ingersoll- 
Rand Carset Jackbits. To get your free copies, call 
your nearest Carset Jackbit supplier or fill out and 
return the coupon. 


Ingersoll-Rand 
Rock Drill Dept., 11 Broadway, New York 4, W. Y. 
Please send me, free of charge, the wall charts checked below: 


[ ] Grinding Carset Jackbits, | | Using Carset Jackbits, 
Form 4121 * Form 4122 


[ } Threading Jackrods, [ | Rolling the Undercut, 
— Form 4112 ' 20 


Nome 





Company 
Address __ 
City _ 
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COUNTS MORE 
THAN EVER 


PEED is a traditional characteristic of Bucyrus-Erie excavators . . . and 

speed in the individual dig, swing, and dump operations only tells part % to 4-yd. Gasoline, 
of the story. 
; ; , Diesel, Single-Motor 
In Bucyrus-Erie machines, working speed starts on the drawing board, a 
where cycle functions are balanced with one another (as well as being Electric Excavators 
designed fast in themselves) . . . and co-ordinated with proper weight dis- Hydrocrane 
tribution. Adding smooth, steady power .. . liberally used anti-friction 
bearings . . . easy-filling dippers . . . and direct-action mechanical control 
gives them the overall production speed that has made them the standard 
of the industry. 


Hydrohoe 


Eliminating lost time and waste motion is one big way to boost output 
wherever excavators are used. Now... when that counts more than ever, 


you can count on Bucyrus-Erie excavators to ‘‘deliver the goods." i 


BUCYRUS-ERIE COMPANY, South Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Preventive Maintenance is just one of many important topics 
covered in a new 32-page booklet — ‘Ways to Make Your 
Excavator Work Harder — Live Longer.'’ It's also loaded with 
valuable hints on lubrication, adjustments, engine care, safety 
and many other phases of excavator care. Write for your copy 
now! 





